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RESEARCH KEEPS a F Go FIRST IN RUBBER 
* * 


Machine 


chews stones— 


100 tons an hour 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HAT chunk of iron is a crusher that 
"2 ee big pieces of limestone into 
little ones. Sometimes a parade of extra 
stones comes along, causing the iron 
giant to choke up for a time. Former 
belts used to stretch under the strain, 
then suddenly fly off the pulleys 
and crash right through the side of 
the building. 

The frequent repairs and replace- 
ments of belts (and the wall panels) 
were costly. Then the company heard 
of a new B.F. Goodrich transmission 
belt. called Drivesall, that is especially 


built to resist stretching and to take 
sudden shocks and strains. 

The new B. F. Goodrich belt was 
tried on the crusher. That was over a 
year agc. It not only does a better job 
of running the rock-chewing monster, 
but has already outlasted belts pre- 
viously used. And because it’s more 
flexible and has less stretch, it stays on 
the pulleys, keeps the machine run- 
ning even when extra heavy loads hit 
the crusher. 

This performance is typical, not an 
unusual case at all. It’s the result of a 


policy at B. F. Goodrich the policy 
of constant product improvement, of 
never considering a product “good 
enough.” If you use rubber belting, 
hose or other industrial rubber prod 
ucts, it will pay you to check ¥ 

your BFG distributor before y 
to see how you, too, can ve mone 
because of B. F. Goodrich resears ] 

B.F. Goodrich Compan Industria 

General Products Division, Akron, O 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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LIVE KEYBOARD 
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: No need 


to use motor bar... 
Saves up to 50% hand motion! 


Now—for the first time—you can add and list without depress- 

ing a motor bar! On this remarkable National every amount “tive” Keyboard is 

key is its own motor bar, because every key is electrified! combined with & other 
Simply press the keys you want to add—the machine does prams hae ao 

it instantly! Your hand need never leave the “Live” Keyboard agmatine 2b. ‘ 


: ' y ; Automatic Clear Signal © Sub- For demonstration phone the nearest 
when adding amounts. You save up to 50% hand motion. aie - een . 
: 6 P tractions inred @ Automatic National office or National dealer. 


National's “feather-touch” action makes it easier than ever Credit Balance @ Automatic 
to press two or more keys at once—more time-saving! All *Poce-vp awe. oe _— 
ciphers print automatically—still more time saved! Operators agg Sec Accag notin 7 
love it—they do their work with so much less time and effort. Full-Visible Keyboard e@ 

Printed words cannot explain all the advantages of this Rugged-Duty Construction. 
“Live” Keyboard. Only an actual demonstration will do that, 

See it today! 
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"We Could Not Justify 
Using Other Than 


Hee 


So says The Leslie Salt Co., users 
of all types of power in their equip- 
ment producing 200,000 tons of 
salt per year. But handling of pack- 
aged salt in their plant is done ex- 
clusively by Elwell-Parker ELEC- 
TRIC trucks. Leslie Salt knows by 
experience that fume-free E-P elec- 
trics are usually less expensive to 
operate and maintain . . . Elwell- 
Parker makes trucks with ALL 
motive powers—electric, gas-elec- 
tricand gas. Each has its advantages 
undercertain operating conditions. 
For unbiased and experienced ad- 
vice about which is best for your 
needs, consult Elwell-Parker. 


FREE 
CATA 


describes over 80 
sizes and models 
of trucks, explains 
advantages of each 
type. Write The 
Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., 4003 
St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 





LINK-BELT Research and Engineering ... Working for Industry 


Thousands of tiny steel balls pound 
extra life into this chain 


Here is how the roliers of Link-Belt Roller Chain are “cold worked” 
—by shot-peening—for added ability to withstand shock and impact. 


LINK-BELT shot-peens the rollers of its roller chain 
for greater shock and impact capacity 


a ys TRANSMIT today’s heavier loads 
at higher speeds, modern roller 
chain must withstand severe, continu- 
ous impact. From scores of service re- 
ports, Link-Belt engineers discovered 
that the rollers which contact the 
sprocket teeth were a critical member 
in many cases. 

To make a good product even better, 
Link-Bele metallurgists developed a 
method of shot-peening the rollers 
which greatly increased their fatigue 
life. So effective are the results that in 
dustry has learned to look for darkened 


ONE SOURCE... 


rollers as evidence of shot-peening. 

This added manufacturing process is 
one of several that build extra life into 
Link-Belt Precision Steel Roller Chain. 
It's another example of how Link-Belt 
research and engineering work for 
industry. 

Back of every Link-Belt conveying 
and power transmission product are 
many years of field and laboratory ex 
perience. That's why these broad lines 
are known throughout industry for 
ethcient, long life under the toughest 
service conditions 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Executive Offices 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, I 


Plants: Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, 

Colmar, Pa., Atlanta, Houston, Minneapolis, 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, 

Springs (South Africa), Sydney (Australia) 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


LINK<G}BELT 


ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIALS HANDLING AND POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 











e@You can instantly dial the OPTIMUM carbide 
tool cutting speed for any diameter of work 
or class of material. 


@For repetitive production, you can 
automatically control the correct OPTIMUM 
pre-set cutting speeds for two or more diameters. 


@Also for repetitive production you can 
automatically control the OPTIMUM carbide 


@You can accurately control assembly line 
conveyors over a wide range of speeds, and 
precisely coordinate the speed and timing 
of feed conveyors. 


@ You can: (1) inch the load... (2) accelerate the 
load fast or slow... (3) stop the load quick or 
slow ... (4) stop and start at a controlled pre-set 
speed ... (5) reverse the load under specific 
conditions...and (7) you can use a multiple 


tool cutting speeds for all the varying diameters of co-ordinated drives for related functions. 


of a facing operation. @ Because of the minute amount of control 


current required for handling large horsepower, 
many forms and shapes of control devices are 
available with this most versatile Century 
Selective Speed Drive. These pilot controls 

can often be mechanically interlocked in the 
driven machine to direct specific functions. 


A Century motor specialist will be glad to 
discuss with you the specific benefits you can 
get from Century Selective Speed Drives. 
They may be adapted to your present — 

or new — production equipment. 


@You can perform a continuous, closely 
controlled process on flat or round material: 


1. With a wide range of speed adjustments to 
suit various material sizes and processes. 


2. You can feed the material through the 
process with a pre-selected automatically 
controlled constant speed, while the material 
is unwound and rewound on the continuously 
varying diameters of the spools which hold 
the processed material. 


Side view of Power Unit. 
Rear doors are available when 


special control requires access. Two different makes of equipment make parts for defense production 








The OPTIMUM cutting speeds are 


automatically controlled to provide a uniform 


cutting speed for all the varying diameters 


of the facing operation. 


¥e Write.. 


. ask that a Century application engineer consult with y« 
’ 
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Typical drive motor which operates from 
the alternating current power unit. 


Offices and Stock Points 


Cc oO PA be A ke y ¥ 27 in Principal Cities 














Perform a lot of ‘Pay Off’ 
Production Tricks with this Versatile 


Selective Speed Drive 


POWER UNIT — Inside front view showing Side view of power unit showing air 
control and motor generator set. cleaner for forced air ventilation 


Century Motors and Generators 
A.C.-D.C.—Y% to 400 H.P. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC 


1806 PINE STREET . $T. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 





AMA’S 22nd 


NATIONAL 
PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION 


PACKAGING + PACKIRGSRATERIALS HANDLING 


20-23, 1953 


« ~ _—sNAVY PIER, CHICAGO _ 
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Examine and compare the machines, “exhibit in this, the largest, most varied 
equipment, and materials for every presentation ever held in the field of 
phase of the packaging and shipping packaging and related functions. The 
of consumer and industrial products. must show for executives, minded to 
Almost 350 leading companies will cut costs and boost sales. 


For information about the exposition and concurrent conference, address the 
American Management Association, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 





the extra 


BRAKING 
ECONOMY 


prover 
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Cost-Cutting Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes Reduce 
Downtime and Repairs on Rugged Mountain Runs! 


When a braking system proves itself for safe, dependable 
performance and low operating costs day after day over 
one of the toughest trucking routes in the country, it’s got to be 
good! And that's exactly what Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes 
do on hundreds of trucks operating over Colorado's Berthoud 
Pass which cuts through the rugged Rocky Mountains at altitudes 
exceeding 11,000 feet. Here these mighty brakes are put to a 
grueling test—mile after mile of steep downgrades and sharp, 
tight curves that require almost constant braking application. Yet 
here, actual fleet records testify year after year that Bendix- 
Westinghouse Air Brakes pay off not only with peak perform- 
ance, positive control and utmost reliability, but with actual 
hard cash savings on maintenance, parts replacement costs and 
reduced downtime. That's why, no matter what type trucks you 
Operate and whether you operate them across town or cross 
country, you'll be way ahead in both performance and profits 
with the brakes proven for economy—Bendix-Westinghouse, 
the world's most tried and trusted air brakes! 


Beadifffeshinghovuwie 


THE WORLD'S MOST TRIED AND TRUSTED 


AIR BRAKES 


SS BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY « ELYRIA, OHIO + BERKELEY, CALIF. 





AIR CARRIER 


The STITCH IN TIME that helps a lot of customers 


How a famous surgical manufacturer 
“sewed up” their own distribution 


Davis & Geck, Inc. (a unit of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company) is a leading 
manufacturer of surgical sutures and 
other surgical specialties. Recently they 
considered two possible solutions to the 
problem of improving deliveries to their 
10,000 widely-scattered dealers and 
consumers. Should they start a re- 
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gional warehouse operation or try dis- 
tribution by air direct from their Brook- 
lyn plant? 

At the manufacturer’s request, 
American Airlines prepared an analysis 
of the two courses of action. Distribu- 
tion patterns were broken down. Fixed 
cost of warehousing and air delivery 
were compared. Result: Davis & Geck 
took a “stitch in time” and today are 
distributing by air freight. Not only do 


they anticipate substantial savings—but 
even more important, their custome! 
are already benefiting from the im 
proved delivery service 

If you have a distribution problem 
why not see how airfreight can help 
you sew up customers? 

For further information, wire us col 
lect: American Airlines, Inc., Cargo 
Sales Division, 100 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “- 


ow Americas Leading 7 lirline 





LAKE MICHIGAN 
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CITY OF INDUSTRY AND FINE HO 


* MILWAUKEE 
GAS LIGHT CO. 


PROTECTS GAS MAINS 


WITH DEARBORN 


NO-OxX-ID 


PIPE COATING 


With more and more homes converting to gas heat. . . with 
natural gas expansion programs in process .. . it’s vital that 
every foot of underground pipe line be positively protected 
against corrosion. That’s why so many progressive utilities, such 
as the Milwaukee Gas Light Co., prefer NO-OX-ID. There’s 
good reason for this preference . . . because NO-OX-ID coatings 
and NO-OX-IDized wrappers protect completely .. . last 
longer ... weigh less... and they are much easier to apply. 


WHY YOU CAN RELY ON DEARBORN 


Since 1887 Dearborn has devoted its activities to the prevention 
of corrosion and conditioning of water. This broad experience 
in the field of rust prevention and water treatment—plus Dear- 
born’s extensive laboratories and research facilities are at your 
service ... at no obligation. 


know your Dearborn engineer 


Drawrvborww 


TRADE MARK 


COMBATTING CORROSION EVERYWHERE SINCE 1887 
Dearborn Chemical Company, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 





READERS REPORT 


Growing 
Dear Sir: 


BUSINESS WEEK has grown in 
stature in so many ways these past years 
that I take this opportunity of telling 
you how much I enjoy each copy. 

. . It is a stimulating, authentic 
and most helpful magazine. . . . 
J. Lawrence Bropvericx 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSN. OI 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE CENTER BRANCH 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jeepers Creepers 


Dear Sir: 

Your description of the Wire Creeper 
| BW —Jan.31°53,p114| indicates that 
our literature does not properly indicate 
the method of operation. The operator 
does not pull the Wire Creeper along 

The operation is more what you 
might expect from a rabbit or kangaroo 
if you pulled its tail. The Wire Creeper 
is placed on an existi wire and the 
plastic cord is then attached to the 
“tail.” The operator | ulls the cord 
smartly (which comp a spring) 
and then releases th ord quickly 
whereupon the Wire ( per leaps for 
ward 10 to 20 ft. away from the ope 
ator. This procedure repeated until 
the Wire Creeper iches the next 
pole... . The Wire Creeper can then 
be sent on to Pole #3 or turned around 
and sent back to Pole #1 to bring 
through the cord for a third wire 

ly. Hi. NIARTINDALE 
IHE MARTINDALE ELECTRIC CO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sound Theory Essential 


Dear Sir: 

Your editorial entitled The Broken 
Cycle {[BW—Jan.3'53.p100) strikes me 

. as unfair to Dr. Edward R. Dewey 
and the work he has done as director 
of the Foundation for the Study of 
Cycles. ... 

Dr. Dewey would be among the first 
to admit errors in ear tudies and 
limitations as to pinpoint timing at this 
stage. Cycles are exceedingly complex, 
like harmonies, but nonetheless real and 
important to those whose work involves 
judgment based on an estimate of prob 
able future trends. . 

lin the last few years at least 50 dif 
ferent cycles have been recognized in 
basic economic statisti Many more 
will be discovered in time, and even 
tually a service will be developed like 
the older services of astronomy and 
meteorology. Then it will seem no 
more remarkable to forecast the tides 


BUSINESS WEEK © Mar. 7, 1953 
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NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS FOR | == | HUNDREDS 


Happens 
Here? 


Above is a simple flow chart of a natural gasoline 
plant. Phillips Petroleum Company operates 
many of these plants to extract valuable liquids 
from natural gas. Then the dry natural gas is sold 
to distributors as a source of heat and power. 
In the field of extracting natural gas liquids 
for use as a basic raw material, Phillips has con- 
tributed many pioneering developments. It is 
over a quarter of a century now since Phillips 
established the leadership it maintains today as 
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PROCESS OIL OUT— 
ENRICHED WITH 
NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS 








the world’s largest producer of natural gas liquids. 
From these various light hydrocarbons, Phillips 
makes motor fuel, aviation gasoline, synthetic 
rubber, solvents, and hundreds of other products, 
including pyridine and cyclohexane for use in 
synthetic fibers. 

Only now are the potentialities of natural gas 
liquids becoming widely recognized. Phillips, 
with its vast reserves of natural gas, looks forward 
to the many opportunities inherent in the grow- 
ing utilization of natural gas liquids. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





Tall Tale 


Speaking of stuff that heat won't hurt 
recalls how Davy Crockett cured hisself 
He knowed it weren't right to be hanker- 
ing after another shemale, long’s he was 
legally wed to Sally Ann Thunder Ann 
Whirlwind Crockett. So he sets out one 
stormy night to purge his heart of wish- 
ful thinkin’. Soon's he sees a full grown 
streak of lightning scorching through the 
sky he opens his mouth, blinks his eyes 
and swallows that thunderbolt whole 
Cleansed his heart but his innards got 
so hot that for a month afterward he ate 
his vittles raw and cooked ‘em on the 
way down 


to Pabulous Fact 


Juste as fantastic to design engineers or 
maintenance men is the fabulous fact that 
paints are now being made to withstand 
temperatures in the range of 350° to 
1000° F. People have tried for generations 
to make protective coatings less brittle 
than porcelain, that would keep hot metal 
surfaces from rusting away. But paints 
with such stability had to wait until Dow 


Corning invented silicone resins 


The stability of these semi-inorganic 
paint resins is proved on thousands of 
space heaters, jet engine parts, red hot 
mufflers, stoves, ovens, power house stacks 


and process equipment 


And, in the near future, modified sili- 
cones will be used in large quantities to 
make paints, varnishes and enamels that 
are many times as weatherproof and 


colorfast as the best finishes now available. 


For more information about these and 
the many other silicone products that help 
to keep democracy strong, write for that 
popular booklet called “What's a Sili 
cone?” Simply address your request to 
Department E-3. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICAIGAN 


DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


ELEVENTH OF A SERIES 


DOW CORNING 


SILICONES 


ATLANTA + CHICAGO «+ CLEVELAND + DALLAS +» NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES » WASHINGTON, D.C. 


10 


England: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Litd., Toronto 





of human behavior and economic 
weather than to plot the future course 
of celestial bodies and atmospheric dis- 
turbances. .. . 

GeorceE B. SEAGER 
CLADSTONE, N. J. 


New Recruits 


Dear Sir: 

.. . As a result of your article con- 
cerning the CED |Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development} and the local proj 
ect [BW —Jan.24'53,p1 0! I have 
had a number of letters from business 
firms in this area who wish to partici 
pate in the project. In addition, several 
alumni of the college who are active 
jn some field of economics and business 
have also directed corre spondence this 
way.... 

Louis B. Perry 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
POMONA COLLEGI 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 


Topsy-Turvydom 


Dear Sir: 

Those Democrats may have been 
right about the election after all. Here 
the Republicans have been in office 
less than a month, and we already have 
unemployment of 60.5-million |BW— 
Feb.14'53,p21}| 

HlHowarp \\ 
HICKSVILLE, N. Y. 


(QUINBY 


¢ Could be our proofread are New 
Dealers? Fair Dealers? 


Presidential Switch 
Dear Sir: 


In the Jan. 24 issue of BUSINESS WEEK 
(page 158) in an article headed How 
They Keep Cool in the Desert States, 
it was stated that Oscar C. Palmer is 
the head of the Palmer Mfg. Corp 
This company was purchased by the 
McCray Refrigerator Co., Inc., of Ken 
dallville, Indiana, in 1952, and Oscar 
C. Palmer had no connection since that 
time with the Palmer Mfg. Corp. The 
present Palmer Mfg. Corp. is now 
headed by Henry M. Haase as president 
and general manager, the same position 
he holds with McCrav Refrigerator Co., 
Inc., of Kendallville. 

Leon Morcan 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
THE BUCHEN CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Provinciality 


Deay Sir: 

I have read with interest, your 
report: The Lake Shore of Ontario: 
Canada’s Golden Strip |B\W-——Fcb.7 
"53,p58|. I was amazed to read that 
Canada’s economy is in the hands of 
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“Social security” 


ought to apply to machines 


@ Now, when a man reaches the proper age for 
retirement, social security makes it possible. 


There used to be a retirement plan for machines, 
too—depreciation reserves. But machines cost so 
much more now than when they were bought, 
that there isn’t enough money in the deprecia- 
tion account to replace them. So too-old machines 
are kept at work, producing less for worker, 
owner and national defense than new machines 
could do. Government regulations need modern- 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


izing, too—by shortening the time in which a 
machine can be depreciated. 


The sooner a company can depreciate a machine, 
the sooner it will buy a new one, whose increased 
productivity can benefit worker by higher earn- 
ings, company by higher profits and government 
by taxes on those higher profits. 

In addition to the harshness of it, an over-age 


man at work is a menace to fellow workers and 
the community. So is an over-age machine, 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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‘HINDE & DAUCH 


One 65% Year 


Ontario Province. . . . I think that the 
Province of Quebec is now getting as 
many industries as Ontario. With the 
development of high grade minerals of 
all kinds and the abundance of electric 
power available, etc., the Province of 
Quebec offers certainly as much as its 
sister province. . . . 

I wish, however, to congratulate you 
for this article, and I would suggest you 
prepare another one on the Province of 
Quebec. . . . 

Marcet QuELtet 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
PROIS-RIVIERES, QUEBEC 


Dear Sir: 

. .. I have been a subscriber to your 
magazine for the past four years and 
have always appreciated your unbiased 
articles. Surely your Toronto editor de 
serves a Slap on the hand for his prej 
udicial favoritism toward Canada’s sec- 
ond largest industrial community, i.c., 
Toronto. 

PauL SCHULTZ 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
© BUSINESS WEEK means to play no fa 
vorites among Canadian provinces, cei 
tainly not between Ontario and Quebec, 
each adding industrial muscle fastet 
than any area of Canada. But whilk 
Quebec is preeminent in the produc 
tion of some raw materials and hydro 
power, it has a way to go to catch up 
with Ontario’s manufacturing output 
In the value of goods turned out by 
factories, and in the flow of new manu 
facturing investment, Ontario is well in 


the lead. 


On Our Own 


Dear Sir: 

In behalf of the thousands of in- 
dividual union member owners of The 
Insurance Co. of ‘Texas, I wish to thank 
you for the excellent st on this com 
pany carried in the Feb. 14 issue of 
BUSINESS WEEK (page |! 

In several references the story says 
that “unions” per se control ICT. This, 
which also implies official American 
Federation of Labor lorsement, is 
not so. The ICT is two-thirds owned 
by individual union members and some 
union locals in behalf of their individ 
ual memberships 

This program has never received the 
official sanction of the executive council 
of the AFL International. Significantly, 


because ICT is a project for individ 


ual union members, such an endors¢ 
ment, in all likelihood, will never be 
sought. 

BenJack CAGE 
JACK GAGE & CO. 


DALLAS, TEX. 
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ELECTRONICS 4 


trical connectors, a wide range of ruggedized 
electronic tubes, servo-mechanisms and dy- 
namotors. All are available to other manu- 
facturers for the production of electronic 
devices for use in the rapidly expanding 
electronic-mechanical applications. 


Entertainment—Bendix electronic expe- 
rience reaches the general public in the 
form of superior home radio, automobile 
radio, and television. As you would expect, 
Bendix auto radios set new standards for 
fidelity and trouble-free operation, while 
Bendix Television offers the finest picture 
science has ever produced and brings to 


BENDIX TELEVISION 
sums up TV progress 


fringe areas a new concept of television 
performance. 

This considerably abbreviated list will 
suggest that if electronics enter your picture 
in any way you ought to know more about 
Bendix. For this purpose Bendix offers you 
a 40-page book “Bendix and Your Busi- 
ness,” which discusses Bendix electronic 
devices and also tells about the hundreds 
of additional products which are helping 
industry to improve present lines, create 
new products, speed production and cut 
manufacturing costs. A copy is yours for 
the asking. 

Learn how Bendix can better any business, 
including yours. Write on your letterhead 
for a free copy of the informative 40-page 

book, “Bendix and 
Your Business,” to 
Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, Fisher 
Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


THE NAME MILLIONS TRUST 


PRODUCTS: automotive brakes; power steering; carburetors; aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering. BENDIX AVIATION 
MARSHALL ECLIPSE: brake blocks; brake lining. ECLIPSE PIONEER: aviation instruments and accessories; foundry. FRIEZ: weather 
actvators; depth recorders. ZEWITH* CARBURETOR: heavy duty and small engine carburetors. SKINNER PURIFIERS: filters. SCINTILLA 
L1D0.— Windsor, Ontario. SENDIX INTERNATIONAL—72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Cable "Bendixint” New York. *ets. u.s. rat. ovr, 





ie 





tori BENDIX 


Bendix makes scores of products in 


Whether you are seeking the ultimate 
ceiling of flight or sounding the depths of 
the seas whether your interests are 
faster transportation or factory automation 
. .. whether you are forwarding industrial 
progress or national defense, electronics and 
Bendix can speed you to your goal. Bendix 
produces electronic devices and compo- 
nents for industries of every type—and 
Bendix engineers are constantly revealing 
new applications of this immensely useful 
science. Here are a few suggestive ex- 
amples from a constantly lengthening list. 


Aviation — Modern planes and guided 
missiles typify the peak advancements of 
electronics—and Bendix is deeply engaged 
in both fields. 


BENDIX-BUILT BRAINS 
control aircraft, guided missiles 


Pioneer in the use of VHF radio for 
aviation, Bendix builds a complete line of 
airborne transmitting and receiving equip- 
ment. Bendix electronic navigation aids in- 
clude radio compasses, a wide range of 
remote indicating instruments and controls, 
ILS bad weather landing systems, and 
Omni-Range equipment. Other electronic 
muscles and brains for this field are exem- 
»lified by the Bendix automatic pilot and 
> the OMNI-MAG, which automatically 
solves complicated orientation, navigation 
and landing approach problems and gives 
the answer to the pilot as a single pointer 
reading. 

In the kindred field of guided missiles 
Bendix-built brains include even more ad- 
vanced electronic guidance and navigation 
devices, and electronic maneuvering, sta- 
bility and fuel system controls. And for 


, 


SEE’ 


closely allied work in meteorology, Bendix 
radiosonde equipment is carried aloft by 
balloon or rocket to transmit and record 
vital facts about upper air conditions, 


Radar—Active in radar from its very in- 
ception, Bendix engineers have developed 
a whole range of search and surveillance 





BENDIX RADAR 
safeguards the nation 


radar equipment from the smallest air- 
borne models to the largest fixed stations, 
as well as mobile trailer and portable field 
units. Over the years, Bendix GCA radar 
has guided aircraft to thousands of safe 
landings at airports closed in by bad 
weather. 


Industry — The knowledge gained in 
these advanced operations has been used 
by Bendix to forward progress in many 
other fields. Bendix experience has evolved 
the VHF railroad radio which speeds 
freight on leading lines, and the new Cen- 


mn 
— 


BENDIX CRC SySTEMS 
add to railroad efficiency 


tralized Radio Control that links the entire 
communication facilities of a railroad into 
a system enabling dispatchers or operators 
to talk to conductors of any train over any 


the utility of 
this field alone 


distance or any terrain. 

The same outstanding quality and per- 
formance is available in a mobile radiv 
unit for taxicabs, police and fire vehicles, 


BENDIX MoBILE RADIO 
speeds transport and commerce 


buses, trucks and factories. Featuring ex- 
clusive Clear Channel Construction, this 
unit produces better selectivity, sensitivity 
and watt output for current input than any 
other mobile radio. 

A further example of the wide utility 
of Bendix electronic equipment is supplied 
by the electronic depth recorder. Originally 
produced as a navigation aid to show a 
constant visual picture of the ocean floor, 
it has also proved invaluable for locating 











BENDIX DEPTH SOUNDER 
makes fishing pay 


schools of fish—and is in world-wide use 
by commercial fishermen. A smaller model 
finds fishing holes for week-end fishermen. 
Other Bendix electronic actuating, com- 
puting and remote indicating devices have 
equally practical potentials limited only by 
the ingenuity of the users. To guarantee 
Bendix quality, Bendix builds most of its 
own electronic components, such as elec- 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS I BENDIX RADIO: auto, railroad, mobile, aviction radio, radar. BENDIX 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES. ECLIPSE MACHINE: Stromberg* carburetors; electric fuel pump; starter drives; coaster brakes. 
instruments. RED BANK: dynamotors; inverters; special vacuum tubes. PACIFIC: telemetering; hydraulic and electrical 
MAGNETO: aviation and small engine magnetos; diesel fuel injection; electrical connectors. BENDIX ECLIPSE OF CANADA, 


- 


Brilliant Bendix 


The Finest Picture 


has ever Produced 


Vv ial 


Science 
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Markets were as confused as you were by the Stalin news (page 27). 

Prices of stocks went down on Wednesday—which might have meant 
either a war scare or a peace scare. But commodities were easier, too, 
which would hardly seem to mean a war scare. 

Write it off to just plain jitters. Traders took to the sidelines. Later 
judgments, as reflected in prices, should be more reliable. 


Business decisions shouldn’t be too much swayed by world develop- 
ments. True, you can’t overlook Russia or Iran (or even the Mau Mau). 
But the basic problem remains civilian output and sales till further notice. 


How civilian business fares more and more depends on autos. 

They are the biggest users of raw materials. They provide jobs for 
nearly a million well-paid workers. Along with closely allied products, they 
are accounting for nearly 20% of all retail sales. 

As of now, the industry sees no ceilings on its production except the 
availability of manpower and materials. 

* 

Assembly lines of the auto manufacturers poured out nearly 950,000 
new passenger cars in January and February. 

March output of 550,000 (about the rate for the last half of February) 
would push the first quarter to almost exactly 144-million—topping the 
government-allotted quota by 250,000 and a year ago by 500,000. 

New models and a relatively open winter have helped sales; dealers 
approach the big selling season with stocks light, for the most part. 

* 

Everybody has been expecting the auto factories to turn out close to 
1%4-million cars in the second quarter. But, based on first-quarter results, 
this begins to look pretty conservative. 


Thus, always barring a turn for the worse in foreign affairs (with new 
civilian cutbacks), first-half output could run 34-million cars. 


Maybe that would be building up to a second-half letdown. But it will 
keep things humming, particularly in steel, for some months. 


Consumers are spending liberally—quite aside from auto purchases. 
Latest retail sales figures show the total up 10%. Deduct autos and 
automotive products (up 25%), and the gain still is nearly 7%. 
e e 
Sales of new cars this year will draw more heavily than ever before on 
installment credit. You can tell that from either a glance at the dollar fig- 
ures or some trends concealed behind these figures. 


Installment debt secured by autos now exceeds $5%4-billion for the 
first time. In fact, auto sales credit went up more than $100-million in 
January, a month when payments on old loans should exceed new ones. 


People in Washington who compile such figures say that about 75% 
of new car sales now are on time, probably the highest ratio ever. 
a 
Consumers still are pretty liquid, for all their borrowings, the Dept. of 
Commerce suspects. At least, a good many are. 
Over-all individuals added about $19-billion to their savings last year, 











AMERICAN-STANDARD- «+ 


VIKING 


Corner Lavatory 
c Another example of 


American-Standard 
« Leadership 


New American-Standard product 
helps save space 


@ This new fixture is a genuine vit- 
reous china lavatory designed es- 
pecially for smaller-than-average 
washrooms . . . to make them 
roomier, neater, more inviting. 

Dimensionally the Viking is small. 
But don’t let its compact size fool 
you. For this little fixture actually 
offers you the convenience of a con- 
ventional lavatory, plus a full mea- 
sure of famous American-Standard 
quality. 

The Viking’s trim, modern lines 
and gleaming beauty will add 
sparkle to any room. Its compact- 
ness makes it ideal for small public 
rest rooms and individual offices. 


It has the glamor needed for resi- 
dential powder rooms and that small 
second bathroom. And it is just 
right for the space-saving bathrooms 
of hotels and tourist courts. 

The addition of this new corner 
lavatory to an already long line of 


in small rooms 


top quality plumbing products is 
another example of how American- 
Standard serves the needs of all who 
plan, build, buy, sell, live in or work 
in today’s modern buildings. We 
are confident they will like the 


Viking. 


American-Stardard 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. BU-33, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


KW AAAAAAAMNXY Serving home and mausiy AAAAAA 


CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE «© DETROIT CONTROLS 


AMERICAN BLOWER « 


Lune 


e KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS EXCHANGERS 





Capital 


firlines also offers de 


luxe 


THE FOUNDER 





Capital was the first Scheduled Airline to 
offer AIRCOACH service in the United States 
... the speed and luxury of air travel 


at practically rail coach fare. 


fly Capital Aircaach 


... fast, dependable 4-engine service, backed 
by Capital’s 26 years’ experience as one 


of the nation’s leading Scheduled Airlines. 


SAVE TIME... SAVE MONEY! 


TYPICAL CAPITAL AIRCOACH FARES 


Chicago—Washington . . . . « $26.50 
Minneapolis/St. Paul—New York . $44.10 
New York—Milwauke@ . . . . $32.20 
New Orleans—New York . . . . $50.90 
Washington—Detroit . . . . . $17.70 
Cleveland—New York . . . . . $18.80 


(All fares plus tax and subject to tariff changes 


Capital Aircoaches also serve 
Pittsburgh, Norfolk, Knoxville, Birmingham and Mobile 


Capital 


AIRLINES 


service with more than 400 flights daily between 
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Commerce says. Much of this is classified as “liquid” —$9billion in cash 
and bank deposits plus $4-billion in securities. 

On the other side of the ledger, home mortgages rose by about $5-bil- 
lion (net after repayments) and short-term borrowings $3-billion. 

* 

Relatively open weather apparently has been boosting the volume of 
construction as well as the sale of automobiles. 

Among the gainers (in addition to producers of materials and supplies) 
are the makers of household goods. The Federal Reserve finds their output 
to be about 30% ahead of a year ago. 

Flat glass benefits from both construction and autos. Lumber and ply- 
wood price firmness attests to building activity. 

a 

Television output is doing its share to bolster production of household 
goods—and also to pump up installment credit. 

Makers of TV sets in January were running at double the year-earlier 
rate, down only slightly from the pre-Christmas peak. And they are worried 
more about meeting demand than piling up inventories (page 31). 


° 
Unseasonable weather shows up in farming as well as in industry. 


Milk output in January is estimated at 8.7-billion Ib., highest ever for 
the month and about 6% over a year ago. (We had about 3% more milk 
cows in January than a year earlier, the first gain since 1945.) 


But, if people would each use a little more milk, Washington would 


have less worry about a surplus problem (page 38). Per capita use of milk 
and dairy products is running below earlier averages. 


s 

High output of motor vehicles—putting America on wheels—continues 
to reduce the horse-and-mule population. Horses now number only 3.9-mil- 
lion against a peak of more than 21-million in 1915; mules total 1.8-million 
against nearly 6-million at the 1925 peak. 

But there’s also a plus here: The acres that once fed horses and mules 
now have been released to produce food for humans (not to mention 
increased consumption of motor fuel and electricity on farms). 

es 


Sulfur prices may go up despite a better supply situation. Profit 
margins have been relatively thin for some time. 

On the supply side, you can see the easing. Latest evidence is the 
removal of allocations, effective the first of this week, by the International 
Materials Conference on free-world shipments. 

The committee sees “a reasonable balance between world supply and 
demand for the remainder of 1953.” 

e 

Add records: Value of shipments by manufacturers of durable goods in 
January is estimated by the Dept. of Commerce at $12.4-billion (after 
adjustment for seasonal variations). 

That’s up from $11.9-billion in December and tops the previous high of 
12-billion set last October. 

Manufacturers of nondurables, though, shipped only $12-billion worth 
of goods in January, down from December’s $12.4-billion. This, it will be 


noted, almost canceled the sales gain in durables. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 7, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








CONDUCTOR'S 
VALVE 


AUXILIARY 


gr 


.Runaway freight coming! 


HIS was a true cry of disaster back in the days of primitive train 

brakes. When a train broke in two, the runaway section had no 
effective brakes at all, and the heavy cars would roll until they stopped 
by themselves, or were wrecked. 

These runaway trains threatened the lives of everyone who worked 
on or near the railroad. Safety-conscious railroad men frantically 
searched for a way to end the hair-raising loss of lives and property 

In answer, George Westinghouse devised the now famous Westing- 
house Automatic Air Brake as shown in the diagram below. When a 
train broke in two, this new brake stopped both halves quickly, surely, 
and automatically. 

This brake, invented by George Westinghouse when he was only 
is considered one of the great inventions of all time. With modern 
refinements, it is used on practically every railroad train in the world 


today! 


IQ 


But always remember that Westinghouse Air Brak. 
pany makes more than brake equipment. It is the world’s leadi 
facturer of railroad switch and signal devices. It is a pioneer in thi 
advanced electronic research. It offers to industry a complet 
heavy-duty air compressors, actuators and control equipment 
thoroughly engineered pneumatic control systems to do a wid 
industrial tasks. 1t manufactures portable air compressors, pneu 
and internal combustion engines. In addition, Westinghouse 
Company is establishing a Central Research Laboratory for basic and ap 
plied research. Why not take advantage of these facilities and put them 
to work for you? 


HOW THE 
AIR BRAKE OPERATES 


AIR This simplified diagram illustrates the 


BRAKE CYLINDER 


ENGINEER'S 
BRAK 


E 
RESERVOIR ? VALVE COMPRESSOR early Westinghouse Automatic Air Brake 


PASSENGER CAR 


Each car has a reservoir of 
air, kept charged by the 

compressor. When the engi: 
the pressure in the brake pi 





valve feeds air from the car re 
the brake cylinders. If the br 


ruptures, pressure is lost throu 











entire train, causing the br 
applied on every car. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


WILMERDING, PA. 
AIR BRAKE DIVISION UNION SWITCH AND SIGNAL DIVISION 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION LE ROI COMPANY 
MELPAR, INC. 





&é 


Stop the express. 
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Business Week Index (above) 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 


Engineering const. awards (I:ng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 


Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours). . . 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av. , thousands of bbls.) 


Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons)....... 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., 

Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars). . 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) ; 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)........ 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)... 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)... 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)..... 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). . 


Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MYJ, Ib.)...........06. 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)......... 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten Saerneees markets, Ib.).......... 


Wool tops (Boston, Ib.) . 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody ’s). 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City iguaniting rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. . . 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U, S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal zeserve credit outstanding, 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) 

Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) 

Cost of Living (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions). . 

Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) 

Installment credit outstanding (in millions) : 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions). 


* Preliminary, week ended Feb. 28. 
+tEstimate 
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February . 


February 


January 
January 
January. 


§ Latest 
Week 


*258.9 


2,244 
164,903 
$43,834 

8,070 

6,521 

1,420 


416.6 
92.6 
85.4 

130.5 

*$44.25 
29.890¢ 
$2.41 
33.14¢ 
$2.10 


205.8 
3.54% 
24-28% 


53,243 
76,826 
22,711 
31,052 
25,406 


January. .... 


.. January. ... 


°* Delivered price, includes broker's fee 
8 Date for "Latest Week’’ 


Preceding 
Week 


+259.4 


+2,240 
+161,860 
$44,479 
8,196 
6,543 
1,392 


410.4 
92.2 
85.6 

130.5 

“*$44.00 
+25.406¢ 
$2.36 
32.94¢ 
$2.10 


204.2 
3.54% 
23-23% 


+53,043 
+77,050 
+22,709 
31,089 
25,648 


Lotest 

Month 
$1,558 
$632 
113.9 
$14,125 
$23,734 
$16,555 
$43.7 


1923-25 =100 — } 


Month 
Ago 


256.5 


2 202 ”» 
150,289 
$69,430 

8,151 

6,522 


1,535 


405.8 
90.1 
85.5 

130.6 

$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.39 
33.11¢ 
$2.10 


209.7 
3.51% 
24-23% 


54,799 
77,341 
22,837 
31,687 
26,009 


Preceding 
Month 

$1,616 
1$692 
114.9 
+$14,322 
t$23,973 
+$16,513 
$43.4 


on each series 


2,104 


118,397 
$39,911 


7,416 
6,367 
1,703 


107.5 
93.1 
124.9 


$42.00 
24.500¢ 


$2.48 
40.08¢ 
$1.90 


186.0 
3.52% 


73¢ 
4h‘ 
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I” 
~ 


Inw 


Wim a 


t 
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o 
nN 


et mt RD 
vw 


Nwrhy 


Yeor 

Ago 
$1,463 
$625 
113.1 


$13,154 
$20,126 
$13,314 


$43.2 


nm request 


270 


240 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,28) 
62,880 


$17,083 


4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


311.9 
++73.2 
++75.4 
++76.4 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.564 
$1.5] 


145,210 
71,147 
149,221 
49,206 
23,883 


1946 
Average 
$803 
$197 
83.4 
$8,541 
$6,802 
$3,025 
$21.3 





A SIGNIFICANT ADVANCE IN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING... 
POLYESTER REINFORCED PLASTICS — 


Aircraft designers have found a new 
way to increase strength and reduce 
weight in many components formerly 
made of metal, thereby releasing metals 
for jobs only metals can do. They're 
specifying reinforced plastics made of 
glass fiber cloth or mat, bonded with 
BAKELITE Polyester Resins. 

Several different BAKELITE Polyester 
Resins, as well as grades of glass fiber 
cloth, are available to meet widely 
varying needs. For example, one type 
of reinforced plastic is produced from 
Owens-Corning ‘Fiberglas” cloth 181- 
136, laminated with BAKELITE Polyester 
Resin BRSQ-193, plus 10° monomeric 
styrene. The resulting laminate, when 
tested at standard conditions under 
U.S. Air Force Specification No. 12049, 


Travelers’ ties stay smooth when folded on 
rack of laminated VINYLITE Rigid Sheet, 
then inserted in flexible case of embossed, 
heat-sealed VINYLITE Plastic Film. ‘‘Typak 
Rack’ by S&S Distributing Co., New York, N.Y. 





provides these physical properties: 


Ultimate Strength, Flexural, 
Flatwise 

Ultimate Strength, Tensile 

Ultimate Strength, 
Compressive, Edgewise .. 39,700 psi. 

Impact Strength, Edgewise, (Notched 
Izod) 20.53 ft. lb./in. notch. 

All of these values exceed the require- 

ments of the specification. Yet, the spe- 

cific gravity of this reinforced plastic, 

which contains about 36 to 38 per cent 

resin, is only 1.8. 


63,400 psi. 
47,400 psi. 


Other properties, such as dielectric val- 
ues, electrical “transparency” for radar 
housings, and heat and chemical resist- 
ance, are also covered in Booklet H-16, 
“BAKELITE Polyester Resins for Rein- 
forced Plastics.’ Write Dept. OY-61. 








iS ae —_ 
Dishwasher water impeller molded of 
BAKELITE Water-Resistant Phenolic with- 
stands heat up to 200 deg. F., mild acid and 
alkali solutions. For American Kitchens by 
Plastics Molding Corp., Cincinnati, O. 


BAKELITE 


RADE-MARK 


POLYESTER RESINS 


a 
BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
uCC) 


in Canada 
Bakelite Company (Canada) Ltd 





Belleville, Ont. 


' 


Tanks with coatings based on VINYLITE 
Resins on inner surfaces are safe from cor 
rosion by crude oil. Coatings won't flake off 
in moving. Easily cleaned. For Pure Oil Co 
by Glidden Co., Cleveland, O 





as new as jet airliners! 


THE H-6B GYRO-HORIZON 
DESIGNED FOR HIGH-SPEED AIRCRAFT 


The new Sperry H-6B Gyro-Horizon provides accurate 
indications—up to the speed of sound. This significant 
advance has been achieved through the development of 
special temperature compensated parts, stainless steel 
gimbals, and stepped up gyro efficiency. 


In keeping with the new speeds in jet transportation, 
the H-6B Gyro-Horizon also features improved quick- 
erection mechanisms. These incorporate a new, manual 
instantaneous starting-setting. 


Again Sperry’s advanced research and engineering is 
meeting the demands of increased speed ... with speed. 
Our Aeronautical Department will be glad to supply FEATURES OF THE H-68 


complete information upon request. Improved bezel presentation...with maximum 
reduction of parallax to eliminate angular 
distortion, improved reference airplane and 
adjustment, increasing cone of visibility, and 
elimination of working parts affecting visibility. 
Three phase circuit protection indicator 
Minimum of turning errors Non-Tumbling 
Freedom of roll through 360 degrees 


¢| IHR ! DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE * CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS «© BROOKLYN 
IN CANADA « SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


WITHOUT STALIN—-WHAT NEXT? In Russia and 
the whole Soviet empire, there will be a power 
vacuum for some time to come............ p. 27 


COMPANY MERGERS: HOW, WHY. Since the 
war, companies have been merging in unusual 
numbers, for a variety of new reasons...... p. 29 


BUT SALES ARE BETTER, TOO. Inventories have 
been heading up for six months, but there’s no sign 
Ge ED DUE, oc vcnnednnsessesasseccsncces p. 31 


CESSNA SCENTS A BOOM, GIVES IT BOOST. 
After years of delays, private plane makers think 


their time has finally arrived 


TRIMMING DOWN PUBLIC POWER. Recent court 
decisions nullifying Fair Deal contracts indicate 
the heyday of government-financed power projects 
may end soon.... 


eeinees BES cssccccccccccsccccsoscescess p. 36 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


BRAZIL AND U.S. BURY THE 
HATCHET. Loan to liquidate Brazil's 
dollar debts puts nations on friendlier 
basis .p. 124 


BUSINESS ABROAD PATTERN: 
MEDICINE FOR AN AILING PART- 
NER oe eS 


JAPANESE CAMERAS BID FOR 
THE QUALITY MARKET. Nikon and 
Canon may give German cameras 
rough competition ........... p. 128 


COMMODITIES: 
IN WAR, NICKEL IS STILL SHORT, 


and the government is making some 
deals to increase the supply for de- 
BED sccdbevetacctessisvesens p. 146 


COMPANIES: 
A NEW START FOR BAUSCH & 


LOMB. Conservative company over- 
hauls and modernizes to recover from 
postwar slump ...............p. 98 


THE FIGHT’S OFF. Warring factions 


compromise in New Haven railroad 


PE a Sebi ivirdévecdavevewan p. 104 


FINANCE and MARKETS: 


THE COST OF MONEY CONTINUES 
ITS STEADY RISE. The rates aren't 
setting records but the increase is 
growing sharper .............. p. 90 


AT&T SHARES CROWD EARNINGS. 


Since 1922 it has always paid $9 per 
share, but it only earned $10.43 in 


THE MARKETS: TIGHTER REINS ON 
OPTIMISM. Investors have lost nearly 
all the confidence of 1952's “year- 
ME 5 66 ine bh hss 6cnenet p. 96 


TABLE: BULL MARKETS: 1953 VS. ‘29, 
RES Ie p. 97 


INDUSTRIES: 


FILTERED DAYLIGHT: GLASS 
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Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


Figures of the Week 
Local Business 
Readers Report 








BLOCKS’ GIFT TO BUILDING. Both 
Pittsburgh Corning and Kimble Glass 
see a bright future ahead..... p. 152 


LABOR: 


BLS’ NEW C-OF-L INDEX. Wage- 
escalator contracts will have to be 
converted to new cost-of-living in- 
SN Wtbe GhWsei secede cdnanks p. 132 


THREE-SIDED VIEW OF LABOR 
BOARD. Widely divergent views pre- 
sented at House Committee T-H hear- 
BARR Rrererr rere p. 134 
THREAT TO WALSH-HEALEY ACT. 
Floor under wages on government 
contracts imperiled by suit....p. 135 
A QUICK APPRAISAL OF THE 
LABOR MARKET. Charts show 1952's 
| errr p. 136 
UNFAIR TO CIO. Raises at time of 
CIO election were meant to keep 


Cleveland Trust workers from joining 
union, NLRB rules............ p. 138 


MANAGEMENT: 


THE CONTROVERSY IS STILL GO- 
ING STRONG. An Esso study of 
wage incentives uncovers wide range 
of disagreement ............. p. 112 


WHAT'S GIVING? Survey seeks facts 
behind philanthropies of 600 com- 
Fee ee eee p. 115 


LINE, STAFF—AND AUXILIARY. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. uses 
extra category to keep lines of au- 
thority straight ..............p. 117 
SALARY LID’S OFF, but that’s no 
reason to throw away your records: 
Old violations may still be prose- 
EE eS rer ee p. 118 


MARKETING: 


SELF-SERVICE REACHES THE DRUG- 
STORE. A conservative trade follows 
the groceries ........ p. 43 


THE MARKETING PATTERN: HOW 
HOT IS AIR CONDITIONING?. .p. 46 


CHEMICALS CLEAN UP ON A 
MULTIMILLION-DOLLAR MARKET. 
Chemical housewares are an upsy- 
downsy trade—and point a market- 
SNE. 1s + An ecandscacsnin ses p. 48 


PRODUCTION: 


ANALYZERS KEEP PRODUCT UP TO 
PAR. They test it continuously, adjust 
conditions to keep it the same. .p. 56 
EASING A METALS SHORTAGE. In- 
dustry seeks ways to beat columbium 
and tantalum shortages .p. 62 


ZIRCONIUM SNUBS neutrons, so 
Westinghouse is producing it for 
atomic submarines ...........p. 66 


NEW PRODUCTS .........005- p. 72 


TOP JOBS: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SECRE- 
TARY ON THE LOOSE (cover). Gus 
Backman of Salt Lake City has a 
many-sided job and a long, busy 
MO a clase savcnsrecvececehi p. 76 


TRANSPORTATION: 


NAILING DOWN THE FACTS IN THE 
TRUCK ISSUE. Scientific tests are on 
to probe into the relationship of trucks 
and highway costs p. 106 
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Without Stalin—What Next? 


@ Some things are clear already. 


@ Russian policy—for a while—will mark time, wait- 


ing for a clear settlement of the succession. 


@ Russian ties with China and the satellites in Europe 


will be shaken. 


@ That opens the way for fresh initiatives by the U.S. 


in the cold war. 


@ For good or ill, a new phase in history has begun. 


Joseph Stalin retired this week from 
the stage of history. Neither Russia nor 
the world will be the same again. 

In Russia and the whole Sovict em- 
pire there will be a power vacuum for 
some time to come. The struggle to 
take over Stalin’s power may be fast 
and furious, but no one man or group 
of men can assume the influence that 
was Stalin’s in a hurry. And that fact 
has two momentous consequences: 

¢ A hiatus in Russian policy, both 
domestic and foreign, until the succes- 
sion is finally and firmly settled. 

¢ A shakiness in the Russian em- 
pire. Red China won't be so subservi- 
ent now that Stalin is gone from the 
scene. The satellite governments of 
Eastern Europe will be uneasy. All over 
the world Soviet control over Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers will be 
weakened. 
¢ Initiative—The odds are against any 
sudden shift of Soviet foreign policy 
during the transition period. If only 
because no one has the unquestioned au- 
thority to change it, the Kremlin will 
stick to the line Stalin laid down for 
the 19th Communist Congress—no war 
with the West, for the present. 

That gives the West the opportunity 
to take the initiative in the cold war. 
The ball is now in Washington’s hands. 
Before long there may be openings to 
push Eisenhower's new “‘liberation” 
policy in Eastern Europe. But don’t 
expect any sudden dramatic moves on 
this front or any other. That might 
be enough to tip the scales in Moscow 
in the wrong direction. Eisenhower will 


wait to sce who comes out on top, and 
what they stand for. 

Meanwhile the Korean stalemate will 
probably drag on. Nothing much can 
be done about Korea now in the United 
Nations. And in Europe there will be 
a tendency to slow down again on the 
European Defense Community—unless 
there's a strong new push from Wash- 
ington and London. 


l. In Russia: a Vacuum 


‘Two things are clear about the new 

situation in Russia: 

¢ No onc man or group of men 
can inherit all the power that Stalin 
held in his hands. 

¢ The struggle for powcr will be 
so ficrce that there is little or no chance 
of an orderly transition to new leader- 
ship. 

Stalin’s authority was unique in the 
modern world. He was more than a 
dictator. He was an institution. He 
was almost a president, congress, and 
supreme court all wrapped into one. 
The Central Committee and the secre- 
tariat of the Communist Party, the new 
Praesidium (successor to the Politburo), 
the Council of Ministers, and the su- 
preme command of the Red Army were 
all subordinate to him. 

In psychological terms, Stalin’s posi- 
tion was just as absolute. For a large 
part of the Russian people, as well as 
for the Party faithful, he was a demi- 
god—the truce source of Communist 
ideology and the arbiter of peace and 
war. 


That’s why a successor won't be 
easily found. At this moment, there’s 
bound to be something approaching a 
collapse at the top of the Soviet power 
structure. And the men who are 
tending for the throne will reach out 
to grab all the power they can 

e Troika—Possibiy the central direction 
of Sovict affairs will pass for a while to 
a “troika” composed of Malenkovy, 
Beria, and Molotov. But no such sys 
tem will last for long. The kind of 
power structure that Stalin set up 
needs a boss, and the members of the 
Troika know that better: than anyon 
else. So cach, inevitably, will try to 
strengthen his position throughout the 
entire Sovict apparatus—the Party, the 
state administration, war industry, and 
the Red Army. And in the process, wide 
spread purges will be virtually inevi 
table. 

In this power struggle, the marshals 
of the Red Army may easily play a d¢ 
cisive role. Stalin always managed to 
keep them under his thumb. But in 
the new situation, they can be expected 
to throw their weight around. In th 
end, it may be the army brass who 
decide whether it’s Malenkov, Beria 
Molotov, or one of the marshals who 
comes out on top. 

Until the new leadership gets estab 
lished there’s bound to b« 
among the Russian people. But no 
revolutionary movement can be ex 
pected unless the power struggle reaches 
so far down that the state 
tion begins to fall apart. In that cas¢ 
there could be insurrectionary move 
ments, especially in the Ukraine, and 
possibly civil war. 
¢ Policy—Mecanwhile, you can expect 
the Sovict government to stick pretty 
close to the double-barreled policy 
Stalin formulated for the Party congr 
last October: 

e No war now with the West; it’: 
safe for Russia to bet that capitalist 
countries will fall out becaus« 
nomic rivalries. 

¢ Full steam ahead on the expan 
sion of Sovict heavy industry (regard 
less of consumption standards) so that 
Russia will be strong cnough to take 
on the West at the right moment 

Whether or not all of the 
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You expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps 


aad 
Re 


You've probably noticed that G-E fluorescent lamps now have bases 
made of a white shiny metal, instead of the usual yellow brass 

or black plastic. It's aluminum. 
Rugged aluminum Aluminum is light and resilient. Won't crack from hard bumps 
and jolts. Can take the high heats needed to get the best seal 
base hel S G-E ] between base and glass tube. Doesn't shrink at low temperatures, 
D amps won't crack the glass tube in cold weather. It helps prevent 

failure in G-E lamps. 

last longer ‘ Five years of General Electric lamp research helped make 
this use of aluminum possible. It shows again why you can expect 


the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





These Companies Merged... 


2 net sales: $6-million 


Shoe Co. 
1952 net sales: $217-million 


bought 
Shoe Co. 
1952 total income: $2.5-million 


Chemical Corp. 
1952 net sales: $127-million 
bought 
€.R. Squibb & Sons 
1952 net sales: $102-million 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
1952 net sales: $93.5-million 


bought 
Le Roi Co. 
“1952 net sales: $23-mitlion 


American Potash & 
caval net siless af 8-million 





Chemical Corp. 


. For These Reasons 


hod an untovorable base for excess profits 


wanted pln ise shoe to round out its line, also wanted 


retoil ouiiets 


was a family enterprise with no young leadefship coming up 


wanted to expand and diversify 


saw a profitable way out of an uncertain market 


wanted to diversify, not limit self to rail equipment 


had o chance fo sell its industrial engine ond equipment 


business af good price 


tional distribution 


te 


wanted fo buy line of finished chemicol ‘product with na- 


bought. basic moterials from American Potash, 
are and security, too 


ae copichiénd new talent to keep up with the com- 
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Company Mergers: How, Why 


A con 


from its basic busing 


The table above is only a tiny sam- 
pling of the 1952-53 crop of business 
consolidations—the postw: ir urge to 
merge (BW —Scp.4'48,p25) is still po 
tent. Economists for the Federal ‘Trade 
Commission have recorded an average 
of 60 mergers and acquisitions pet 
month since 1945. (FTC rides herd 
on mergers, to guard against monop 
oly.) 

“Right now there are pr bably fewer 
mergers than two years ago,” says Gil 
bert H. Clee, partner in “McKinsey & 
Co., management consultants. “But 
it’s not because of FTC—it’s a price 
question. We seem to be about at the 
top of the market now, and the asking 
price makes some companies think 
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again. But WE SCC 
sure to merge.” 

¢ Works Two Ways—Clee says the 
urge is shared equally by the company 
that will be absorbed and the company 
that will do the absorbing. However, 
the larger companies are systematizing 
the process to a greater degree. Some 
maintain vice-presidents or even whole 
departments for the prime duty of seck- 
ing out absorbable companics. 


1. Why the Urge? 


Merger motives are generally differ- 
ent for medium and large companies 
than for small companies, Clee finds. 
Bigger fellows are usually thinking of: 
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lines. 
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Integration. 


machinery 
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“The idea is to get 
fication,” 
results from merger: 
be little relationship betwee 
t lines, 


Mxample 
pick up coking faciliti 
ing pig iron, then add 
tracting chemicals 
sO On, 
Diversification. 
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contenders in Moscow agree with this, 
cach of them will stick to it during the 
transition. ‘he aura of Stalin’s influence 
will still be so strong that no one will 
dare break with his views at this point. 
What may come later is anybody's 
guess. Washington will assume the 
worst, until it is proved wrong. Appar- 
ently, the temporary working assump- 
tion is that Malenkov will end up on 
top and will be considerably tougher 
and more reckless than Stalin was. 


ll. Near Russia: Restiveness 


No possible successor to Stalin can 
have the authority he did in Red China 
or among the Eastern European satel- 
lites. 

This may be especially important in 
China. Only last vear Moscow ranked 
Mao right behind Lenin and Stalin as 
an oracle of Communist theory. But 
whereas Mao accepted Stalin as_ his 
superior, he’s unlikely to take the same 
attitude toward a new leader or leaders 
in Moscow. 

That doesn’t mean Mao will be an- 
other ‘Tito. But it’s likely that he will 
be an even more independent leader 
of Asian communism than in the past. 
Ile will want to run the military show 
in Korea more on his own. He mav be 
more inclined to deal with India than 
in the past, regardless of Soviet objec- 
tions. 
¢ Kast Europe—In Eastern Europe, 
Moscow’s troubles are sure to increase. 
Satellite leaders won't know just what 
to expect from Moscow. Some factions 
in the satellite governments will be bet- 
ting on one horse and some on another. 

What's more, there’s sure to be new 
hope among the anti-Communist 
groups in Eastern Europe. Possibly a 
really strong underground movement 
will emerge now. At a minimum, 
there's certain to be more unrest among 
workers and farmers and more sabo- 
tage (BW—Feb.14'53,p126). 

How this situation develops will de- 
pend a lot on U.S. policy. 

In the face of a situation like this, 
the Kremlin will probably clamp even 
tighter military controls on the satel- 
lites. Uhat’s likely to be especially true 
in East Germany. With Stalin out of 
the picture, Moscow probably will drop 
its plans for German unity again. ‘That 
was the kind of dangerous diplomatic 
maneuvering that only an old hand like 
Stalin could safely indulge in. 


ll. In the World: a Shift 


You can only guess at what this all 
means to the cold war and to the key 
issues that now confront U.S. foreign 
policy. But some things seem reason- 
ably sure 
¢ Korea—Stalin apparently was ready 
to make some sort of deal on Korea, 
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though almost certainly on terms the 
U.S. could not have accepted. In any 
case, the whole Korean question is up 
in the air again. 

Probably all that can be expected is 
a continued stalemate for quite some 
time—if only because any attempt at a 
settlement in the U.N. looks out of 
the question. Vishinsky’s hands will be 
completely tied. And pending some 
clarification of things in Moscow, it’s 
doubtful if the U.S. will be able to 
gct U.N. backing for any tough meas- 
ures, such as a watertight embargo 
against Red China. 
¢ Western Europe—l'rance has been 
the chief stumbling block to getting 
West German rearmament going under 
the European Defense Community. And 
Irance is the country where Stalin’s 
departure will have the most profound 
effect. Chances are that the French 
will feel the Russian danger has now 
diminished—and that the German 
threat has become proportionately 
greater. If that’s the case, France will 
be even more inclined to postpone a 
decision on EDC. 

On the other hand, Washington, and 
probably London, may decide to take 
this opportunity to get NATO really 
onto its feet. ‘That could lead to the 
kind of pressure, and perhaps bribes, 
that might bring the French around to 
an carly ratification of DC. 
¢ Middle East—With the recent im- 
provement in Anglo-Fgyptian relations, 
Sovict influence in the Middle East had 
already begun to cbb. Now a vigorous 
U. §.-British policy in that area could 
probably end the Russian threat pretty 
completely. [ran’s Mossadegh may even 
think again about the neutral position 
he’s been taking, though that wouldn't 
necessarily bring him to a deal on oil. 


IV. New Phase in History 


However you look at it, the new sit- 
uation in Russia means a new situation 
in the world—new and uncertain. On 
the one hand, the Soviet Union is 
facing the most dangerous internal 
crisis since the German invasion of 
1941. On the other, the U.S. has de- 
cided that the time for the old cold war 
policy has run out. 

That in itself brings the day of an 
East-West showdown closer than it 
seemed last weck. 

Meanwhile, you can expect U.S. 
policy to be held steady until the fog 
lifts. Anything else would be very dan- 
gerous. Aggressive moves from Wash- 
ington could bring to power the very 
kind of faction in Moscow that the 
U.S. wants to discourage. Any sudden 
softness in U.S. policy could have the 
same effect; it could make foreign ad- 
ventures more tempting for leaders 
anxious to distract the Russian people’s 
attention from the internal struggle. 


It may be that in the end Stalin’s 
departure will lead to a breakup of the 
Sovict regime. But one mistake you 
may be sure Eisenhower won't make— 
to assume that decapitation of the So- 
vict octopus will kill it fast and that the 
West can relax. 


Eisenhower Decides 
CEA’s Size and Chairman 


President Eisenhower has decided he 
wants a three-man Council of Eco 
nomic Advisers to help him keep tabs 
on the ups and downs of business, and 
what to do about them 

He has also decided that he wants 
Arthur I. Burns, Columbia University 
professor and director of research for 
the National Bureau of Economic Re 
search, to be his chairman (BW—F cb. 
21°53,p31). It was Burns who put the 
final clinch on maintaining a three-man 
council, which is what the office has 
been since it was established by the 
Employment Act of 1946. Other ex- 
perts had favored reducing it to one 
man, as recommended by the Hoover 
Commission on Reorganization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 
e Clean Slate—Eiscnhower’s twin de 
cisions come at a time when Burns, if 
he wishes, can organize his shop from 
the porter upward to staff director. The 
old advisers resigned with former Presi- 
dent ‘Truman’s exodus, and the staff of 
29 had been handed their dismissal no- 
tices effective Mar. 4. ‘Technically, this 
was because Congress has appropriated 
funds for the agency to last only that 
long. 

As things stood this week, the old 
staff members have been invited to ap 
ply to the new boss for their old jobs 
if they want to stay. Many, though 
including Karl M. Arndt, staff director 
—already had decided to leave. Money 
will be provided in a current bill in 
Congress to finance the new council. 
¢ No Theorist—Burns is an expert on 
what causes depressions, but he isn’t 
doctrinair to deal with them. 
He has often criticized the Keynesians 
on the ground that their doctrines are 
too long on theory and too short on 
fact. 

Burns will have 
who the other two m 
council will be. 

He can also be expected to build up 
a staff of top-drawer economists for the 
council. His work at the National Bu 
reau has given him widespread contacts 
in the profession, and his reputation for 
painstaking digging on economic prob- 
lems will draw men who want to do re- 
search rather than theorizing. Under 
his direction, the staff could 
become a powerful fact-finding agency 
for Eisenhower. 


on how 
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But 


Ever since the first of the year, econ- 
omists have been muttcring warnings 
that inventories were getting danger 
ously high again. According to their 
figures, since the stecl strike ended last 
summer, more stocks have been piling 
up on the shelves than have been 
going over the counter. 

This week, BUSINESS WEEK sent re 
porters to various consumer goods 
makers, to find out how the manufac 
turers themselves felt about their stocks 
and their markets. ‘The findings were 
cheering. Almost without exception, 
the companies report that their expecta 
tions are cither unchanged or improved 
over what they were at the beginning of 
the vear. Some firms even said that 
they would step up output even more, 
if they could get the materials. 
¢ Normal Ratio—In the last quarter of 
1952, inventory additions were piling 
up at an annual rate of SS-billion (tabu 
lation). 

But growing stocks are dangerous 
only if they were too high to begin 
with—or if sales are holding steady or 
even slipping (BW—Feb.21°53,p17). 
And since last September, sales have 
been running higher than normally. 
‘Today the sales-to-inventory ratios com 
pare favorably with other periods when 
a “normal” relationship existed between 
stocks and output rates. 

That doesn’t mean that there aren’t a 
few trouble spots. A couple of lines— 
such as coal and oil—are getting a little 
top-heavy. But if any inventory distress 
*develops within the next few months, 
it will probably be touched off by the 
consumer hard goods industries, where 
output is soaring. In January the led 
cral Reserve index went to 142—42% 
over the rate of a year ago. 
¢ The Line Holds—Demand for major 
appliances has set. retailers rebuilding 
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Sales Are Better, Too 


the stocks that they had painfully 
worked off in 1951 and early in 1952. 
Manufacturers, abetted by market  re- 
search reports of expanding consumer 
sales, stepped up output rates to come 
close to those of early 1951, when the 
second post-Korean buying wave was 
underway. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., which 
is working a two-shift, six-day week on 
ranges and refrigerators, cxpects to 
maintain the current rate for at least 
the next couple of months. The com- 
pany says that inventories are running 
from normal on some lines to below 
normal on others. ‘T'V sets are on allo- 
cation to dealers. 

Gencral Electric Co.'s appliance di- 
vision reports that inventorics are in 
line. For the year as a whole, major ap- 
pliance sales may top 1952 by as much 
as 20%. Production of food freezers, 
refrigerators, and washers is running 
ahead of what was originally planned. 
Shortage of materials has stymied the 
output of other appliances. 

Hotpoint Co. and 


Borg-Warner 
Corp.’s Norge Division are both  pre- 


ducing to the limit of available ma- 
terials. Orders from dealers are good. 

The best example of unbridled op- 
timism is in the auto industry. Auto 
makers intend to turn out 3.2-million 
passenger cars in the first half of the 
vear, if they can get the steel. That 
compares with 4.3-million for the en- 
tire vear of 1952. 

By and large, all major consumer 
durable producers are in the same boat. 
As long as sales hold up at present lev- 
els, inventories should stay pretty well 
in line. The trouble starts when manu 
facturers overestimate their market, or 
when everyone trics to increase his 
share of the markct. Many firms have 
announced that thev intend to capture 


a larger slice of the business. That 
might work for a couple of firms—but 
obviously evervbody can't get a bigger 
slice of pic unless the pie gets bigger. 

¢ Proceeding Cautiously—Right now, 
what inventory building there is, is 
mostly volyntary. A dip in sales, and 
you would get another quarter of invol 
untary inventory buildup before the 
brakes could be applicd. In the first 
quarter of 1951, business inventories in- 
creased at an annual rate of $10-billion 
In the second quarter it jumped to $16 
billion. But businessmen are. more cau 
tious today. At the first sign of any 
slack, production rates will be cut back 
immediately. 

Then, too, business is not in nears 
so vulnerable a position as it was two 
vears ago. Consumer durable 
output, though climbing, is not at the 
level it was in 1950. By the time the 
slide started in April, 1951, consumer 
durable output had hung around 160 
(1947-1949 = 100) for about nine 
months. For the past five-month period 
it has averaged only about 131, 


goods 





McGraw-Hill Buys 
Platt Oil Papers 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc., has acquired a group of pub 
lications and services that serve the 
oil industry. ‘The companies are 
National Petroleum Publishing 
Co., W. C. Platt Co., and Platt’s 
Price Service, Inx 

National Petroleum is publisher 
of National Petroleum News, a 
weekly magazine; Petroleum Proc 
essing, a monthly; and TBA (Tires, 
Battcrics, & Accessories) Directory 
& Buver’s Guide. W. C. Platt Co 
publishes two daily services: Platt’s 
Oilgram News Report and Platt’s 
Oil-LAW-Gram. Platt’s Price Serv- 
ice publishes Platt’s Oilgram Price 
Report, which covers all petroleum 
markets—including foreign—and 
gocs out daily from three publish 
ing offices. 

Warren C. Platt, founder of the 
publications and president of the 
companies involved, will join Mc 
Graw-Hill as the publisher of the 
magazines and services. The change 
of ownership becomes effective Apr. 
1, 1953. 

Curtis W, McGraw, president 
and chairman of the board of Me 
Graw-Hill, believes this is a logical 
step for the company to take. “Un 
til now,” he says, “we have had 
no publication directly serving the 
oil industry. Acquisition of the 
Platt properties provides a desirable 
means of centering this important 


field.” 














economic pattern. ‘This is a new, signifi- 
cant trend. Before this, it was con- 
sidered plain ordinary bad business to 
spread yourself like that.” 

Lining up a family. Another modern 
trend is to assemble a family of prod- 
ucts by the merger route. These prod- 
ucts can either be handled by a single 
sales force—their common denominator 
may be that they're all sold in hardware 
stores or grocerics or drugstores—or 
they may be related at the manufactur- 
ing level and sold by different sales 
forces, as with machine parts of various 
types. 

Both the diversification and the fam- 
ily-of-products types of merger often 
give the parent company the look of a 
holding company, Clee says. But they're 
geared to cope with whatever the eco 
nomic future holds 
¢ The Little Fellows—Sinall companies 
may have the same incentive as 
their big brothers, but they're more 
likely to be thinking about taxes, says 
Clee. ‘That's why you often find two 
smallish companies merging when one 
has a sizable tax-loss carrvover. How 
ever, such a company isn't likely to be 
coveted for tax reasons by a big con 
cern—its tax wouldn't swing 
cnough weight to help the big company. 

A small company is likely to be 
owned by one man or a group of family 
or friends. 

It may have gone about as far as it 
can go in expanding out of its own 
earnings. ‘The owners can sell the 
company, pay the capital gains tax, in- 
vest the net proceeds in tax-free munici- 
pal bonds, and sometimes triple their 
take-home pay. Their company might 
have to multiply its profits 20 times to 
give the same effect. 

Or a man may have built up a com- 
many, plowing everything back into the 
ae ah He may have several million 
dollars tied up. The only wav he can 
get it back is to “spin off” a division 
(BW Oct.27°51,p154) or sell out. 
¢ Security—The small businessman _ is 
likely, too, to be looking for future se- 
curity—for his company, for his workers, 
for himself. 

Suppose his company makes rivets 
and 75% of his business is with aircraft 
companies. ‘Things are good now, but 
the owner worries about what happens 
when the defense boom fizzles out. He 
can go into a tax-free merger by taking 
stock in a larger company that absorbs 
his company. The big outfit keeps his 
company name alive, retains his work 
ers, and still lets him run the shop. 


ll. Who Wants It? 


The most likely candidate for a mer- 
ger, according to Clee, is a medium- 
sized company that: 

¢ Has built itself up on one pro- 
duct line. 


merger 


basis 
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¢ Has accumulated enough wealth 
to create a tax problem, yct not enough 
to continue developing itself. 

¢ Is beginning to worry about an 
insecure future, both for the company 
and for management as individuals. 
¢ Squeeze—Pressure is on medium-sized 
companies, as Clee sees it. As soon as a 
small company grows to medium size, 
it’s likely to fit the pattern he describes. 
“I would guess,”” Clee comments, “that 
there is a trend toward climinating me 
dium-sized companies.” 

When a company feels this pressure, 
Clee advises it to look for a buver—not 
in its own ficld but in a field where its 
product will complement or supplement 
the big fellow’s line. He suggests that 
the company executive ask himself 
these questions: 

¢ What company would our prod- 
uct line benefit the most? 

¢ How can I protect my business 
and my people? 

¢ What price should [ get? 

¢ What will my own position be 
after the merger? 


lil. FTC Is Watching 


There's one other thing to remember: 
VC is watching you. 

Inforcement of the merger and ac- 
quisition effect of the Clayton anti- 
trust act rests chiefly with FTC’s Bu- 
reau of Antimonopoly, headed by Jo- 
seph E. Sheehy. If you have a big deal 
in mind, you can reduce the msk of 
later court action by checking with 
Shechy’s department in advance. 

At the moment, 'TC is without a 
chairman. James Mead, Democrat, is 
out. But even when President Eisen- 
hower names a replacement, it isn’t ex- 
pected to make any difference in TC's 
policies toward mergers. 
¢ Section 7—Until December, 1950, 
IVC had jurisdiction only over mergers 
that (1) took place by transfer of stocks, 
and (2) lessened or eliminated competi- 
tion. Since that date, a new Section 7 
covers more ground. 

This section now rules out any mer- 
ger or acquisition—whether by transfer 
of stock or of assets—if ‘“‘in any line of 
commerce, in any section of the coun- 
trv, the effect . . . may be substantially 
to lessen competition or to create a 
monopoly.” 

It will take court decisions, maybe 
from the U.S. Supreme Court, to 
draw sharp lines within this language. 
As FTC interprets the law now, how- 
ever, a merger of directly competing 
companies might be approved under 
Section 7—if the merger strengthened 
their ability to compete with a third 
and larger company. 

Thus it might happen that Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. and Willvs-Overland Mo- 
tors, Inc., automobile competitors, 
could get ITC blessing if thev can 


work out their merger difficulties. To- 
gether they’d make up the fourth largest 
auto company—and a stronger rival for 
the Big Three. 

¢ Just One Suit—I'!¢ only current 
anti-merger action is against Pillsbury 
Mills for buying up Ballard & Ballard, 
Louisville milling company, and Wuft 

Baking Mix Division of American 
Home Products Corp 

FIC alleges that the mergers raised 
Pillsbury’s share of prepared-mix sales 
in the southeastern states from 22.7 
to 44.9% of the total. Yet the Suprem: 
Court in the U.S. Steel-Columbia 
Stcel case rejected any flat percentag 
of the market as the main criterion of 
an acquisition. ““The effect 
of percentage command of a market,” 
said the court, “varies with the setting 
in which the factor is placed.” 

I’'I'C is interested in testing whether 
Pillsbury falls under this interpretation, 
and how. FTC doesn’t have to prove 
that competition is imp ircd Courts 
are fairly solid on the finding that the 
agency only has to prove a reasonabk 
probability that competition is 
to suffer. 


} 
relative 
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IV. Clear It First 


rom newspapers ind business ScIvV- 
ices, FTC culls merger and acquisition 
cases that scem worth looking into. 
Ihe antimonopoly bureau then mails 
a questionnaire to the acquiring 
pany in each case, sometimes a 
version to the acquired 
query asks for: 

e All documents dealing with ac- 
quisition or merger; descriptions of the 
properties; statements to the Securities 
& Exchange Commission; annual re 
ports for years past. 

e The company’s record of other 
mergers and acquisitions; its stock in 
terests in other concerns; its products 
and percentages of market 

¢ Reasons for the acquisition, and 
arguments as to why it would be con 
sistent with the antitrust law 
¢ Chat—Company lawyers and 
tives usually come to FTC at this point 
to discuss the situation with Shechy 
and his aides. After this conference, 
Sheehy may write to the company assur- 
ing it that no further investigation is 
necessary. Or he may assign one of his 
lawvers to study the case. Then the five 
members of the commission would 
vote on ‘whether or not to file suit 

In the Pillsbury case, officials sav, the 
company was warned not to go through 
with the purchase lest TC run an in 
vestigation that could result in a com 
plaint—as it did. Pillsbury denied it got 
any warning. The case is now before 
an FTC trial examiner, whose decision 
can be appealed to the complete com 
mission, then to the Circuit Court and 
after that, the Supreme Court. 
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planes till it had 45, to be flown away by dealers—all in one fine promotional day. 


a Boom, Gives It a Boost 


and were shown around the plant. Then 
cach hopped into a new plane and took 
off for home and customers. It took 
from dawn to 10 a.m. to get the show 
in the air. 

Cessna and its distributors were alike 
enthusiastic about sales. With the 170 
(a four-scater priced at $8,450) and the 
190 (a five-scater that costs around 
$20,000) both selling briskly, they now 
think that the 180 will neatly fill the 
gap between the other models. The 
180 is a four-seater, with a cruising 
speed of around 170 mph., and a $13,- 
000-$15,000 price tag. 
¢ Doubled Sales—The dealers sce eye to 
eve with papa. Take Larry Hunt, who 
runs Air-Oasis Co. in California, largest 
of Cessna outlets. Hunt, whose part- 
nership takes in 10 dealers, sold 106 
new planes last year, and about the 
same number of used jobs. This year 
he expects to sell 200 new planes. 

Hunt’s specialty is using satisfied cus- 
tomers to sell new prospects. He has 
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found a thriving market in the ranchers 
of the rich San Joaquin Valley; one 
huge ranch has nine planes. ‘lo prove 
his own point, Hunt commutes daily to 
work by plane—245 mi. one way. 

¢ Military—Cessna, with Beech Air- 
craft Corp. and Piper Aircraft Corp., 
is a major survivor of the welter of 
private-plane makers that sprouted after 
World War II. All of them, of course, 
are doing the bulk of their business with 
the Defense Dept. these days. But they 
are pressing for the private field. Last 
year Cessna did over $30-million of 
military business, just under $9-million 
in commercial aircraft sales, and $1.5- 
million in a sideline of hydraulic equip- 
ment. Earnings were $1.59 per share 
of stock—par value $1, selling around 
$9. 

To keep that commercial market 
booming, the company is now polishing 
up its 310 model, a twin-engine job 
that may or may not sell at around 
$50,000. 


SOME FLY EAST and some fly 


Cessna dealers take off for 


home 


west as 


from 


Wichita, piloting new models. Among their 


goals: Chihuahua, Vancouver 
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Larry Hunt, big Cessna dealer, arrives by airliner at Wichita .. . 
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MASS FLY-AWAY. Cessna saved up new 


Cessna Scents 


After half a dozen of hopes 
deferred, the makers of ite planes 
really think that they’: t to soar into 
a time of lusty. sal Businessmen, 
ranchers, and plain ent ists are be- 
ginning to clamor f ind And 
enough materials ar i to hand 
to supply a rising den 

Last week Cessna A ift Co. of 
Wichita made a snatch at the hoped 
for market with a big otion show 
to boost its hot new n | the 180. 
Instead of flying planes to dealers as 
fast as they were co ted, Cessna 
saved them up for fly-away. 
When the company h iccumulated 
45 of the new 180 f the older 
170s, and a couple of r 190s, it 
summoned its distribut from the 
four corners of North America 
e Founder—The distribut each ac- 
companied by a newsman from his area, 
were treated to a banquet in honor of 
founder Clyde Cessna quit plan 


... examines plans for twin-engine luxury model now being tested. building for the farn k in 1927— 
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Which Is The Business End 
Of The Barrel? 


Applied to a shotgun, this is a foolish question—but let's 
apply it to a barrel of oil. 


It has been said that, “The future of the petroleum indus- 
try lies in both ends of the barrel.” From one end, so to 
speak, come gasoline and the raw materials for the rapidly 
expanding petro-chemicals industry . . . from the other 
end, asphalt and the heavy residuals . . . and from the 
middle, household heating oils, diesel and jet fuels. 


Sinclair is giving a lot of thought to both ends of the 
barrel, as well as to the middle. Constant experimentation 
in our research laboratories has developed new and 
profitable products . .. and provide even more remarkable 
new ones in the future. 


Sinclair is constantly exploring “both ends of the barrel” 
for obvious reasons. There is certainly a great future in 
both directions . . . and we also know that our competition 
isn’t exactly loafing on the job. And you are another reason. 
We always remember that you're the boss when it comes 
to buying Sinclair products. 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 600 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





Trimming Down Public Power 


Recent court decisions have put a crimp in some of the 
Fair Deal's pet projects, and the new Administration isn’t 


likely to fight the trend. 


The New Deal-lair Deal public 
power program is due for a slowdown 
from now on. A couple of recent court 
decisions will see to that, even if the 
Kisenhower Administration decides to 
make no drastic changes in power 
policy. 

The slowdown—if not turnabout—is 
coming quictly, with none of the fan- 
fare that heralded in the great programs 
of TVA, Bonneville, and Grand Coulee. 
But unless attorneys re- 
sort to every device in the law books to 
check the trend, the courts’ actions in 
a series of cases can put a crimp in the 
program 
¢ Two-Way Stretch—In dealing with 
the development and sale of electric 
power, the Fair Dealers stretched the 
statutes to the limit 

¢ When Congress decreed that 
wey bodies and cooperatives should 
ave preference in purchase of power 
from government projects, they took 
this as a mandate to build expensive 
transmission systems to take the power 
to them 

¢ When Congress approved and 
adopted a comprehensive plan for a 
river basin, they took it to mean that 
every site in the basin was reserved for 
federal development 

Electric companies have long de- 
plored these liberal interpretations, 
which often brought the government 
into direct competition with private in- 
dustry. ‘The companies challenged the 
Administration's interpretation at every 
turn. Some of the court tests are pay- 
ing off now 
¢ SPA Deal Off—A decision handed 
down by the Arkansas supreme court 
nullified a permit granted by the Ar- 
kansas Public Service Commission to a 
rural clectric cooperative to build a 
30,000-kw. steam-powered generating 
plant (BW—Dec.9°50,p28). ‘The co-op 
proposed to sell the entire output of 
the plant to Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration, an Interior Dept. agency, 
which markets power from government- 
built dams in the Southwest. In addi- 
tion, the co-op proposed to build 544 
mi. of transmission. SPA would lease 
the plant and transmission for a period 
of 40 vears at a rate sufficient to pay 
off the loans. At the end of the 40 
years, SPA could take over the plants 
and lines (BW—Nov.18'50,p104). 

The co-op, which was a combination 
of three smaller rural clectric coopera- 
tives, proposed to borrow $104-million 
from Rural Electrification Administra 


Kisenhower's 
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tion to build the plant near Ozark, Ark. 
The transmission line was also to be 
financed by a loan from REA. The 
federated co-op would then serve cus- 
tomers of its three members from the 
SPA system. The co-op’s argument was 
that the arrangement would enable it 
to obtain a firm supply of power at 
rates slightly under those now being 
paid to electric companies. 

Four electric companies, headed by 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. and 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., 
teamed up to stop the deal. They con- 
tended that the loans were really a 
plot to expand SPA. 

The court denied the permit on the 
grounds that (i) state law authorizes 
co-ops to sell power only to their mem- 
bers, and (2) SPA had no legal right 
to purchase power on this scale to firm 
up its hydroelectric energy. 
¢ Dynamite—A similar case involving 
four Missouri federated co-ops is now 
pending before a federal court (BW— 
Nov.18'50,p104). It involves a $50-mil- 
lion loan for steam plants and trans- 
mission lines. 

Both of these cases are political dyna- 
mite. ‘The rural cooperatives not only 
have considerable backing in Congress; 
they're also organized for political ac- 
tion. About 900 of them are members 
of the National Rural Electric Coop- 


International Negotiations 


Benjamin Fairless (right), president of U.S. 
Steel, has been inspecting Big Steel’s iron 
ore operations along the Orinoco River, 
Venezuela. The trip included a_business- 
social call on Col. Marcos Perez Jiminez, 
provisional president and boss of Venezuela. 
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erative Assn., of which (¢ 
former Arkansas 
ecutive manager. 
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ral clectrification sinc 
started.” 

¢QOther Troubles—l hx 
cases are only part of th 
gram’s legal troubles. 

In Georgia last month 
trict court temporarily 
struction of a proposed 41-mi. federal 
transmission line to take energy from 
the Clark Hill dam on the Savannah 
River to Greenwood, S. ¢ 

And pending before the Supreme 
Court is a case that will test the validity 
of a federal license granted to Virginia 
Electric & Power Co. for construction of 
a hydroelectric project on the Roanoke 
River at Roanoke Rapids (BW—Nov.10 
"51,p16). Former Interior Secretary 
Oscar L. Chapman—one of the most 
persistent federal power advocates of 
the New and Fair Deals—fought to keep 
the site for federal dev I'he 
decision, which has been pending since 
the first of the vear ould test the 
limits to which the federal government 
can reserve water-power site A court 
of appeals upheld the federal license, 
but it’s anvbody’s guess how the Su- 
preme Court will decid 
e One Goal—Interior Secretary Douglas 
McKay, who now administers the major 
part of the government's power market- 
ing activities, can make fight to get 
the unfavorable decision reversed. But 
McKay has already declared that he has 
no intention of doing any empire-build 
ing with public power. ‘The chances are 
that he will stick close to the rules the 
courts lay down. 
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Talk included a pledge of cooperation in 
developing Venezuela's iron. And Perez 
Jiminez, with an eye to industrializing his 
country, asked for Fairless 


up Venezuela’s first steel mill. He promises 


help in setting 
it won't compete with U.S. producers, 
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No. 16 in a Series of Jones & Lamson Reports to Management 


The Strong Right Arm of Democracy is Individual Incentive... 


WAKEFIELD BRASS’ INCENTIVE SYSTEM: 


A Small Company with a big Gidea 


PROGRAM: In an industry noted for sharp compe- 
tition and sharper peaks and valleys, F. W. Wake- 
field Brass Company’s incentive system fills in 
the valleys without leveling the peaks. 


RESULTS: Through depression, war, cut-backs and 
recessions, as well as boom times, Wakefield, 
which employs 125 people, has consistently 
shown a profit in the manufacture of close- 
margined lighting equipment. Profits are shared 
on a monthly basis by all management, adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel. Net result is 
plenty of teamwork, headwork and hard work 
--.a remarkable record of earnings ... increased 
quality without increased price... and a mere 
2% turnover in personnel. 


THE STORY: The lighting industry is subject to 
sudden cyclic variations inconsistent with the 
national business curve. It is composed largely 
of small producers — 10 to 100 employees. And 
when many small companies sharpen their pen- 
cils, prices on large jobs may be driven down to 
the point where competitors begin to wonder 
about their own costs. 


Wakefield’s Awakening 
In the early ’30’s, the company was operating with fixed 
costs still unchanged. With prosperity “just around the 
corner”, salaries were maintained at 1929 levels, and 
nothing was done to tune these fixed costs to the times. 
Result: In 1934 the capital structure had to be re- 
organized. Also reorganized was the company’s thinking. 


Wakefield asked itself some elementary questions, used 
the simple answers as the foundation of a new plan. 


Q. What fundamental force creates earning power? 
A. Incentive. Q. What causes economic failure? 
A, Costs in excess of earnings. Q. How could that 
differential be controlled? A. By adjusting fixed costs 
to earnings —i.e., by creating “Variable-Fixed” costs. 


How Wakefield Works It 
Basis of compensation was revised so that all salaries 
for management personnel vary — either down or up 
according to monthly dollar volume of sales. For factory 
supervisors, earnings vary according to monthly dollar 
volume of production. These changes go into eflect 
within 15 days after a rise or fall. 


Thus, an automatic sliding scale drops the employee 
into a lower salary bracket when production or sales fall 
below a set volume — boosts him higher when volume is 
up. In addition, quarterly and year-end bonuses adjust 
compensation to higher levels to attract and hold valu- 
able personnel. 
The Pay-Off 

Strong individual profit incentive has resulted in high 
morale and company-wide teamwork. The Sales Depart 
ment, for instance, will “double in brass” with Purchasing 
when materials are hard to get —and conversely. 


Also, the system puts a premium on manufacturing 
efficiency. In line with this fact is Wakefield's employ- 
ment of a full-time Methods Engineer, a startling inno- 
vation for such a small plant. The result — use of highes 
quality materials in improved products at no increase in 


price to the consumer... which means sales — and profits! 


Wakefield’s people look upon a “salary cut” as payment 
on job insurance with a company that is in business to 
stay — and that shares profits when business is good. 

But above all is the basic fact that the employees of a 
small company in a tough field have had the driving in 
centive to ring up an annual profit for 17 consecutive years! 


Wakefield Brass typifies the host of progressive small companie s that are 
4 found throughout industry. Jones & Lamson regularly works with such 
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companies, as well as with the ‘ ‘giants”, seeking to ac hieve highes 


produc tivity and prec ision in machine tools. 


Sources: The Journal of Accountancy, July, 1952; Unique Services, Cleveland 


JONES & LAMSON (K) 


Dept. 710, 503 Clinton Street 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
Turret Lathes — Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies & Chasers 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC—A GREAT NAME 


when time 





is money.. 


PAX telephones save both! 


Payroll dollars buy extra man-hours when a 
P-A-X Business Telephone System speeds 
operations. This speedy telephone equipment 
brings inside telephone service to all key 
points—saves everybody's time—makes work- 
ing hours much more productive. 

P-A-X is the business tool which pays its 
way in immediate dollar savings . . . stepped- 
up efficiency . . . continuing lower costs. 

Thousands of organizations now control 
operations with P-A-X telephone facilities— 
which they own, entirely separate from the 
public telephone system. Their decisions to 
buy these convenient automatic telephone sys- 
tems stem from a basic business principle: 
when time is money, every minute must count! 

Case studies demonstrating P-A-X applica- 
tion have been prepared in cooperation with 
organizations which own and use P-A-X— 
the business telephone system manufactured 
by Automatic Electric, originator of the auto- 
matic telephone. Requests for more informa- 
tion will be welcomed. Write or call: 
Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 1033 
W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Llinois. 








AUTOMATIE ~ ELECTRIC 


“PAX = 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC | 


IN COMMUNICATIONS 


PAX is asystem of inside” telephones, 
separate from the public telephones, 
and owned by the user. 

pax is completely automatic and estab- 
lishes all “inside” calls, within sec- 
onds, at any time! 

PAX saves on public telephones and 
switchboard—permits marked econ- 
omies in rented equipment. 

Pax is manufactured by the originator 
of the automatic telephone. 

Pax telephones and switchboards are 
identical in quality with your public 
telephone equipment. 


Please send me more information: 


ee 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Out-of-state truckers can relax at the 
‘Tennessee border. The state has in 
creased the maximum weight limit on 
tractors and tandem-axle semitrailers 
from 42,000 Ib. to 55,980 Ib., the samc 
as most surrounding states (page 106). 

. 
Cigarette rumors: Everybody's caught 
in the king-size, filter-tip whirl. Around 
Apr. 15, Reynolds may market new, 
filter-tip Winston and add a king-size 
Camel; a new, king-size Imperial may 
join American ‘Tobacco’s Pall Mall and 
Herbert Tareyton twins; Philip Morris 
is toying with a filter tip 

® 
Schenley Industries sewed up its deal 
with United Distillers of America (BW 

Keb.21°53,p30). It bought — three 

United distilleries and the stocks of 
United’s bonded whiskey labels, J. W. 
Dant and Baltimore Pure Rye. 

2 
Merger fever (page 29) has struck big 
drug manufacturers Merck & Co. and 
Sharp & Dohme; stockholders will vote 
in May. .. . On Mar. 16 stockholders 
will consider merger of lonia (Mich.) 
Mfg. Co., maker of parts and 
bodies, and Owosso (Mich.) Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of screens, storm 
snow shovels. Owosso is headed by 
multimillionaire Calvin P. Bentley, just 
elected to Congress. 

® 
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doors, 


TV sets outnumber bathtubs in Chi- 
cago. There are 1,360,000 television 
scts in use, only 1,260,000 bathtubs. 

2 
Houdry Process Corp. filed a $21,700,- 
000 suit against Socony-Vacuum Co. 
for allegedly infringing on Houdry pat 
ents for catalytic cracking of petroleum. 
Houdry charges that Socony, by licens 
ing others, unlawfully used technologi 
cal information disclosed to Socony 
solely for its own use. Socony says the 
move is an attempt to get full title to 
important inventions developed in So- 
cony’s laboratories. 

@ 


The extremely mild winter promises a 
record 100-million-ton movement of 
iron ore across the Great Lakes this 
year. Crews moved tankers between 
Toledo and Cleveland last week—a weck 
earlier than ever before 

Contracts to build the world’s longest 
bridge across the Mackinac Straits went 
to Merritt-Chapman & Scott and Amer- 
ican Bridge. The long-debated span be- 
tween Michigan’s and lower 
peninsulas will replace slow-moving fer- 
ries and cut crossing time from 53 min. 
to 10 min. 


uppel 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 












WASHINGTON On Russia, Washington will play it “wait and see.” Our policy up to 
/ BUREAU now has been based on the assumption that Stalin wouldn’t force a big war 
MAR. 7, 1953 so long as the West confronted him with a real show of power. But a new 


dictator in Russia could well upset this calculation. Officials frankly don’t 
know what to expect. Hence the caution. 











A new survey of the chances for peace or war will be made. Speculation 
for a long time has been that either Molotov, Malenkov, or Beria would 
take over when Stalin became incapacitated or died. But there’s no unani- 

A BUSINESS WEEK mity on what any one of them—or any other contender, for that matter— 
would mean in terms of relations with the West. Too much depends on the 
politics of the Kremlin—the actions needed to hold power. 

There will be no sudden shift in our foreign policy. If trouble comes 
among Stalin’s heirs, we will try to exploit it in a way calculated to lessen 
the chances of an all-out war. Meantime, we will stand by our line that the 
spread of communism must be halted—containment. 
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Drastic cuts in defense spending now seem less likely. The uncertainty 
about what lies ahead in Russia has supplied the Pentagon with more rea- 
sons why new cutbacks or stretchouts should be held up. 

The process of decontrolling the economy will go ahead. It’s too late 
now to order a reversal—even if officials should think this is desirable. It 
would take new, warlike sigris from the Kremlin to persuade Eisenhower 
that a new control law should be put on the books. 

Russian developments do provide a new argument against tax cuts, 
in that anything that tends to prop up the level of defense spending 
diminishes the chances for an early balance in the budget. 













The next six months will be critical. Officials figure it will take about 
that long to get the real measure of a new Russian administration. Charles 
(Chip) Bohlen, the new ambassador to Moscow, has never been among those 
who felt that the retirement of Stalin from the scene would bring an easy 
end to East-West difficulties. He has studied Russia for years, speaks the 
language, and knows something of the Kremlin’s factions. 












The Eisenhower-Taft alliance is working out. In public statements, 
interviews, and Senate cloakroom activity, Taft is performing as an Admin- 
istration spokesman and defender. The most significant impression is 
that the senator is not at all impatient with the caution Eisenhower is 
using on big problems. And the President is turning to Taft for before- 
decision consultation on everything important. 













On taxes, Taft is standing firm that no cuts should be made until a 
balanced budget is in sight. Eisenhower faces an early fight on this in 
Congress. 
On economy, both men acknowledge tke difficulty of cutting deeply. 
But Taft sides with Eisenhower that it can be done—as opposed to gloomy 
estimates from Eisenhower men like Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
and Budget Director Joseph M. Dodge. 
Foreign policy will put the alliance to the test. This week Taft engi- 
neered an amendment to the “Yalta and Potsdam agreements” resolution not 
PAGE 39 entirely to the State Dept.’s liking. But he justified it on the grounds that 
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Lonesome Lou, a businessman, was in a strange new 

e city, and feeling mighty homesick, and in need of 
warmth and pity. “I’ve heard it said that Statler’s 
where you really are a guest. And if it’s true, it’s worth 
a try—I'll put them to the test. 





2 “This Statler room is big and bright—the homiest I’ve 
e seen! It looks like someone’s living room— it's friendly, 
fresh, and clean. And how I’m looking forward to that 
soft and soothing bed! Here’s luxury and comfort when 


I need them most!” he said. 























And wher he took his Statler bath, his doldrums took 
a powder. He soaked in good hot water, just as snug as 
clams in chowder. “These Statler folks sure compen- 
sate for things a fellow misses—there’s lots cf soap, 


” 


and stacks of towels, soft as baby kisses. 


And later in the dining room, he beamed with pure 

@ elation. “Such food! And in such quantity! Each dish 
is a creation! The price is low, and yet I get the best 
of everything, and served in such a manner as to 
satisfy a king! 











“If ever I’m away from home again for overnight, I 

e know I'll stay at Statler! Boy, they really treat you 
right! Just find the heart of town, and folks, you'll find 
the Statler there with as cheerful, friendly service as 
you'll find anywhere!” 





STATLER 
HOTELS 


oy, a | | 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON «+ LOS ANGELES 
* 

ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER — HARTFORD 
(OPENING SUMMER, 1954) 





























on the Benzene Ring 


When chlorine is introduced to the benzene ring, a number of 


things can happen. It is somewhat analogous to the 
a chord on an organ, By pulling out different stops, 
produces various sound eflects yet, musically, the chord is the 
same. In the chlorination of benzene, a number of different, 
highly useful products are obtained 
are unchanged! 


the organist 


yet, the chemicals involved 


Precision control of the processes involved are the “stops” in 
combining chlorine and benzene. Changes in the atomic structure 
of chemicals produce different products. By carefully controlling 
the union of chlorine and benzene, Columbia-Southern produces 
products of widely different properties -mono-chlorobenzene . . 
para-dichlorobenzene and ortho-dichlorobenzene ... and benzene 
hexachloride. Two of these products, para-dichlorobenzene and 
ortho-dichlorobenzene are chemically the same, but one is a solid, 
the other a liquid the sole difference is in the arrangement of 
the chlorine atoms in the benzene ring. These structural changes 


within a molecule are known as isomerism, 


Pulling out the stops on the benzene ring” is one of numerous 
specialties of Columbia-Southern, augmenting its position as one 


of the nation’s leading manufacturers of chlorine and alkalies. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


FIFTH AVE. AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


sounding of 








COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHLORINATED BENZENES 


Chlorinated benzenes set 
many products and proce 
only a few can be listed here 


MONO.-CHLOROBENZENE. A cleor, colorless 
liquid, used in paints, varnishes, locquers 


in DDT and other insecticides in organic 


synthetics, such os phenol, drugs and perfumes 


PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE., Crystalline in form, 
the basis of most packaged moth crystals. Also 


used as an agricultural insecticide 


ORTHO-DICHLOROBENZENE. A clear, colorless 
liquid, widely used as a solvent for resins, tars, 


rubbers, oils... as a paint and varnish ren 


ver 


... for insect sprays 


BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE. White flokes, used 


extensively in the manufacture of insecticides 


Columbia-Southern produces chlorin 
ated benzenes— and their co-product 
muriatic acid— at Natrium, West 
Virginia. Complete information may 
be obtained through apy ofhies 


( 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues) 





WASHINGTON he was keeping Republicans in line, and that the White House was fore- 
BUREAU warned. Taft says he won’t often be out of line so long as close communi- 
MAR. 7, 1953 cation with the White House is maintained. 


On reciprocal trade extension, Eisenhower wants (1) continuation of 
the “escape clause” permitting the U.S. to restore tariffs if a domestic 
industry proves damages, and (2) a closer look at relative production costs 
between domestic and foreign producers in considering relief. 

All-out free traders oppose both points. But Eisenhower’s “middle 
way” approach insures him an easier time in Congress when extension 
comes up. 

& 

Congress is delaying action until the President fills two vacancies on 
the Tariff Commission. The House Ways & Means Committee, which 
handles tariff bills first, wants to know the new men’s outlook on the law. 

Those seeking more protection are waiting, too. Their view: We 
will get a better shake once two Eisenhower men are appointed. The com- 
mission currently is 3-to-1 Democratic. Handblown glassware manufac- 
turers even withdrew their application after the commission denied them 
a postponement. 

* 

The butter situation is only the beginning of Eisenhower’s farm 
troubles. When he and Secretary of Agriculture Benson underwrote 90% 
support-price guarantees for dairymen, they opened the door for the 
return of government control over farm output (otherwise the cost 
of supports would skyrocket). Already the Agriculture Dept. sees the 
inevitability of cotton and wheat acreage allotments next fall unless this 
year’s crops are very short. 

a 

An orderly shakedown of farm prices coupled with a stable dollar is 
still an Administration hope. It’s Benson’s justification for giving dairymen 
90% support during the “adjustment.” 

Congressional elections in 1954 will be the big test of the Benson farm 
policy. This was the key influence in the butter decision. Farm districts 
can easily swing party control of Congress. 


* 

Mobilization planning will be centered in the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. The Munitions Board, National Security Resources Board, and what’s 
left of the controls agencies will be pulled together under the office of the 
President. Arthur 8S. Flemming, now acting ODM chief, may stay on 
indefinitely. 

The Republicans want to change civil service rules so they can fill top 
policy jobs in the bureaus. Just about every Cabinet officer and adminis- 
trator complains that he is advised by the same men who worked for the 
Democrats, and that they can’t be fired. 

A new law “uncovering” third-level men is being discussed. But it has 
its drawbacks. For one thing, experienced professional people are hard to 
get at government pay scales. For another, removing jobs from civil 
service would invite Democratic cries of a patronage steal. 


2 
Resignation and retirement are probably better solutions to the 
problem. The turnover in government employment is large, about 500,000 
a year. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 7, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Self-Service Reaches the Drugstore 


@ A conservative trade finally puts one foot up on the 


bandwagon started by the groceries. 


@ Heovy inroads of other retailers on business is over- 


coming fear of ‘‘impersonality"’ and pilferage. 


@ First reaction: Sales are growing, both individually 


and over-all, and costs are lower. 


The druggist is finally waking up to 
the 20th century. However reluctantly, 
he has decided that self-service is here 
to stay, that he’d better get on the 
bandwagon. 

According to the latest survey by 
American Druggist, there are now 636 
sclf-service drugstores in the U.S., a 
gain of 264 in a year. Of these, 154 
are stores converted over from service 
and 110 are entirely new. 

This, of course, is barely a beginning. 
Those 600-odd stores are only 1% of 
all the nation’s drugstores—a mere 
rothing compared with the spread of 
self-service in the grocery field. Yet it 
is already possible to see that self- 
service is eventually going to have a 
major impact on drug retailing. Some 
signs even point to a revolution nearly 
as great as that which hit food retailing, 
with major changes coming in the size 
of stores, price policies, and other key 
factors. 
¢ Personalized—The self-service up 
heaval has been slow to hit drug 
retailing for a variety of reasons. One 
of the chief ones is the natural con- 
servatism of the drugstore owner or 
operator, who very frequently started as 
a pharmacist and who insists on think- 
ing of himself as a professional rather 
than as a retailer. He has built up a 
tradition of personal contact with the 
customer, and he sees that tradition 
thieatened by self-service. 

At the same time, he has retarded 
progress in the field by depending on 
legal devices—resale price maintenance 
is the big one—to kill off the threat of 
competition within and without the 
diug trade. 

But it hasn’t worked so well as the 
druggist hoped, and this is the basic 
fact that has finally stirred him. Other 
ictailers have made deep inroads into 
his business, inroads that have become 
really serious since the arrival of the 
supermarket (BW—Dec.9'50,p66). Ac- 
cording to the latest Drug Topics 
study, drugstores today sell only 45% 
of the total dollar volume of toiletries 
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(headache remedies, deodorants, sham- 
poos, facial tissues, and the like). Vari- 
cty stores sell 7%, department stores 
5%, miscellaneous and food stores a 
thumping 38%. 

¢ Cutrates—It is ironic that it was one 
type of drugstore—the cutrate “pine- 
board” stores of the early *30s—that 
gave birth to the supermarket idea. 
But it was only about three years ago 
that the industry as a whole once more 
got interested. Even then there were 
loud outcries about the danger of pil 
terage and about ruining the “profes- 
sional” atmosphere of the drugstore. 
The critics also argued that the drug- 
store, by its very nature, couldn't be 
made 100% self-service. ‘This resistance 
has made the spread of the self-service 
drugstore very spotty. ‘The West Coast 
—which originated the supermarket and 
other marketing innovations—has some 
40% of the self-service drugstores, New 
England only 3%. 

The critics did have one point in 
their favor: The 100% self-service drug- 
store is undoubtedly an impossibility, 
and no one in the industry seriously 
suggests that it is possible. For the 
purpose of counting noses, however, 
American Druggist considers a drug- 
store fully self-service if all merchan- 
dise except in three departments is 
offered on self-service fixtures. ‘The 
three exceptions: fountain, prescription, 
and tobacco departments. 

Besides these 600-odd stores, the 
magazine says, there are some 7,000 
others on a “partial” self-service basis. 
e “Self-Selection”—Scif-scrvice, in one 
degree or another, now has some pow- 
erful champions, among them the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Assn., 
which favors ‘“‘self-selection,” which it 
describes as a “combination of self- 
service and personal attention.” NWDA 
has good reason for wanting to put 
some starch into druggists’ salesman- 
ship. As the business in toiletries and 
drug items has shifted over to the 
supermarkets, NWDA's own members, 
the wholesale druggists, have lost po- 





tential business. So-called rack jobbers, 
sect up to service the supers, have got it 
(BW—Feb.16'52,p155) 

The chains are also deeply involved 
in self-service. Walgreen Co., for ex 
ample, has been experimenting exten 
sively with self-service in drugstores 
and has installed units in a great many 
of its 400-odd stores. It has also con 
verted 16 to full self-service. Chain 
Store Age reports that 34% of all chain 
drugstores today have some kind of 
sclf-service. 

The advocates have 
news to pass on to the trade. Here are 
three major accomplishments of self 
ScrVice: 

Increased volume. Bulman Co., big 
Grand Rapids maker of | self-service 
display fixtures, reports that of th 
several hundred stores in which it has 
made installations, not one has failed 
to boost over-all volume at least 20% 
Some stores have even doubled thei 
business. The gains have these chara 
teristics: (1) they have been made 
regardless of the size of the store and 
(2) they have been storewide, with 
prescription departments getting more 
business along with self-service toilet 
ries departments. 

Bigger average sales. A study of 59 
stores by Lynn Stiles, of the Universit 
of Illinois, shows that the average indi 
vidual sales transaction in independent 
stores increased from about 46¢ to 76¢ 
with the switchover to self-service. ‘he 
average gam in chain stores was from 
62¢ to $1.19. 

Lower costs. Stiles 
typical self-service stores 
expenses of 20% or 21% as against 
25% to 27% for service stores. Larger 


cncouraging 


ilso found that 
operat on 


self-service stores (over $l-million vol 
ume) had expenses of only 17 

Stiles and other observers have also 
discovered that druggists are not really 
much worried by some of the bogey 
men tkey first saw. Few druggists seem 
to feel that the “professional” atmos 
pnere of their stores is damaged by 
eclf-service. As for pilferage, many feel 
that the increase in shoplifting is small 
cnough so that increased volume mor 
than offsets it. 
¢ Turnstiles—There — ar of cours 
still a number of problems to be licked 
before druggists are able to adapt self 
service comfortably to their own opera 
tions. They must find out the formula 
that works best for them as regard 
say, the use of turnstiles. Practice varie 
here, with chain stores 
personal than independent stores to 


which are les 


43 





What Happens 
When RDC Takes Over... 


He Commonwealth Railways of 


Australia extend one thousand and 
fifty miles from Port Pirie to Kalgoorlie. 
When RDC made that trip it cut the 
running time from forty-three hours to 
nineteen and a quarter 

When RDC took over on the Old 
Colony Division of the New Haven, it 
attracted 1600 new riders dai/y. 

When RDC took over the run between 
Brunswick, Maryland, Washington and 
Baltimore, tt cut the Baltimore and 
Ohio’s costs for that service by more 
than half. 


When two RDC’s took over the run 
between Salt Lake City and Oakland, 
they saved the Western Pacific $600,000 
in one year 

The first two RDC’s delivered were 
placed in service on the Boston& Albany 
Division of the New York Central in 
May, 1950. Since then, the railroad 
has purchased eighteen more 

RDC is built exclusively by Budd 
This air-conditioned, 
rail diesel car is establishing new 


Stainless teel, 
levels 
of excellence in railway passenger serv- 
ice, and new highs in patronage and 
railroad income. 
The Budd Company 
Philadeiphia, Detroit, Gary 


FRILL 


PIONEERS {MN BETTER TRANSPORTATION 











When they test-drive the first atomic car... 


National Oil Seals will protect its bearings 


From atomic planes and submarines, it may be only a 
step to atomic automobiles, “powered-for-life” by a factory- 
sealed unit. Tomorrow’s car may not need refueling, but 
you can be sure it will have bearings. And those bearings 
will need the protection of lubricant seals. 


In years to come, as now, industry can look to National V LA a 1 
for help in answering sealing problems. National Oil Seal | 
engineers are constantly at work—not only meeting re- OIL AND FLUID 


quirements of present-day machines, but anticipating the 
demands of tomorrow’s most imaginative designers. ; 
Lhd 


Because of this continuing “years-ahead” research, 
National Oil Seals give you “years-ahead” performance 
in your products of today. National engineers welcome 
tough sealing problems. Will you write us about yours? 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING C 0., INC. Original and replacement equipment on 


GENERAL OFFICES: Redwood City, Calif. + SALES OFFICES: Chicago; Cleveland; Dallas; Detroit; cars, trucks, buses, tractors, agricultural 
Milwaukee; Newark; Wichita « PLANTS: Redwood City, Downey, Long Beach, Calif.; Van Wert, Ohio and earth-moving equipment, appliances, 
PRODUCTS: Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, Airtron Ducts, O-Rings, Silicone parts, Shims. railway equipment, machinery 2427 





INSTALLED WHILE YOUR WORK GOES ON 


Every GLOBE client can attest to the fact 
that his system was installed by highly 
skilled specialists who cooperate to prevent 
virtually any interruption... 





Business goes on as usual wherever these 
GLOBE craftsmen work. 

And upon completion of the job, you can 
enjoy the safety of a system that will detect 
and stop fire automatically... 

A system that defeats FIRE and makes a 
big yearly saving in FIRE insurance cost. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW 


YORK ...CHICAGO...PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 





begin with—favoring them. Many drug- 
gists feel that turnstiles inhibit the 
casual customer from going into the 
store. Even some chain-store people 
feel this; at least one chain has vanked 
out its turnstiles. 

Bevond these relatiy mechanical 
problems are other major ones. 

Makers of toiletries and drugs are 
going to have to start redesigning their 
packages to conform to the needs 
created by self-service. ‘his, of course, 
has already happened on a large scal 
in the food field, and some observers 
think they see it starting in drugs 

e Wider Lines—Sclf-service is having 
another major effect on drug retailing 
,similar to the one it had on food 
retailing: It is spurring druggists to 
widen their lines even beyond what 
many of them carry today. When they 
install self-service fixtures, druggists fre 
quently add to their rular stock 
other items that do vith self 
service. The Stiles study found these 
new departments the most popular 
novelties, photo supp! tor hard 
ware, glassware, costun jcwcelrs 

The process of broadening out 1s 
not confined to drugsto It is rather 
a part of the whole modern trend in 
retailing, typified by the supermarkct 
of reaching out toward the general 
store and one-stop shopping. But th« 
question does arise of who will win 
out at this game of ping good 
Vhe greatest advantage lies not with the 
drugstores, but with the supermarket 
and their heavy trafic and low cost 
of doing business 

A second question Does thi 
mean that self-service |. as it did 
in the grocery field, tend to make thi 
large stores larger at th pense of the 
smaller stores, with th maller vol 
ume and hence greater « nse? 
e Smaller the Better—At the moment 
this doesn’t seem to be ppening. In 
fact, smaller stores that » into self 
service sccm to be m iw a_ better 
profit ratio on sales th lo the big 
stores. This may be ten irvy, depend 
ing on what happen lrug price 
At this moment, tha largely to 
resale price maintenanc d the pric 
umbrella it holds over t drug trade, 
service and __ self-servi tores have 
much the same price, 

The Stiles report mak this per 
tinent comment 

“It appears that petition bx 


tween self-service stor id between 
those stores and sup kets—is not 
yet strong cnough to f the rate of 
proht down to the cust v level in 
retail drugstores. With ontinued 


growth of self-service an muscif-sen 
ice methods, keener competition may be 
expected. The questi How much 
longer can manufact et resale 
prices to protect the ighborhood 


druggist?” 
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Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps must 
outperform all others or your money back! 


Try 24 Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps of any popular type. If 
they don’t give more light and maintain color and brightness 
for a longer time than any other brand, send them back with 
your signed Certificate of Assurance and your money will 
be refunded, 

Remember, Sylvania is a pioneer in fluorescent lighting! 
Sylvania’s modern developments in fluorescent powders and 
coil coatings now assure the best light and more of it for the 
longest time. For the full story of “Fluorescent at its Finest” 

.and why we can guarantee it... write to Sylvania NOW! 


SYLVANIA 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. y 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 





FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, SIGN TUBING, WIRING DEVICES; LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION 
PICTURE TUBES; ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT; PHOTOLAMPS; TELEVISION SETS 


Sylvania completely guarantees every 
fizorescent fixture . . . including every 
lamp and part for an entire year. For full 
details see the Sylvania Lighting Contrac- 
tor who displays this emblem. 


Li 
or Ets 
3 4 


LIGHTING 
CONTRACTOR 


_ SYHVANTA. 
4, Q 
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from Loading Logs 
to Cutting Cellophane 
« 


Rain thheg 
uincy 


COMPRESSORS 


DO IT BETTER...FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Whether it’s operating crane tongs 
that lift logs...or air cylinders on 
cellophane cutting machines... 
Quincy Compressors can be relied 
upon for dependable compressed 
air supply. And these are merely two 
of hundreds of jobs, both unique and 
everyday, performed by Quincy. 

Quincy builds a complete line of 
air compressors in a variety of 
mountings, with sizes ranging from 
1 to 90 c.f.m. You'll find Quincy 
Compressors in service stations, 
garages, or as part of products re- 
quiring compressed air supply. Sold 
and serviced by a nationwide net- 
work of authorized automotive and 
industrial distributors, 


“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” 
booklet shows 
how Quincy has 
solved 16 inter- 
esting compressed 
air problems. 

For your copy, 
write Dept. W-38. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
MORTROIT + CHICAGO + 8ST. LOUIS + DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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How Hot is Air Conditioning? 


N THE Most comfortable coun- 

try in the world, a new form of 
comfort is clamoring for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Air conditioning 
has captured the imagination of 
everyone. 

The year-round air conditioner 
that keeps you warm in winter, cool 
and dehumidified in summer, has 
thrown manufacturers into a tizzy 
of sales hopes and talk. ‘The great 
bulk of complete air conditioning 
is still going into houses priced at 
$25,000 and more, but builders and 
manufacturers are making news 
with reports of air conditioning for 
houses priced as low as $7,000. 

This is pushing what was not 
so long ago a luxury product into 
the mass market with a vengeance. 
And it raises a question: Can the 
middle-income consumer afford this 
new comfort? 

A few manufacturers will admit 
frankly that they are concerned 
with the jolt the consumer may get 
from his monthly cooling bill. One 
company notes two points where 
the cooling bill has proved an ob- 
stacle. One point is that in actual 
practice the cost isn’t spread out. 
If you have one hot month you 
may come up with a whacking bill. 

The Veterans Administration has 
proved another stumbling block 
at times. In one project two-thirds 
of the potential homeowners were 
turned down because, VA said, 
their incomes weren’t adequate to 
take care of the carrying costs. 

There’s evidence that manufac- 
turers are thinking about these 
things. Some companies feel that 
year-round units may not be feasir 
ble for the owner of a $10,000 
house. Most of them are working 
at water-saving devices that cut the 
bill down. 


ECAUSE POWER and water rates 
R to say nothing of climate— 
vary so widely, it’s hard to pin 
down just how big this bill is. 
Chrysler Airtemp Division recently 
surveyed users of its equipment, 
found the national monthly oper 
ating cost was $29 for the cooling 
season. Carvicr Corp. reports that 
on the national average, a 2-ton 
year-round unit (both heating and 
cooling) for a 1,500-sq. ft. house 
will do the job on from $35 to $80 
per season of active cooling. Costs 


have been running higher than 
that, the company sa‘ becaus¢ 
equipment has been bigger. (Thus, 
cooling on 3-ton equipment has 
ranged from $13 a month in New 
Jersey to $35 in Dallas.) 
companies are discovering that a 
2-ton unit does the job in a small 
house. 

If you estimate that $70 may be 
a fair figure to use as 
cooling bill for a small home, that 
comes out to around $6 month 
on an annual basis. Add to that the 
initial cost—another highly variable 
factor—at about $1,000 over th« 
cost of heating equipment, and you 
come out, on a 20-vear mortgag 
basis, with another $6 a month to 
pay, or a total of $12 a month vear 
im year out to install and operate 
the system. 

This sounds like small potatoes, 
when vou look at it this way. And 
such figures explain the manufac 
turers’ optimism. Coleman Co., of 
Wichita, believes that within thre« 
years a new house priced to sell 
above certain ranges will be practi 
cally unsalable if it doesn’t have 
vear-round air conditioning 

Manufacturers feel that the con- 
sumcr will foot the bill because it’s 
an unprecedented age. ‘There’s an 
unprecedented amount of new 
housing—and a growing need for a 
gimmick to sell a house. ‘Vhere’s an 
unprecedented standard of living, 
and the purse to keep it going 


\RKETERS generally could 
M take note of on thing, 
though: Air conditioning may well 
shift people’s spending, just as TV 
has shifted it. ‘There'll be less driv- 
ing on hot nights to cool off, less 
taking to the air-cooled theater for 
refuge, maybe less piling onto the 
beaches on a hot day. On _ the 
other hand, there’s likely to be 
more beer served in an air-cooled 
living room. People have th 
money, and they may choose to 
spend it differently. 

Whatever they spend it on, 
there’s this about air conditioning. 
Sure, you can turn it off if you want 
to save money. But at a cost of 
from 50¢ to $1 a day you're likel 
to hang on to your comfort. As 
with other new, big-ticket ttems, 
there’s a new, steady claimant for 
the customer’s dollar. 


But now 


in average 
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. REMOVING static from clothes . 


. - DEODORIZING garbage pail . . . 


“ee 


CLEANING intricate metalwork. 


Multimillion-Dollar Market 


mum results with a minimum of effort 
Knowing this, the chemical house 
wares demonstrators, hucksters, and 
pitchmen, in the stores and on ‘TV, 
fill the air with words like “‘conven 
ience,” “ease,” and “simplicity.” ‘The 
housewife listens—and often she buys. 
Some of the products she buys are 
out-and-out sanitary necessities, others 
are bald-face gimmicks, and still others 
are parasitic to products that are inno 
vations themselves: for instance, a rins¢ 
to take the static charge off the mirack 
fibers. 
¢On the Bandwagon—Many in the 
trade trace the current surge in chemical 
housewares back to Glasswax, a liquid 
preparation that cleans everything from 
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flatware to windows. Its fantastic suc- 
cess right after the war acted like an 
alarm clock to everybody with a work- 
able formula and a few gross of packag- 
ing jars. A good example is the Embree 
Mfg. Co., of Elizabeth, N. J. 

lor several years before the war, 
Embree produced a children’s playbook 
called Kopecfun. Kopeefun was a good 
enough seller, but like most toys it was 
seasonal. Furthermore, it was usually 
pushed by demonstrators who had 
nothing to do but twiddle their thumbs 
when the fall and winter toy season 
passed. After the war, Embree decided 
it needed other products to balance its 
scasonal production and to keep its 
string of demonstrators busy. It hit 
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SAVES DOLLARS 
for PENNIES 





because 


Wasted minutes are costly— 
save money by using smooth 
writing MONGOL pencils that 
stay sharp longer and require 
fewer trips to the pencil sharp- 
ener. Try them and you'll 
appreciate the difference 


ordinary pencils 
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IN SAN ANTONIO.. 


WHERE YOU 


MAKE IT. 


Not to be overlooked by the industrial 
site seeker are these pertinent facts 
about modern San Antonio: 


*The Alamo City, America’s fastest 
growing major city, is now a major 
market for your product — any 
product. 

*The territory of which San Antonio 
is the trade and distributing center 
is expanding with amazing speed. 

*By its location astride natural trade 
routes, plus Foreign Trade Zone No. 
6, the city is ideally adapted for 
international commerce. 

*These factors add up to an unusual 
opportunity for the producers, im- 
porters and exporters of a wide 
variety of consumer goods, 


Furthermore, in San Antonio, located 
smack in the middle of a huge and 
rapidly growing national and interna- 
tional market, you have co-operative 
skilled and unskilled labor, an equable 
climate for better living, lower build- 
ing construction and maintenance costs, 
ample natural gas, low electrical rates, 
easy access to essential raw materials, 
pure artesian water, a favorable tax 
structure with no state sales or income 
tax, spacious, inexpensive industrial 
sites near attractive residential areas, 
and a host of other basic factors advan- 
tageous to manufacturing and industry 
in general. 

San Antonio has the welcome mat out 
fer you. Let us tell you more about this 
modern city where a ready, vast and 
growing market awaits your product. 
Inquiries held in strict confidence. 
Special surveys will be made to give 
you the facts you need. 


MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
776 Insurance Bidg., San Antonio 5, Texas 


AMERICA'S FASTEST GROWING _“@ 
MAJOR CITY Sy, 
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CONVENIENT and easy are the words for chemicals for spraying windows clean 


Clean Up ona 


Chemicals 


In New York last week, John Wana- 
maker's department store finished up 
its 10-day Chemical Carnival, and mul 
titudes of housewives toted home shop 
ping bags full of products—some new, 
some old, but all with strange sounding 
names: Odor-Ban, Whink, Easy-Off, 
Quel, Trav, ‘Tutchon, and Dri-Klean-A 
Garage. 

When the same 
start browsing under the kitchen sink, 
for something to clean golf clubs or for 
the cooking sherry, they're likely to find 
themselves in a strange and rather mys 
tical world—the cans, jars, and bottles 
that make up the multimillion-dollar 
chemical housewares market. 

e Easy Does It—The fact that Wana 


women’s husbands 


maker could gather toget 


cleaners, polishes, men 


gleamers, and remover 


department shows how far t 


housewares industry ha 
before World War II 
when domestic help was 
than housekceping 
housewares was basicall 
cluttered industry. A he 
a bottle of ammonia, son 
a cleanser for the bathre 
and not much else. 

Now domestics com 
they come at all), and th 
purse is relatively fat 
does most of the cleani 


body clse, she wants to 
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For flexible “elbows” 


hangs b. its “elbows’”’ —rotor assemblies that 


control the maneuvers of 


its H-21 Helicopter—Piasecki 
Straight up, straight down, forwards, backwards, or just hovering- 
the Piasecki “Work Horse” Helicopter’s peculiar flying 
maneuverability rests in its rotor assemblies. It is these flexible precision production 
“elbows” that adjust the pitch of the ‘copter’s great blades. 

Each unit involves more than 625 separate parts. To machine and 
assemble them. Piasecki depends on Lycoming for precision production. 


looks to Lycoming’s 


Lycoming stands ready to assist you whether you have a metal 
product that needs speedy precision or volume fabrication—or 
“just an idea”’ in the rough or blueprint stage. Long famous for its 
metal-working skill, Lycoming continues to meet the most exacting 
requirements in a wide diversity of fields, both industrial 

and military. Whatever your problem—look to Lycoming! 











More than 6,000 machine tools, a wealth of creative 
engineering ability and 24 million feet of floor space 
stand ready to serve your needs. 





Lycoming-Spencer Division 
AVCO Manvfacturing Corp. 
652 Oliver Street 
AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES + PRECISION-AND- Williamsport, Pa. 
VOLUME MACHINE PARTS « GRAY-IRON CASTINGS «+ STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION Pleas 


Lycoming's varied abilities and facilities 


e send me further information on 


Name 


Loox ro lycom | NG = rene enopuerion 


LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION WILLIAMSPORT, Pa. SO 7 > — 
ARE) AQ) VCO 
CQRPOt st On 
BRIDGEPORT-LYCOMING DiviS STRATFORD, CONN, ose ORE nene e 
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SECURITY plus 


INCENTIVE 


Like many employers, you might like to liberalize 
your pension plan to provide larger retirement in- 
comes for your employees. But you hesitate to 
increase the fixed pension obligation you have 
already assumed. 

A sound alternative may be for you to create a 
profit-sharing plan, or a thrift and savings plan, 
in addition to your pension plan. 

We have helped many companies work out such 
combination plans—plans that combine security and 
incentive. Let us help you explore the possibilities 
of an effective retirement program for your com- 
pany, including a cost estimate. Write or call our 


PENSION TRUST DIVISION. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 


HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 


50 





upon chemical housev ilso sea- 
sonal, and also a traditional field for 
demonstration selling 

In July, 1947, Embree introduced 
Wipe-On, a permanent-type floor or 
surface finish. Wipe-On did well. In 
1948 it sold $5-million retail. It hasn’t 
done that well since, but it till a 
good seller. In recent years Embree ex 
tended its line of chemical housewares 
to five other products, including Evree, 
a metal polish. In the « pring and 
carly fall, the company up to push 
its housewares; around Christmas, it 
takes time out to promote the playbook, 
Kopecfun. 
¢ Survival—The fact that a compara 
tively small company like Embree can 
make big money in hot ire chemi 
cals is a constant lure to other small 
groups of businessmen feel they 
can do the same. As a result, there is 
a host of small manufacturers in the 
trade. Forty different ypliers wer 
represented at the recent Wanamaker 
carnival. But for ever produce who’s 
making a dollar from h uper metal 
polish, there is a flock of others either 
fighting for life, or goim indet Phe 
reasons are in the charactcristics of the 
industry itself. 
¢ Pipeline Filling—Very often there is 
a tremendous boom in sa following 
the debut of a workable, well-advertised 
product. In many cas¢ iter sales fall 
short of early promisé This is what 
distribution men call pipeline filling. 
Stores and wholesalers build sizable in 
ventorices to meet carl demands 
brought on by initial ad campaigns and 
by all important housewife-to-housewife 
talk. Pipeline filling means tremendous 
sales for the manufacturer, but the ex 
pericnced producer has learned to wait 
and see. The important sales, in the 
long run, are at retail level 

When consumer demand starts a dip 
—and it doesn’t have te be much of a 
dip—the retailer will stop reordering and 
start “‘selling off the shelf.” This is 
when the manufacturer has to have 
capital. He has to keep up expensive 
ad campaigns when ther no money 
coming in from his accounts. If he 
hasn't prepared for this jolt, he may go 
under. 
¢ Competition—On top of the slump 
which follows pipeline filling, the pro 
ducer may suddenly find himself nearly 
inundated with new competition. He 
mav be surprised that some of the com 
peting products are very similar to his, 
in both name and content. This is when 
the game gets rough. The marginal pro 
ducers live but briefly. The price com 
petition and the high costs of competi 
tive advertising and merchandising may 
be cnough to drive out even large, 
established corporations (BW—Feb.28 
"53,p102) 
e Reinforcements—A successful chemi 
cal houseware manufacturer knows what 
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"Why Thursday? 
Ship B&O TIME-SAVER, and 


99 


get it here Wednesday! 


@ Speed means money to the man 
waiting for important merchandise— 
and Baltimore & Ohio’s Time-Saver 
Service on less-carload freight is not 
only speedy but also dependable. 


It saves 14 or more shipping time, and 
offers dependability made famous by 
B&O’s well-known Sentinel Service 
for carload freight. 


Time-Saver Service is of utmost value 
to receivers, who can make plans and 
time promotions with confidence. 
There’s extra advantage for your busi- 
ness through use of the Time-Saver. 
Ask our man! 





Railroad 


Constantly doing things—better! 





pre 


FOR HOMES. In any size, style or floor plan, 
your concrete house will give you lifelong 
comfort and economy. Because of its dura- 
bility and low maintenance expense a 
concrete house costs you less per year to 


own. Concrete also is firesafe—it can’t burn! 


ete] [od = ia a - 
is the best 
construction buy 


Concrete house 


in Seattle 


the Nation — 


Concrete church 


in Lewiston 


FOR STRUCTURES 
such as hospitals, 
shops, schools 
factories and public 
buildings. Concrete 
provides rugged 
strength, economy, 
firesafety, beauty. 


comes after his product 
monplace: He’s got t 
a new product—somet! 
again wow the housewi 
only way he knows to ¢ 
line on his sales chart 

An example of this i 
new type silver polish 
Industries, Inc., of Nev 
mula for Instant-Dip 
from Europe and put 
market less than a year 
six months, Lewal ship 
lion bottles of the polis! 
furiously advertised 
magazines. 

Today it’s still sellin; 
factory sales haven’t be 
for the past few month 
tition in the new, dip-t 
ishes has become rugge 
dozen: others on the 
soon Lewal is going t 
products. When th 
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Dip will provide revenue 
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spun editions of industri 
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Wolcott Co., 


FOR FARM BUILDINGS and improvements of ‘ iss oF Matted! Gens 


all kinds. Conerete is a good investment Sa. called Slik, a preparat to prevent 
oe Wolcott 


buvs Slik from Par-Way Corp. of Calli 


produc t 


because it is economical; sanitary; saves food from sticking te 


feed and labor; keeps livestock healthier; 


resists fire, storms, rot, rats, termites. 


FOR PAVEMENTS. 
The high light 
reflectance and 
high skid resistance 
of conerete make 
it safer. Moderate 
first cost, low up- 
keep cost and long 
life result in real 
low annual cost. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, lil. 
A national organization to improve and extend the 
uses of portland cement and concrete through 
scientific research and engineering field work 


Concrete 
barn near 


Portland 


Conecrele Street 


in Ailgore 





fornia, which has beer 
bakers for 20 years w 
Vegeline. Wolcott als 
and GlasSpray. 

¢ Branching Out—If a 
wares maker has exha 
venience angle, and if h 
more industrial cleaner 
home use, he can alwa 

products in other field 

cal Products Corp., of 
N. J., has done just tl 
line of static charge n 
Anti-Static Rinse for 
Clean for LP records 


automobile seats; and | 


Electro-Chemical Pro 


small (its four prod 

$380,000 retail last 

vet afford across-the-b 

but if one of its product 
on and starts to follo 
inlaid steps of Glasswa 

it can be reasonably sur 
cycle will result. 

And it only can 
something left of the 
dust settles. For as on 
ufacturer says: ““Whet 
drops out of a chem 
product, it really drop 
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A WORLD OF SKILL IN 


© N E SYMBOL 


In the hands of the Qualified Elec- 
trical Contractor—your local NECA 
member-—lies the skill born of years 
of work and learning. From imagi- 
native engineering and hard practi- 
cal application comes his ability to 
build more efficient electrical sys- 
tems. Within a NECA Contractor’s 
reach are the new-born techniques 
and vast resources of a half-century- 
old service organization. Within his 
grasp is the capacity to do a com- 


plete electrical service job in the 
least time for the lowest cost. 


All these advantages are symbolized 
by the seal that marks his place of 
business and his projects. Look for 
this symbol next time you need elec- 
trical service. 

Your local NECA Contractor backs 
every job for workmanship and 
materials with a one-year written 
guarantee. 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE SEAL 

THAT SYMBOLIZES 
ELECTRICAL 
SATISFACTION 





"Better Seating Stepped, up 
Work Output; In Our Officer” 


says Mrs. Lucille Wilson, District Office Manager 


*$31.00 in Florida, Texas and 11 Western States. (Zone @2) 


left: 20LA Side chair. With 
arms, tubular legs. $27.50 


” ($28 50 in Zone Pox 

Right: 18TA Executive chair. 

eo seat, with arms, form 
base. $47.50 ($49.50 in 

Zone 2) 

Other models also available 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


COSCO ii 


BETTER SEATING means BETTER WORK 
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American Airlines, Inc. 


MODEL 15F 
The COSCO SECRETARIAL 


The COSCO SECRETARIAL 
Designed by Seating Engineers 
to Reduce Fatigue— 
Increase Efficiency 


Businessmen are mene: 1ing that 
fatigue, work lag and absenteeism 
drop when correct seating is given 
consideration. That's why so mé an Ly 
are choos sing this COSCO § ar- 
ial for... Typists, Switchboar ‘d Of er- 
ators, Secretaries and Clerks. 

Here’s a posture chair you can 
adjust 4 ways to fit your body, and 
your idea of comfort...in a matter 
of seconds—with no tools. And you 
sit on a foam-rubber-cushioned, sad 
dle-shaped seat that's luxuriously 
pa ma 

Sturdy, all-steel construction, one- 
piece ‘FORM-FLO” base...and 
bonderized, baked-on enamel finish 
assure its long life and lasting beauty. 
You can choose from 4 harmonizing 
colors of durable, Du Pont ‘‘Fabrilite’’ 
upholstery. For full details, mail 
coupon today. 


Please attach Coupon to your letterhead 


weer rm mm nmr mm nmr rm rr mw rr ererrernrs 


COSCO Office Chairs 
Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation 
Dept. BW-3, Columbus, Indiana 


Yes, | would like the name of my nearest dealer and 
full details on COSCO office chairs. | am particularly 
interested in: 


CD Secretarialchairs [Executive chairs () Side chairs 
a 


eee 


Address 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 





Fair trade lost a round when Georgia's 
supreme court held the state’s act to be 
invalid—a victory for Grayson-Robinson 
Stores over Oneida, Ltd., New York 
silverware maker. The basis: The 1937 
laws violate “due process of law’ provi 
sions in the state constitution. This 1 
the same argument being used at federal 
level by Schwegmann Bros. in its several 
cases. 

2 
Independent toy stores are thriving, 
says the Toy Guidance Council. It 
notes that business in toy shops jumped 
14.2% in 1952, while toy sales gained 
only 5.1% in department 
in variety and mail-order 
council’s reasons: better 
promotion by the independents. 

e 
Cork tips: Last year th 
selling U.S. cigarette wa 
bacco’s Herbert ‘Tareyton, a cork-tipper 
that increased its sales an estimated 
31.6% over 1951 (BW—Dec.27’52, 
p+l). This market must look good to 
other companies: Philip Morris is now 
selling its Dunhill with both cork and 
regular tips; Liggett & Myers is doing 
the same with Fatima. 

* 
Supermarket operators generally (69% 
of those asked) prefer to open new units 
within shopping centers, according to a 
Super Market Merchandising survey. 
Additional note: Shopping centers are 
sprouting so fast—and so close together 

they're beginning to compete with 

cach other. 


tores, 9% 
tores. The 
service and 


eventh best 
American ‘l'o 


a 
Thor Corp. will soon add an electric 
wall range to its appliance line, which 
already includes washers, driers, ironers, 
refrigerators, and home freezers. The 
range will be made by Thor’s new sub- 
sidiarv, Leeson Steel Products Co., 
which formerly produced Presteline 
ranges. 

e 
The 1952 beer market 
ale to Jacob Ruppert 
ports net sales of $32-million, 
pared with 1951’s $25-million. Barrel- 
age rose from 1,517,170 to 1,800,036. 
The U.S. Brewers Found 
that 1952 
country as a 
ovcr 1951. 


ill cakes and 
brewerv re- 


as Com- 


ition reports 
sales of beer 1 ale for the 
whole rose only 1.3% 


» 
Gimbel Bros. is the latest big retailer 
to go suburban. Its Milwaukee store 
wili open a branch unit outside of 
town next Christma After that, Gim- 
bel plans branches outside its other 
main-store cities: New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Pittsburgh. In New York, the 
branches will bear the Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue name as well as Gimbel’s. 
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“THAT’S HOW DAD SEES BACKWARDS!” 


“M“ DAD is a real good driver, Rags. He even had 


this extra rear vision mirror put on the car so he 


can see behind him. Then he won't turn out in front of 
someone who's trying to pass him.” 

Are you doing everything you can to keep from hav- 
ing accidents? And do you carry adequate automobile 
insurance, with safe limits of liability, with a depend- 
able organization such as Hardware Mutuals? 

Your Hardware Mutuals representative will help you 


determine your needs. This friendly attitude reflects 
Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy® that makes 
your interests our first consideration. It assures you 
fast, sympathetic, day-and-night service and prompt, fair 
claim handling. Dividend savings returned to policy 
holders now tota! more than $110,000,000. 

Call Western Union by number, ask for Operator 2 
say you'd like the name and address of your nearest 


) and 


Hardware Mutuals representative. Contact him today! 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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How An Automatic Plant Can Con 


Itself 


In hydrogenating gasoline automatic controls 
maintain right flow, temperature, and pressure. 


2 Laboratory tests every half-hour or 
so showed whether this produced 
right product, men adjusted controls 


to keep it right. 


Now a product analyzer te 
continuously, automatically ges 
flow, temperature, and pr: 


vre to 


keep product the same. 


Analyzers Keep Product Up to Par 


it } errors in 


In many industrial processes, par 
ticularly in chemical and petroleum 
plants, the uniformity of the end prod 
uct depends on how well the tempera- 
ture, pressure, and flow are controlled. 
‘That's why chemists and engineers go 
to such pains to establish the exact con- 
ditions that will produce the desired 
results. ‘The next step is to maintain 
these conditions. 

Ordinarily, it’s done through an elab 
orate system of gauges that regulate 
themselves very much like a thermostat. 
his automatic control, but it 
leaves one side of the problem wide 
open—it doesn’t allow changes in com 
ponents that may change the product. 
¢ New Solution—Up until recently, the 
only solution was to send specimens of 
the product to the lab for testing. Now, 
however, plants have their eyes on a 
new analyzer that will continuously test 
the product 

If the tests hold up, they could lead 


gIVeES 


56 


to a completely automatic operation 
where a chemical plant or petroleum 
process could be operated by one man 
pushing the controls to “on” in the 
morning and to “off” when something 
goes wrong or the day's work is done. 

In hydrogenating gasoline under the 
standard method, for instance, separate 
controls maintain constant temperature, 
pressure, and flow of gasoline and hydro 
gen to the process. Usually these condi 
tions give the desired product. But as a 
catalyst gets older, its properties may 
charge, and more heat may be required 
to get the same result as when the cata 
lyst was new. 

By adding the new analyzer, however, 
you can check the product as it flows 
from the process. If anything is wrong, 
the plant technicians can fiddle with 
the controls until the process is operat 
ing right again. By connecting the ana 
lvzer directly to the temperature or 


other controls, the process automati 


cally compensates for 
operation. 
e New Aids—Last wee! 
Conn., Perkin-Elmer ¢ 
two new instruments, t 
Analyzer and the ‘Tr 
which the company exp 
problem of continuou 
of the new instrument 
radiation (BW—Jul.5’5 
In the new instrument 
are directed at a samp! Some of the 
other not Ihe 
that a 
COMPOSI 


t Norwalk, 
nnounced 
Bichromator 
Analyzer, 
to solve the 
Both 
infrared 


ifrared rays 


ravs are absorbed 
importance of infrare 
product of a given ch 
tion will always absorb exactly the same 
nt ired I'he 

Ilwavs be 


d will differ 


freque ncies, or “color, 
pattern for absorption 
the same for one material 
from that of any other 

¢ Bichromator—On th line, to 
check a product, two veths that 
show particular absorptic haracteris 
selected. The B 


tics arc ymator 1s 
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set to check these two wave lengths. 
When the correct product is passing 
through the test chamber, the instru- 
ment will indicate this. If the prod- 
uct changes, the dial of the instrument 
will show the change in concentration 
from that of the correct product. 

Instead of a dial indicating the con- 
centration, the instrument can be con- 
nected directly to controls that change 
the conditions to correct the process. 
¢ Tri-non Analyzer—Sometimes, with 
certain Organic compounds, it is diffi- 
cult to get a couple of unique wave 
lengths that can be used for analysis. 
Still the absorption characteristics of 
the compound differ from those of any 
other. The Tri-non Analyzer was de- 
veloped to check such compounds. 

Instead of separating the infrared ra- 
diation into separate wave lengths, the 
instrument checks the heat change of 
a sample of the product desired. As 
a product absorbs infrared rays, its tem- 
perature rises slightly. By filtering the 
rays through samples of a pure product 
and comparing the heat change with 
that of the rays passed through the 
product coming from the process, the 
Tri-non indicates whether the process 
is operating correctly. As with the Bi- 
chromator, it can be connected directly 
to the controls to operate the process. 

At present, the Tri-non has been 
developed only for use with gases, and 
it doesn’t differ too widely from simi 
lar instruments recently made by 
other companies. But the Bichromator, 
which, according to Perkin-Elmer, will 
operate satisfactorily on both liquids 
and gases, is completely different from 
anv other instrument yet developed. 
¢ First Buyers—The first Bichromator 
will be sent to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. in about a month. The 
new Il ortier plant of American Cvyana- 
mid Co., which will start operations late 
this vear, will be equipped with several 
of the new instruments. Neither du 
Pont nor American Cyanamid will say 
exactly what it plans to do with the 
Bichromators. Apparently, both com- 
panies will experiment with them first. 

Dr. Van Zandt Williams, vice-presi- 
dent and director of sales and research 
for Perkin-Elmer, thinks that techni 
cians and engineers at both companies 
will have to be convinced that the in- 
struments work before they will be 
willing to rely on them. 

At present, most companies take 
samples of their products at intervals 
and send them to a laboratory for 
analysis. Dr. Williams doesn’t think 
the companies will quit making the 
laboratory tests as soon as the new 
instruments are put in. ‘They will com- 
pare the lab reports with the indications 
of the Bichromator or Tri-non. If the 
results jibe, the chemists and_ techni- 
cians will gain confidence in the indi- 
cations of the analyzers. 
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Ideco...the permanent steel building... 
prefabricated standard units . . . 


especially planned for your long-range needs. 


Whatever industry or business you are in, 
Ideco steel buildings custom-planned, 
permanent .. . offer the sensible answer to 
your building needs. 

Ideco buildings are planned for your par- 
ticular requirements . . . using predesigned 
Ideco building parts. Their clean lines and 
modern design give them a trim business-like 
appearance inside and out you and your 
Company can be proud of your Ideco build 
ing. 

Ideco’s deep-rib sheet for sidewalls and 
roof can bear greater loads than ordinary 
corrugated sheet . . . means fewer structural 
members . . . cuts erection time and saves 
material . . . often makes possible a greater 
open floor area. All exterior structural mem- 
bers are hot-dip galvanized for complete 
weather protection . keeps maintenance 
costs at a minimum. 

When you begin thinking about your new 
building, plan wisely . . . plan for the years 
ahead. There’s an Ideco permanent steel 
building that will meet your special needs 
now and in the future . . , shop-fabricated to 
eliminate costly field fabrication . . . speedily 
erected by unskilled labor. 


Ideco’s square column deep-rib sheets 
bear heavy loads . long over-lap 
square joints keep out wind and 
moisture, 


Request your copy of Ideco's 
informative book ‘Stee! Bulidings"’ 


SEND THIS. COUPON! 
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IDECO DIVISION, The Dresser-Stacey Co. 
Dept. B, Columbus 8, Ohio : 
Please send me your book ‘‘Stee! Buildings.” 


I am considering a building about x 


Position 





alert Savings and Loan 


UNITED STATES 


SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGUE 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE IN THRIFT AND HOME OWNERSHIP 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 


ASSOCIATION 








( Adverttiss 
4000 Associations United* 


of progressive financial 


This group 
titutions and 
managers are banded together in a na 
tion-wide trade association known as the 
United States Savings and Loan League. 
With the first Savings and Loan being es 
tablished in the United States in 1831, a 
nation-wide affiliation of leaders soon fol 
lowed. The United States Savings and 
Loan League was founded in 1892 on the 
fundamental concept of promoting and 
protecting the high principles of thrift 
and home ownership; and to increase the 
number of people enjoying the great 
American heritage—the right to a “secure 
life’’! 


Modern Laws and Protection for Savers 
During the early 1930's, Savings and Loan 
executives fighting off economic chaos of 
the times undertook to build a more flex 
ible and serviceable savings association 
business. With the help of many, the lead- 
ers of the United States Savings and Loan 
League in 1934 successfully introduced 
legislation in Congress creating the Fed 
eral Home Loan Bank System. This pro 
vided a reserve credit system for these 
Savings Associations, similar in structure 
to the Federal Reserve System for com 
mercial banks. 


Insurance of Savings Accounts Obtained 
Seeking to build into the system such 
safety that the public could make capital 
available for the financing of homes with 
out fear of loss, the leaders within the 
United States Savings and Loan League 
drafted the original concepts of the Fed 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration. This permanent instrumentality 
of the United States Government today 
has reserves and resources totaling $193 

590,000 and has an insured liability of 
only $57.71 for every dollar of capital. 
The ratio of capital to insured liability is 
the highest and greatest protection pro 
Vided for any type of financial institution 
safeguarding savers! 


Higher Living Standards — Today the 
average American has more money “in 
reserve” and is better housed than families 
in any other part of the world. Attribute 
this higher standard of living not only to 
the natural wealth and industry of our 
country, but also to the soundly con 
ceived and proficiently managed Savings 
Associations that have aggressively and 
consistently encouraged families to save 
and build security through home owner- 
ship! Get acquainted with the Savings 
and oan Association in your home town 
this week .. . it’s good business to back the 
things that help Americans do business 
the free enterprise way. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the United 
States Savings and Loan League in behalf of the 
1000 member institutions who exhibit our emblem 

*The same general type of institution is also 
familiarly and legally known as: co-operative 
bank, building and loan association, homestead 
association, savings association building 1850 
ciation, 

















Better furniture faster, easier 


S p 0 \ t EX cushioning materials 


The design and manufacture of quality furniture have been greatly changed with the 
introduction of rubber in cushioning materials. 


Two of these materials are Texlite rubberized curled hair and Texfoam latex foam 
rubber—made by the The Sponge Rubber Products Company. 


For the furniture manufacturer, these materials mean a new freedom of styling and 
easier, faster manufacturing methods. Both Texlite and Texfoam are ideal production 
materials. Any cushion shape can be accurately reproduced by the thousands with the 
assurance that each will faithfully hold its style for years and years of wear. 


Cushioning is an important part of our business whether it’s for furniture, rugs, boats 
or automobiles. If you have a cushioning problem —new or old —write to us today. 


(INDUSTRIAL UPHOLSTERY CUSHIONING SEINE FLOATS—BOAT FENDERS—ICE BUCKETS HOME AND OFFICE 


























CELLULAR RUBBER TEXLITE RUBBERIZED HAIR—TEXFOAM CELLULAR PLASTIC RUG CUSHIO! 


: (lluler “Wleleriale 
al 
THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 697 Derby Ploce, Shelton, Connecticut 
In Canada; Canadian Sponge Rubber Products, Lid., Waterville, Quebec 





SOUNDCRAFT 


in the new 


Wici-cuee 


> <4 soune mart 
TAPE CHEST 

> 2 « 

> 2 ~« 


SNOW-COVERED, cloud- Sdeieat peak of New Hampshire’ s Mt. Washington offers 
Soundcraft, the world’s finest perfect atmospheric conditions for testing icing characteristics of jet engines. 
high-fidelity recording tape—now 
available in a handsome, permanent 
filing cabinet. The “Tape-Chest" stores 
five reels of 5" or 7" tape in individual 
drowers. It is yours at no extra cost 
with the purchase of five reels of tape. 
The perfect way to file, protect 
your valuable recordings. 


REEVES 


SOUNDCRAFT core. 


10 East 52 St., N.Y. 22, N.Y, 
@PAT, APPLIED FOR DEPT. M 


New Products! ae | | SS 
New ideas! TEST HANGAR, literally chained against the howling winds, can duplicate the condi- 


tions of a jet letting down through heavy, icy clouds. 


HANNOVER 


— =~GERMAN 


INDUSTRIES FAIR 
APRIL 26-MAY 5 


Plan now to visit West Germany's Hannover 
Fair! See over 4,000 exhibits that include 
Materials & Equipment for these industries: 
@ Mining, Milling, Metalworking Machinery 
Motors & Engines 
Electrical Manufacturing & Construction 
Tools 
Chemical & Other Processing 
Electronics 
Textile Machinery 
Automotive 
Office Supplies... and products 
for every industry! 
Get full FREE facts. Call or write: 
ERMAN - AMERICAN TRADE PROMOTION 
cee Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. FUEL FLOW is regulated by thermocouples on the engine’s tail cone, which transmit 
Wisconsin 7-0727 | temperature changes to the electronic controls. They're tested with care. 
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There's a world of difference 
in office furniture! 





Ask the dealer who features 


STEELCASE 


to give you the facts on: 


Gains in office output (as high as 35% has been reported) 
How greatly work-flow is facilitated by 
‘Steelcase engineering and planning 
Seating more employees in the same area (increases as high as 25%) 
How changing job requirements are met by the 
interchangeability of desk tops, drawers and pedestals 
The effect on both employees and customers of 
new styling, colors and beauty 
How increased filing capacity can be obtained 
with decreased floor space a _ Ts 
The great money saving over a period of years Steelcase 
made possible by lifetime construction in the classified 
Why leading national organizations standardize on Steelcase. Pomc wh mt 
Ask your dealer for their names 


— es — ey 


For new ideas in office planning, write for ‘Tooling Up Your Office Business Equipment 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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that does dishes 
faster and easier 
than models 
costing $300! 


gee of it! Now You can owna 
dishwasher for only $49.50—a 
dishwasher that actually gets your 
dishes done in LESS TIME than 
others selling for $300-$400-—or more. 

Hard to believe? Not when you 
consider these facts: 

When you use an ordinary dish- 
washing machine, you must first 
scrape the dishes get them as clean 
as possible. Many times you even 
have to rinse them under a faucet. 
In other words, you have to gothrough 
certain preliminary steps before you 
put your dishes in the machine. 

But now with the new and revo- 
lutionary Disumastrer, by the time 
you complete these “preliminary” 
steps Your Disnes Are Wasuep! 
Your dishes sparkle ... your silver and 
glassware gleam... pots and pans 
shine casily and quickly, and far more 
brightly than when washed by ordi- 
nary machine methods, What's more, 
you don't soak your hands you hard- 
ly get them wet! 

Yet this amazingly effective new 
type of dishwasher costs you only 
$49.50 ... saves you literally hun- 
dreds of dollars! 

Dishmaster can be installed in any 
kind of kitchen— modern or old- 
fashioned large or small 


SEND FOR 


FREE 


BOOKLET 


GERITY-MICHIGAN CORPORATION 
Dept. D-2, 10 S. Superior Street 
Toledo 4, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free copy of 
“Dishwashing the Easy Way” 


Name 
A dd rvaea 


City Zone State 





Easing a Metals Shortage 


Jet engines’ huge demand for columbium and tan- 
talum—previously practically unknown metals—has industry 


scratching for ways to beat shortages. 


Back in the 1920s, stainless steel 
fabricators ran into a roadblock. The 
impasse had to do with carly attempts 
to weld the metal. 

Companies such as Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp. discovered that, at 
welding temperatures, carbon and 
chromium in the steel combined and 
formed a corrosive material. ‘The ques- 
tion was: Could anything prevent this 
“intergranular corrosion’? 

By the end of the decade, UCC had 
one answer: columbium. A little of this 
obscure and hard-to-get metal was 
enough to hold the carbon stable, pre- 
vent it from combining despite high 
welding temperatures. Later, the indus- 
try found that another rare metal— 
tantalum—could also do the job. 

Even as late as World War II, how- 
ever, few laymen had ever heard of co- 
lumbium and tantalum outside the 
college classroom. ‘Then the jet engine 
came along—and interest in these metals 
soared. Their carbon-fixing ability made 
them necessities for high-temperature 
stecl alloys used in jets, gas turbines, 
rockets, guided missiles, and power 
plants. 

e Supply Shortage—The huge swelling 
of demand threw the spotlight on these 
metals and on their production bottle- 
necks. ‘Tantalum is the scarcest of all 
alloying metals, and columbium is close 
behind. Even before Korea, there were 
industry-sponsored controls on their 
use. When government controls were 
fastened after Korea, columbium and 
tantalum had top spots on the priority 
list. Washington still has both com- 
pletely under its thumb. 
¢ New Twists—Now supplies of the 
two metals are increasing through these 
developments: 

¢ Columbium was discovered in 
Canada in conjunction with uranium. 

¢ The Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. 
this summer will complete expansion of 
its North Chicago plant for recovery 
of tantalum from lower-grade ores and 
residues. 

elo cut down need for colum- 
bium, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
has just started producing a verv low- 
carbon ferrochrome for use in stainless 
steels and high-temperature alloys. 

This weck’s discovery of columbium 
in Canada came at an opportune mo- 
ment. Up to now, the U.S. has had to 
import virtually all of its supply. Co- 
lumbium and tantalum are found to- 
gether in their raw state, in ores called 
columbite or tantalite, depending on 


which of the two dominates the combi 
nation. Most of what we use come 
from Nigeria, where it’ 
a byproduct of tin minin But off 
grades of columbite have come from 
Brazil, the Belgian Congo, and other 
countries in Africa and South America. 
Low-grade desposits being 
worked in Norway, with the help of 
Mutual Security Agency funds 

But lately supplies from 
have been slowing down. One reason 
goes back to World War Il. High war 
time consumption (about 14-million 
Ib. annually) ate up the supply of the 
metals that had accumulated in the 
waste piles of Nigerian tin mines. 
Along with the fact that the waste piles 
have been combed over, Great Britain 
is now claiming a large share of current 
production of Nigeria—a crown colony 
—for its own us¢ 
e Recovery Snags—This bottleneck, 
coupled with current high demand 
(1952 consumption is believed to have 
hit the World War If level), points up 
the significance of the Canadian find 
Reports indicate that th tonnages 
are large. However, Inspiration Mining 
& Development Co., Ltd hich found 
columbite-tantalite and u 
on its propertics just t of North 
Bav, Ont., stresses that mining colum 
bium is a tricky busin It savs it 
will have to get a lot more information 
before the venture can be called a 
success 

(he company’s caution reflects the 
fact that there are still a lot of problems 
connected with recover 
to be ironed out. In the past, recover- 
ing columbium and tantalum — has 
usually il only in con 
nection with some other metal—such 
as tin. Canada’s Northwest ‘Territor 
previously had been sur ed a 
columbium, but th« 


overed d 


irc now 


ibroad 


iui oxide 


I the metals 


been economi 


al pos 
sible source of 
little that was found was not recover 
able at a reasonable cost 
Recently the Bureau of 
ported that columbium h 
in bauxite deposits in 
this could be recovered 
it might do a lot to case the 
situation, but it will be tough to ex 
tract 
recovery method is foun¢ 
¢ Government Controls—! he question 
methods in part is linked 
Under the 
Energy 


Mines re 
been found 
Arh MWsds If 

onomically, 
Import 


commercially unl ome new 


of recovery 
to the government's rol 
controls setup, the 
Commission and defens« 
are the major users of ferrocolumbium, 


tom 


contractors 
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The keyboard is $ 


...to cul your accounting costs i 


The more you know about 
mechanized accounting, the more 
you'll appreciate this Remington 
Rand keyboard. Surprisingly sim- 
ple... it saves a lot of time and 
motion, yet does a complete 
accounting job. 

No special training. No pre- 
mium salaries. Any competent 
typist starts producing —at touch- 
method speed—within the first 
half hour. Your present em- 
ployees, already familiar with 
your procedures, quickly master 
this single keyboard. 

That’s because the machine 


does the figuring automatically — 
computes the balances, provides 
the proof that every line is posted 
correctly, accumulates the totals 
for any and all columns. 

The same machine can handle 
all kinds of accounting — receiv- 
ables, payables, payroll, cost dis- 
tribution, sales analysis, general 
ledgers and others—switching 
readily from job to job as needed. 

But seeing is believing. Right 
now, see how this 100% electric 
machine fits right into your pres- 
ent setup —to simplify your work, 
save on your accounting costs! 


implified 


valuable 


Folder AB-423 shows how you can save 
clerical time. Write to Management Controls 
Library, Room 1809, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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How to set the 
estate tax valuation 


on your business 


A certain and tested way is through a New England Mutual Business 
Security Plan, and a bona fide “buy and sell agreement.” This instrument 
enables you to establish the estate tax valuation of your holdings, instead 
of an outside agency. 

Your New England Mutual Plan gives you many additional advan- 
tages, such as supplying you and other survivors with the cash needed to 
acquire holdings. In case of a claim, the Plan returns its cost to you 
over and over again, Should there be no claim, the cost is merely the 
ledger difference between premiums paid and accumulated cash values. 
The cash values are a valuable surplus item, an emergency fund, a source 
of quick loans, or a retirement fund. 

Versatile in its ability to strengthen the financial security of your 
business, a New England Mutual Business Security Plan helps 

1 prevent a forced liquidation or reorganization 

2 maintain control by surviving partners 

3 provide emergency reserves, protect firm credit 

4 acquire the deceased’s holdings on set terms 

5 settle estate taxes on known valuation 
New England Mutual is one of the nation’s most experienced companies 
in providing policy contracts for special business purposes. At every office, 
men specially trained to set up Business Security Plans are available for 
consultation with you, your attorney, or the trust officer of your bank. 
They will be glad to make a study of your situation, without obligation. 
Delay is often costly, so take steps now — mail the coupon for full details, 


m NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL @ (oor 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL = Send me, without cost or obligation, your “Business Security 
P. O. Box 333-8 


Becton 17, Mess. Plan” for the type of situation indicated: Key Man 


{_] Sole Proprietorship [) Partnership [—) Close Corporation 


Vame 
Address 


Company 





“. .. the support program 
has come in for heated criti- 
cism... 

SHORTAGE starts on p. 62 


‘ 


the form in which columbium is gen 
erally used to make staink teels and 
high-temperature alloys. 

Nobody can buy or u the two 
metals without a government order. 
Besides the controls on use, the gov- 
ernment has a support program that 
pays a bonus equal to the market price 
for ores containing columbium. ‘The 
trade expects these controls and sup- 
ports to continue indefinitel 

The support program, which was de- 
signed to spur development of new 
mines, has come in for heated criticism. 
Opponents feel that the bonus should 
be on the development of new ore 
bodies and on new extraction methods 
rather than on ore from producing 
mines. 
¢ Fansteel Project—The bonus contro- 
versy hasn’t slowed activities at Fan- 
steel, which has been expanding. its 
Chicago plant to extract the metals 
from lower-grade ores. To handle the 
ores, it is adding processing equipment 
for some of its 30 basic operations. 

Fanstcel is interested mainly in pure 
tantalum, and has long been the domi- 
nating force in the tantalum picture. 
The company sells residues containing 
columbium to other companies at gov- 
ernment order. Biggest customer is 
UCC. Demand for pure columbium 
has never been large. 

Along with its use in high-tempera- 
ture alloys, tantalum in its pure form 
has other applications. Its corrosion 
resistance (almost as good as that of 
platinum) has made it a natural for 
certain electrical parts, and for plates 
and wires used by surgeons to repair 
bones and internal organs 

Fansteel is also active in the support 
program sponsored by General Services 
Administration. Along with* Wah 
Chang Corp. of New York City, it 
is acting as a commercial buying agent 
for GSA. The companies resell to 
consumers at half price, and the govern 
ment makes up the differenc 
e Cutting Demand—While Flanstecl 
and a number of smaller companies 
have been experimenting with the ex 
traction process to increase the supply, 
other firms have been trying to lick 
the squeeze by finding substitutes. 

Vanadium and zirconium have sim 
ilar qualitics, but they must be used 
in twice the amounts as columbium 
and even then can be used only in 
special applications. ‘Titanium can be 
used in somewhat lesser amounts than 
columbium, but the carbides formed 
are not so stable at high temperatures. 
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| Folders instantly visible from either 
end of stack. 


iSpecial table-like shelf rolls out for 
, checking purposes. 


Folders within easy reach, easy to find, 
easy to replace. 


VMP Vertical Files give faster service, increased filing accuracy. 


CUT YoUR FILING costs /5% 


yet get a more accurate, easier-to-run filing system 


Designed to gain as much as 90% 
in capacity over conventional fil- 
ing methods, VMP steel vertical 
files cost less than one-quarter the 
cost per filing inch of seven drawer 
files (which the shelves replace). 

Every folder is instantly visible 
in its place on the shelf. Numeri- 
cally indexed, it is easy to find, 
easy to replace. Misfiles are vir- 


vr 
va * 


e8 


* 


tually eliminated. 

The compact, library-like 
arrangement of VMP vertical files 
cuts down unproductive walking 
time. Substantially fewer clerks 
are required. Clerks themselves 
like VMP vertical files, prefer 
them to cabinet files or any other 
filing method, That means less 
fatigue, higher morale. 


FREE:two-color-VMP Vertical File brochure 


details substantial advantages secured in Space 


saving and original costs. Write Virginia Metal 
Products Corporation, Department [eames , 1112 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Orange 


Virginia 


manufacturers of MOBILWALLS, the most complete line of movable steel 


tions, steel doors and frames 


vertical and horizontal transmission 


library stacks and equipment, and conveyors 





Pamper Your Perishable’ Products 


- Ship Them in Gaylord Boxes 


“Perishable” or fragile, whatever your 
product, the extra protection of 
Gaylord Boxes can help assure safe, 
undamaged arrival—whether you 


ship by land, sea or air. 


Gaylord’s Research and Engineering 
Division is always at your service. For 
information and helpful advice on 

the latest in packaging developments 
for your industry, consult the sales Their unseen quality gives you 
office nearest you. It’s listed in the a 


classified pages of your phone book. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS + Sales Offices Coast-to-Coast 


Vy (pce iy 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
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. . - neutrons, so West- 
inghouse is mass producing it 
for structural metal in engines 
for atom-powered submarine. 


‘The job of building the first atom 
powered submarine engine has put 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. into the 
business of producing zirconium, a rare 
metal that seems to be the answer to 
the atom engine’s prayer 

Whea Westinghouse engineers got 
to work on their engine, they found 
that steel, aluminum, copper, amd other 
conventional metals weren’t suitable. 
The main trouble was that they ab 
sorbed neutrons too easily. Neutrons 
are the particles that split uranium 
atoms and thus keep the atomic engine 
running. If too many of them are ab 
sorbed by metals in the structure 
around the engine, a great deal of power 
is wasted 
¢ Short Supply—Zirconium, on the 
other hard, had already demonstrated 
its willingness to let neutrons alone 
(BW —Jan.24'53,p126). Westinghousc 
knew about its valuc in nuclear reactors, 
but it also found that there wasn’t 
enough of the metal available for pur 
poses of the submarine enginc 

At that point, Westinghouse got 
permission from the Atomic Energy 
Commission to mass produce its own 
zirconium. This took some doing. Zir 
conium ore is much more plentiful than 
uranium, but only in recent vears has it 
been possible to produce the metal in 
pure form. 

The ore is found in sand washed 
up on the beaches of Florida, Oregon, 
and other places. The ore is reduced by 
a six-step process that turns the zirco- 
nium ore into a form called zirconium 
sponge—porous chunks that look some- 
thing like coke. Westinghouse gets its 
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Bring your Industrial Fabric Problems 
Here for Modern Solution 


Industrial fabric problems aren't as simple as 
they used to be! The pressing necessity to do 
every industrial job faster, better and cheaper 
means that “just any fabric” won't do. 

For years an important part of our business 
at Wellington Sears has been devising special 
fabrics for special industrial uses. Our meas- 
ure of a successful fabric is simple: “will it 
work — longer, better, cheaper?” And we've 
been satisfying engineering-minded customers 
to the tune of a hundred million yards a year 

With the introduction of the many new 
chemical fibers there are many new opportuni 
ties for longer wearing, more efficient fabrics 

Consequently, our parent organization, West 
Point Manufacturing Company, has stepped 


up research activity, expanded its develop- 
ment staff, and built the new laboratory shown 
above to house this operation. 

Whether you are in the rubber, coating, 
laminating, automotive, chemical or any other 
industry — if you've got an industrial fabric 
problem, bring it to Wellington Sears. You'll 
be surprised how many “new” problems we've 
already solved in some other connection. 


Wellington Sears has prepared an illustrated 24-page 
booklet filled with valuable facts on fabric develop 
ment and applications which will be of interest to 
present and potential users of industrial fabrics. Write 
for a free copy of “Modern Textiles For Industry” to 
Wellington Sears Co., Dept. G-5, 65 Worth Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4 
FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 
WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN: ATLANTA® BOSTON ®* CHICAGO® DETROIT® LOS ANGELES* NEW ORLEANS® PHILADELPHIA® SAN FRANCISCO®ST, LOUIS 
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Chemistry p!ays an ever-increasing 
role in the development of textiles 


ee 
fi 
Testing tensile strength—one of 


the many checks to insure fabric 
performance. 


Fiber analysis is an important part 
of a continuing program of textile 
research 
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World-Wide 
Distribution 


“PAYLOADER" Tractors and 
Tractor-Shovels are sold by a 
vast network of leading Dis- 
tributors in all principal cities 
throughout the free world. They 
have parts stocks and finest ser- 
vice facilities. Look for your 
““PAYLOADER" Distributor in the 
telephone classified directory 
under ‘Contractors’ Equipment" 
or “Trucks — Industrial” or 
write direct. 


“PAYLOADER” tractor-shovels accomplish 
amazing savings in the handling of bulk 
materials of all kinds. Thousands of suppliers 
and users of salt, sugar, sand, clay, chemicals 
and other loose, dry materials have found 
“PAYLOADERS"” the economical way to un- 
load bulk from boxcars, to scoop up, load, 
carry, dump and spread — inside or outside 
the plant. One man with the 12 cu. ft. Mod- 
el HA “PAYLOADER” shown can unload 
a boxcar in two hours and deliver the ma- 
terial where you want it. 


Bigger “PAYLOADERS” up to 11 cu. yd. 
bucket capacity and 90 horsepower are avail- 
able for proportionately greater production. 
For industry, mining, construction, public 
utilities, railroads and public works depart- 
ments — wherever earth and bulk materials 
are to be dug, loaded, unloaded, carried, 
spread or stockpiled — there is a “PAY- 
LOADER” to fit the job. The Frank G. 
Hough Co., 700 Sunnyside Ave., Liberty- 
ville, Illinois. 








zirconium sponge from a Bureau of 
Mines plant at Albany, Ore. It’s already 
relatively pure, but needs further re 
fining. 
¢ Tank—Westinghouse does this by 
loading the sponge into a tank with 
zirconium tctra-iodide—a mbination 
of zirconium and iodi Hairpin 
shaped wires of zirconium are suspended 
from the top of the tank. When cle 
tricity is passed through the wires, a 
chemical reaction is set up. Pure zi 
conium 1s separated from th Zirconium 
tetra-iodide and deposited on the wires. 
Ihe iodine freed in the p1 s attracts 
more zirconium from th onge ore. 
As the cycle goes on, m pure Zit 
conium is deposited on the heated wires 

Eventually, the laden wires are 1 
moved, chopped up, and melted into in 
gots. ‘The ingots are forged and rolled 
into structural shapes for the atomic 
power plant 

Westinghouse and oth ompanics 
are now working on the use of zircon 
ium sponge for reactors If satisfacton 
methods can be developed, it will no 
longer be necessary to make the pure 
zirconium bars that are nm made by 
the zirconium _ tetra-iodid process. 
Then Westinghouse can quit operat 
ing its zirconium plant and can build 
reactors with the much cheaper zir- 
conium sponge. 


Man-Made Perspiration 


Everyone knows perspiration has an ani- 
mal function, but it seems it’s useful in 
indus<ry, too. Because it is a powerful com- 
pound—strong enough to remove paint, 
and to etch even the hardest metals—a 
number of companies test their products 
for corrosion resistance by having people 
handle them over and over lo step up 
the testing, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu 
lator Co. is now producing an artificial ver 
sion by the jugful. Honeywell has a stand 
ard formula consisting of valeric acid, 
butvric acid, acetic acid, and salt. 
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When your employees 
come to you about 


a CREDIT UNION 











» * "Ky 


ve 


Here are facts you should know 15,000 credit unions are now serving 6,000,000 


people including employees of such companies as: 
WHAT IS A CREDIT UNION? Basically a credit union is a group 
of people who save together and use these savings to provide 
each other with loans when needed. 


Williamson Candy Company «+ Willard Storage 
Battery Company + Motorola, Inc. + The World 
Publishing Company ° Holeproof Hosiery Company 
WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS TO EMPLOYEES? Credit unions teach ¢ The Kroger Company + Westinghouse Electric 
thrift and provide a convenient, easy way to save. Last year 
credit union savings exceeded a billion dollars and paid 3% to 4%. 
Loan rates are low. There are insurance benefits, too. 


WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS TO THE EMPLOYER? Credit union 
members solve their own money problems. Wage garnishments, 
pay advances and other management headaches are practically 
eliminated. Accidents and absenteeism markedly diminish as 
employees overcome financial worries. The credit union is en- 
tirely employee-operated with no obligation to the employer. — 


Corporation + General Mills, Inc. + International 
Harvester Company + A. O. Smith Corporation 


GIVE THIS TO YOUR SECRETARY 


AAA 
HOW MANY CREDIT UNIONS ARE THERE? Credit unions are M Ee M O : Crr 


over 100 years old. More than 15,000 of them are now serving 

over 6 million people. They have the wholehearted endorsement . tp id 
of government, labor, business and church. PP luw ww : 
HOW CAN A CREDIT UNION BE ESTABLISHED? Any group of 100 Codi | Lae 
or more people having a common bond such as employment, or ty t, Bw-t 

church or club membership can start a credit union. You can Up 


help start a credit union for your employees. Ask a representative N P \ Maduow,W) UV j 
‘ ‘ atin Cluww., 


to call. Clip the handy “‘memo”’ as a reminder. A credit union 
will help your business by helping your employees, 


ft ow 
then 


UNA CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN, VU. S. A.—HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Need plant or warehouse space? 





OUTSTANDING MODERN BUILDING 
IN DALLAS’ FAST-GROWING INDUSTRIAL AREA 


How Do These Features Fit Your Building Needs? 


@ 59,000 square feet—all on one floor (will lecse all or part). 
@ 5,000 square feet are air-conditioned office space. 
@ All concrete floor ...car-floor level. 


@ Sprinkler protection. 
@ 5-car rail siding. 


@ All utilities (electric, gas, water, sewerage). 


Wire or write now—for prompt, confidential report on this and many other 
choice buildings and locations available in Cotton Belt Land. Our 
Industrial Department will be happy to assist you. 


Address H. H. Spragins, Industrial Commissioner 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway (Cotton Belt) 


408 Pine Street 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


YOU'LL PROFIT 





FROM THE BEST 


of this cost-cutting experience 


Experience is a Great Teacher 

That's why Rapistan now releases a library 
of fast-reading data on how firms in nearly 
every business have turned materials han- 
dling problems into profits. In Field Re- 
port form, these case histories include 
photos and details of each problem and 
its solution. 

Write today for the Field Reports you 
want. They're full of ideas, including 
ways to use your present equipment more 
profitably. 
No charge, 


and mail. 


no obligation, Check coupon 


eertrer CONVEYING €oultPumenTt 


The RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., Inc. 
12 Rapiston Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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_ RNS Geass 


| Please check your business classification: 
a 





© Retell 


OQ Menvt 9 | Ag U 
Check reports below which will be of greatest benefit to you: 

() Alrcrott Ports 

C) Avte Supplies 

() Beverages 

() Building Supplies 


| 
Heating Equipment 
Household Appliances ] 
Leundry Services | 
Leather Products 
) Canneries Machine Parts | 
Chemicals Magatines, Newspopers j 
Meat Packing | 
Metal Stamping 
Paint Products 
Paper and Publishing 
Pharmaceuticals 
Power Tools 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I, 

ir 

! Cosmetics 

j ' Dairy Products 

1! Fabricated Metals 

1' ) Fleer Coverings 
Foed Products 

| Freight Terminals 

Ee Fruits, Vegetables 
Furniture 

ji Groin and Feeds 
} Groin Milling 

_= 

1° Grocery Store 


Sugar Refining 
Tebecce Products 
Warehousing 
Waste Materials 
Weed Products 


| There ore many other Rapistan Field Reports. if 
! your business is not listed, please tell us about it. 





t_--— — — — 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Uranium hunters are now using a 
“scintillation unit’ said to be more 
reliable than a Geiger counter. ‘The 
unit, built into a Willys station wagon, 
has a boom that can lowe: 
crevices and over cliffs. A 
is withdrawn, any radioactivity 1s re- 
corded and measured precisely. 
* 
Plant expansions: New fluid hydro- 
former at the Destrehan (La.) refinery 
of Pan-Am Southern Corp. will take 
low-grade compounds and 
“shuffle” them under pin-point control 
to make a high-grade fuel Construc- 
tion will begin shortly on a $50-million 
Ford assembly plant at San Jose, Calif. 
® 

The Air Force disclosed last week that 
approval had been granted to Aircraft 
Gas ‘Turbine Division of General Elec- 
tric Co. to strip-test only one out of 
every 10 J-47 jet engines on its produc- 
tion line instead of every one. ‘The 
new test procedures are expected to r 
sult in savings of over 2,300,000 gal. 
of gasoline and 92,000 man-hours of 
work. 


1 probe into 
the probe 


ui > 
gasoline 


* 
Security wraps were lifted last week on 
the Rvan Q-2 Firebee. The recover- 
able drone, capable of near-sonic speed, 
has been tested for two vears at Hollo- 
man Air Development Center, N. M. 
It is designed to offer a high-speed 
target, capable of simulating piloted jet 
plane maneuvers, for defense weapons. 


On- the- Job Shots 


During the 
ingdale (N. Y.) plant of Republic Avia- 
fortified itself with 
oculations. More than 11,000 employees 
took the shots rather than risk coming down 
with the virus. 


recent flu siege, the Farm- 


tion Corp. mass in- 
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FRUEHAUF’S PRODUCTION 
VERSATILITY in sub-contract 
work on military vehicles is well 
illustrated by this Mobile Oxygen- 
Nitrogen Generator. The generat- 
ing plant mounted by Air Products 
in this type of unit produces up to 
1000 cubic feet of oxygen per hour, 
can be used by the Air Force any- 
where in the world to produce 
‘oxygen for medical purposes or 
high altitude flying. 


Fruehauf Sub-Contracts 
Widely Varied 
During World War Il Fruehauf 
supplied similar chassis to many 
other prime contractors for mount- 
ing of their specialized equipment 
for military use. This equipment 
included air compressors, electric 
generators, portable air condi- 
tioners, etc. Altogether, Fruehauf 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


aseeeeeiiemeemeneen en ae 


plants produced 101 different mili- 
tary vehicles during the war, and 
Fruehauf engineers assisted in the 
design of 126 military units, for 
boch prime and sub-contracts. 


An Experienced, 

Dependable Source 
This wide experience, plus Frue- 
hauf’s long and successful record in 
building civilian Trailer equipment 
of all kinds, adds up to a tremen- 
dous capability, both engineering- 
wise and production-wise, within 
the Fruehauf organization. Frue- 
hauf’s seven American manufactur- 
ing plants comprise the world’s 
most extensive facilities for the pre- 
cision-production of Trailer vehi- 
cles. These vast facilities and Frue- 
hauf’s engineering background are 
always at the disposal of industry 
for sub-contract work on defense 
jobs of every size. 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 


TRAILER EQUIPMENT 


FOR EVERY CIVILIAN AND 

DEFENSE HAULING NEED! 

GASOLINE TRANSPORTS— 
U. S. NAVY 


1¥%2-TON WATER TANK TRAILER 


i 


£ 4e 


HEAVY DUTY PLATFORMS 


te 
POWDER HAUL VANS — 4 TYPES 











This special fiber Pittsburgh 
Brush has removed excess solder 
from seam of can shown emerg- 
ing from cleaning machine — at 
the American Can Company. 


“Wouldn't be without them!” say the men who use... 


Power-driven Pittsburgh Brushes 
for longer life, better work! 


Last longer, much safer—cioth brushes formerly used at the American Can 
Co., Jersey City, to wipe excess solder from can seams lasted less than an 
hour, occasionally caught fire. Switching to special fiber Pittsburgh Brushes, 
American Can now gets better than 15 hours life per brush and the fire 
hazard has been eliminated. Supervisory personnel reports: ‘‘We wouldn’t be 
without them!”’ 


last longer, do better job—11 producing wall and ceiling panels, at the Barclay 
Manufacturing Co., New York City, dust caused by routing “mortar lines”’ settles 
on the panels, must be completely removed before panels can be bake-finished. 
Brushes originally used had a short life span, wore unevenly, and did so 
poor a job that many baked panels had to be completely refinished to pass 
inspection. Since even a “fairly good’”’ brush would not do, Barclay searched 
for the “perfect”’ brush—and chose Pittsburgh! Result: Better work, and costly 
refinishing eliminated. 


Last longer, better constructed—The Windalume Corporation, Kenvil, N. J, 
manufacturers of aluminum windows, uses Pittsburgh wire brushes to remove 
burrs caused by milling. The wire bristles on the brushes used formerly broke 
off easily. Windalume replaced them with Pittsburgh Brushes because they are 
better constructed— and Pittsburgh Brushes last longer! 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


Write for a free copy of our booklet that shows, through actual 
case histories, how Pittsburgh can help cut your brushing costs. 
Address: PITTSBURGH PLATE GLAsSs ComPANy, Brush Div., Dept. 
W-1, 3221 Frederick Ave., Baltimore 29, Maryland. 


PITTSBURGH 


Fewer Univer 


BRUSHES + PAINTS « GLASS « CHEMICALS ¢« PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 





NEW PRODUCTS, 


Air Inspection of Cartons 


In high-speed packaging . operations, 
sometimes a carton gets by without re- 
ceiving its contents. If it does, a cus- 
tomer somewhere gets an empty carton. 
Amer Co., Inc., pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer in Buffalo, N. Y., has suffered 
this embarrassment 

It won't any morc he company 
has licked the problem with a simple 
device it assembled from spare parts 
like those found in practically any plant 
maintenance shop. It in air jet 
mounted on the carton conveyor line. 
Air pressure is just strong cnough to 
blow empty cartons off the conveyor 
into a bin, but not strong enough to 
budge a filled carton. 

The air jet consists of a piece of 2-in. 
pipe, an air-pressure gauge, and a regu 
lating petcock. The jet is connected to 
an air-compressor unit. Nx irby Ina 
chine operators keep an eye on the dial 
and listen for the hissing of the air jet, 
so that pressure stoppage is noticed im- 
mediately. 


Versatile Finish 


For years, paint makers have been 
secking a finish that has the good quali- 
ties of porcelain enamel! but not its 
brittleness. Simultancously, the ceramic 
industry has been seeking less brittle 
finishes that would reduce factory re- 
jects and losses in shipping, while re 
taining surface hardness and chemical 
resistance. 

Now, after five vears of development, 
Glidden Co. has come up with a modi- 
fied silicone-resin-base finish that it con- 
siders the most advanced intermediate 
between paint and ceramics. The new 
product is called Nebulon S 

The paint can be used in the appli- 

ance field for range body sides, refrig- 
erator shells, kitchen cabinets, washing 
machine exteriors and drier drums. It 
is not recommended for working sur- 
faces because it does not resist wear 
so well as porcelain enamel, although 
it resists abrasion better than organic 
finishes. 
e One Coat—Glidden says the new fin- 
ish has excellent adherence qualities 
and that a single coat gives a satisfactory 
finish on good quality metal surfaces. 
It can be applied by conventional 
methods. 

Glidder: officials hope to grab off a 
chunk of the galvanizing field where 
Nebulon § is said to be competitive in 
cost and easily adaptable. One advan- 
tage is that it can be applicd before the 
metal is formed; a maker of wire fence 
is now experimenting along these lines. 

Glidden says painting before form- 
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Get Figures Out Faster, Save Real Money! 
PREPARE YOUR ACCOUNTING REPORTS 
WITH OZALID! 


See How OZALID Can Help Issue Your Cumulative 
Accounting Reports Sooner and at Much Lower Cost! 








JAN. 


FIRST month’s figures are posted on a 


translucent form. The required number of 
Ozalid copies are run off, and the thin, 
space-saving original form filed away. 





SECOND onth’s figures are posted 
in the next column, and the Ozalid copies 
run off. Only current figures are handled 
each month to bring report up to date! 





THIRD and succeeding months’ figures 
are entered, and the Ozalid copies 
run off as needed —with each 
month's figures as clear 
as the first! 











The streamlined desk top \S 
Ozamatic makes copies 

up to 16° wide for account- 

ing reports, invoices, pur- \ * 
chase orders and other \\ 
business forms from ordinary 
translucent originals. First 

copies are available in seconds, 

or up to 1,000 letter-size copies 
per hour at a cost of about 1 2¢ each. 


Send the coupon for full details, 

or call the Ozalid distributor listed in 

the classified section of your phone book os 
under Duplicating Equipment and Supplies. achin ~ 


are OZALID § 
COSTS .. . USE is 
Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 


“From Research to Reality” 
QOzalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Na me 


Company 





SCALES CONTROL ¢ 


4 
i, 
ek 


the right scales—throughout your 
plant today! 

A scale survey by your nearby 
Toledo office will supply this in- 
formation for you—without obli- 
gation. It will point out proven 
ways to solve your problems in 
weighing, checking, testing, count- 
ing, batching, force-measuring 
and other operations ... with a 
modern Toledo! Learn how Print- 
weigh can stop the losses that 
occur through human errors. It 
will pay you to get in touch with 
your Toledo office—in the phone 
book in 200 cities. Or write for 
bulletin 2020, a condensed cata- 
log of modern Toledos. Toledo 
Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


SERVICE 


Factory-Traine 
200 Cities 


"'aFOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 





ing could probably be ked out for 


simple forms. One maker of steel silos 
is using Nebulon S, and a dairy farm 
equipment manufactures ipplving it 
to stanchions and watering troughs 
where its resistance to chemicals gives 
it advantages over galvanizing 
In the appliance field, ther 
stumbling blocks. Nebulon S must be 
baked for half an hour at 425F. Con- 
ventional organic finish baked at 
only 300F while por n requires 
1,200F. To use Nebul S, an appli- 
ance maker would ha to modify or 
replace his ovens. Applying the finish 
before forming would ire a new 
production set up 
e Source: Glidden Co., Union Com 
merce Building, Clev 14, Ohio. 
¢ Price: About S9 per 


are two 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





An automatic process for mounting 
swatches on display cards has been 
developed by Mather Selig Color 
Card Co., 1815 N. Central Ave., Chi 
cago +7, Ill. ‘The prox in handlk 
up to 50 swatches | Or plastic, 
simultaneously. 

* 
Security wraps have be lifted from 
an extra-small rate gyre ttle brother 
of the instruments used for measuring 
turns in airplanes. The gyro, manu 
factured by Sanders Associates, Inc., 
Nashua, N. H., is smaller than 13 in. 
long and | in. in diameter. Sanders 
thinks its smallness will open up new 
ficlds of use 

* 
Atomic scientists have been provided 
with a new target material to shoot in 
their cyclotrons, Van de Graaff gener- 
ators, and other expen itom smash 
ers. ‘l'racerlab, Inc., 130 High St., Bos- 
ton 10, Mass., is now producing deuter- 
oparafhn commercially. ‘This material, 
when struck by speeding deutrons, be- 
comes an inexpensiv: irce of neu- 
trons. 

2 


High-speed sound vibration has been 
applied to producing emulsions and dis- 
persions by American Ultrasonics Co., 
198 Pacific St., Newark, N. J. The 
company says its Rapi ¢ costs only 
a fraction of conventional cmulsifiers, 
handles liquids at the rate of 300 gal. 
to 420 gal. per hour 

« 
Paving contractors can w use their 
rollers right up to walls or curbings, 
according to Solaire Industries, 1200 
Second Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. The 
company is introducing a detachable 
outside pressure edger wheel for its 
one-ton roller. It eliminates the ex- 
pense of final finishing by hand. 
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7:30: Breakfast No. 2—a committee set up 8:10: Breakfast No. 3—A kickoff for workers who will solicit funds fpr chamber activities 
to welcome a visiting Colorado governor. (Backman speaking). Back to office at 9:10, Visits, phone calls. 


10:55: Backman inspects broom with which Colorado’s governor 11:05: On way back to office, a chat with insurance man Jay 
will sweep capitol, to pay off an election bet. Weinstock. Backman walks a lot; it lets him think 


On the (Story continues on page 78) 





an article for a local 3:10: Salt Lake Tribune reporter Al Ferguson drops 3:30: Officers of J. C. Penney Co. want to locat 
newspaper. in. After that, Backman has more visits, more calls. offices in city. (Turn to page 7% 
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6:30 A.M.: Breakfast in a diner, while GUS P. BACKMAN, executive secretary of the 6:55: Backman skims mail, signs 
it’s still dark outside, is the choice of... Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce. letters, gets “feel of the day.” 


9:58: Over to the state capitol for a visit 10:36: A talk with speaker Merrill K. Davis of the state house of representatives. Subject: 
with Utah's Gov. J. Bracken Lee. a measure to allow for cooperation with other states on civil defense. 


Chamber of Commerce Secretary 


12:40: Held at office too late for Rotary 1:30: Back at office. A meeting of chamber members. At right is 2:40: Backman — dic- 
Club lunch, Backman eats alone—and thinks. Wes Hamilton, Backman’s right-hand man in the chamber. tates some letters and 
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93% 
soviet Alumina 


_ operators are using refractories forti- 
\ fied with ALCOA Alumina to increase the 
output of their metallurgical furnaces, chemical 
processing kilns, glass tanks and other high- 
temperature equipment. They know that down 
time costs more than good refractories, and 
ALCOA 


considerably reduce down time! 


refractories fortified with Alumina 


The increased stability and high-temperature 
ALCOA Alumina is 


shown in the specimens illustrated 


resistance provided by 
clearly 
above. All are alumina-content brick, and all 
were held at a temperature ef 3400° F. (Cone 
40, flat) for four hours. From left to right, the 
alumina content of each brick is: 99144°7, 93°, 
91°,. 87°, and 87°). You can see how im- 
portant even a little extra ALCOA Alumina is 


to the life of a refractory. 


(Photo and data: Richard C. Remmey Son Co.) 


a 
Down time costs more 


87% 
Alumina 


Whatever your operating temperatures, you ll 
have less costly down time as a result of too- 
frequent refractory replacement, when you use 
alumina refractories. They provide stre neth 
and stability under load at high temperatures 

.. resistance to spalling, abrasion and fluxing 
... resistance to corrosive slags and gases... 
negligible porosity and shrinkage. We'll gladly 
refer you to reputable manufacturers of high- 
alumina refractories. Write to: ALUMINUM Com. 
PANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS Division, 700- 


Aleoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA 


Aicoa ry 
Chemicals 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 








5:35: Backman leaves his office—but his day isn’t finished yet. 


He carries a fat envelope of homework. 


Ambassador 


9:05: Dinner at the 


state senators, and their wives. 


Club with 


Backman is host. 


papers. 


Wes Hamilton, 


5:48: He visits his 85-year-old mother, helps her fill out some 
Then home for a short rest. 


10:59: Backman does some last-minute reading. Finally, at 11:07, 
he sets the alarm for 5:40 a.m. and turns in. 


Piloting a Chamber of Commerce 


The alarm clock rings at 5:40 in the 
morning. Gus P. Backman—a 61-year- 
old six-footer with thin, silvery hair— 
wakes up casily. He walks across the 
apartment to the bathroom, washes the 
remnants of sleep out of his eyes, 
shaves with an electric razor. He 
dresses in a neat, conservative suit, mov- 
ing quietly so as not to wake his wife, 
Nancy. Then he walks down four flights 
of stairs and out into the cold, dark 
Utah morning. It’s 6:15 a.m. 

The Ambassador Athletic Club, 
where he lives, has a garage that opens 
at 7 a.m. This is early enough for all 
the tenants, except Backman. He has 
his own key 

He climbs into his 1950 Ford and 
drives six blocks to downtown Salt Lake 
City. As he parks his car, he notes 
that F. W. Woolworth Co.'s janitor is 


78 


just pulling in, too. Then he strolls 
through an alley to the Mint Cafe on 
South Second Street. 
¢ Last Quiet Hour—He has been eating 
breakfast here for 37 years. The wait- 
ress, Bobby Carr, and the chef, Fred 
“Blackie” Wells, know him well. So 
do two other early-morning regulars—a 
truck driver and a woman who works 
for a cleaning and dycing company. 
Backman chats with them as he cats. 

He doesn’t eat much: ham, potatoes, 
a sunny-side-up egg. He has two more 
breakfasts to get down this morning— 
both semi-ofhcial functions that he 
must attend as part of his job. And be 
makes this first breakfast as leisurely 
as he can. He knows he probably won't 
have another peaceful hour until he 
goes to bed at night. 

Thus, quietly enough, starts the slam- 


(Story starts on page 76) 


bang day of one of the best-known and 
best-liked men in Utah—th 
secretary of the Salt Lake Cit 


of Commerce. 


1. A Many-Sided Job 


As operating head of the Salt Lake 
chamber, Backman has a job that’s hard 
to define explicitly. ‘There sO many 
facets to it that it hardly sounds like 
the job of one man. It sounds 
like the business agenda of a fairly large, 
reasonably hard-working committee 
¢ Committee Members—In _ broad 
terms, Backman’s task is to smooth the 
road for business in his city and state, 
and to build up the area’s economic 
muscles by luring in new businesses, 
citizens, and tourists. 

That’s a tall order. It requires that 


executive 
Chamber 


more 
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WHEN THE DOCTOR SAYS, 


Until recently it was extremely hard 
for doctors to prescribe and control 
foods for people on low-salt (sodi- 
um) diets—particularly for patients 
living normal lives in every other 
way. 

Not only were a variety of low- 
sodium foods difficult to cbtain, but 
there was no simple way of telling 
exactly how much sodium any par- 
ticular food contained. 

Now canned foods are making 
things easier for doctor, dietician 
and patient alike. 

As a result of research on dietetic 
canned foods in the National Can- 
ners Association—Can Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute Nutrition Program 
(with which Continental scientists 
have enthusiastically cooperated), 
reliable low-sodium foods can now 
be prepared under controlled con- 
ditions and precisely labeled, 

Also, by working closely with 
leading scientific laboratories and 
with the guidance of the Council on 


“CUT DOWN ON THE SALT!” 


Food and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association, the natural so 
dium content of a wide variety of 
salt-free canned foods has been 
established. 

Today persons on low-sodium 
diets can choose from a large variety 
of tasty low-sodium foods, It is est 
mated that during 1953, some 240 
million cans of low-sodium fruit 
vegetables, meats and fish will bé 
prepared, 

Always concerned with ever) 
phase of health as related to nuty 
tion, Continental research peopl 
are constantly looking for ways to 
improve the health aspect of canned 
foods. As information is developed 
it is being made available to can 
ners, scientific and medic il group 
and the public, The end result is im 
proved prospects for a pleasantes 
and longer life for many thousand 
of people. That is why we regard 
our work with dietetic foods as one 
of Continental’s most worthwhile 


projects. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


* CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100-E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


/ é P , / P / >} 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND ORUMS CAPS AND CORK DECOWARE 

















SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 
You are always close to Continental Can with its 
65 plants in the United States, Canada and Cuba, 
17 field research laboratories and 63 sales offices 





“_.. he switches back and 
forth from dignitary to of- 
fice clerk . . .” 

SECRETARY starts on p. 76 


Backman be a lobbyist in state and fed- 
cral legislatures, a live-wire salesman, a 
magnetic public speaker, a red-hot pub- 
licity man and promoter. It requires, at 
the same time, that he be a quietly 
efhcient administrator and a_ top-level 
executive. 

It means meeting people, joining 
committees and organizations, wading 
through stacks of mail, taking part in all 
kinds of matters both public and pri- 
vate. Almost anythjng that concerns 
Salt Lake’s and Utah’s economic well- 
being ends up as a project for Backman. 
¢ Sample Jobs—Right now, for instance, 
he’s taking an active part in a con- 
troversy over a proposed water purifica- 
tion and sewage disposal project for the 
city. At first glance, that looks more 
like a matter for engineers and budget 
officials. But Backman is interested be- 
cause the project would make the area 
look more attractive to new industries; 
it could create more jobs, and—in- 
directly—pull in more population. 

Similarly, he’s president of the 
Bonneville Speedway Assn., which pro- 
motes and directs auto races on the 
Bonneville Salt Flats in western Utah. 
The association is supported by money 
from the chamber’s “activity fund.” 
This year it’s bringing the National Hot 
Rod Assn. races to the flats. And it’s 
bringing Ab Jenkins, a record-holding 
racer who this year hopes to drive a 
jet-powered car along the flats at 450 
mph. All this is good publicity for the 
state—and a first-class tourist lure. 

Again, Backman heads Alta Winter 
Sports, Inc., which he founded (as he 
did the speedway association). Alta 
promotes winter activities in the state, 
and has helped boost successful ski 
resorts in the mountains cast of Salt 
Lake. 
¢ Top Hat, Inky Fingers—On the 
basis of prestige, tasks like that prob- 
ably fall somewhere in the middle of 
Backman’s scale. Chaineleon-like, he 
switches back and forth constantly from 
dignitary to assistant dignitary to office 
clerk. 

He has served as president of the 
Western States Council (of chambers 
of commerce) and of the Mountain 
States Assn. Yet in the early mornings, 
when nobody else is around, he sorts 
his own office mail and delivers it to 
the desks of his fellow workers. 

He’s a director of the State Employ 
ment Planning Commission and execu 
tive secretary of a business lobby called 
the Utah Legislative Conference. But 
it often falls to his lot to head into the 
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Bot THE CRANES YOU CAN SPECIFY 
WITH COMPLETE CONFIDENCE 


RELIABLE PERFORMANCE in the severest service has always been 
characteristic of “Shaw-Box” Cranes. That is why more and more 
f 


industrial plants, railroads and power companies specify them fo. 
new facilities and modernization. 


““SHAW-BOX”’ CRANES give you the extra value available only 
through an organization devoted exclusively to the development, 
improvement and manufacture of efficient load-handling equip- 
ment. Shaw-Box originated many features which are the accepted 
standard today. 


ECONOMICAL SERVICE is yours, whether you buy a “Shaw-Box” 
Crane to lift 500 Ibs. or 300 tons or more. Advanced engineering 
and construction provide enduring stamina and convenient serv- 
icing—permanent low-cost load-handling. 


THE GREATEST VARIETY of standard types and sizes of crane 
is produced by Shaw-Box. All have maximum built-in protec- 
tion for man, load and crane. 


PLAN TO INVEST in a dependable “Shaw-Box” Crane now. Ws 
welcome your inquiry. Write for Catalog 219 showing “Shaw- 
Box” Full Electric Traveling Cranes from 5 tons up; Catalog 218 
for ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes from 1 to 20 tons; or Catalog 221 fi 
Series “D” All-Electric ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes from 5 to 20 ton 


MAWNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 


Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft 
Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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and watch those FREIGHT cars roll ! 


With modern diesel locomotives providing the power, 
railroads are carrying more freight than ever before... and 
on faster schedules. But the advantages of diesel 

power are wasted when trains are delayed by “hot 

boxes’ — a daily problem with freight cars equipped with 
old-type, friction bearing journal boxes. When Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Journal Boxes are standard equipment on all 
freight cars, modern bearings will team with modern 
power ...and the “hot box” problem can be eliminated. 
Cars will start easier and last longer, and maintenance 
costs will be sharply reduced. You'll also find Hyatts 
giving trouble-free service on passenger cars and diesel 


locomotives as well as on a variety of friction-fighting 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Add modern bearings to modern power... 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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jobs in every industry! Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


, 


of diesel freight 





You’re looking at the “business end!” 


Know what it is? A side view would tell you for 
sure. But no hints allowed! We’re proving that you 
can get so close to something you can’t see it in its 
true light. Maybe you’re that close to your ship- 
ping methods, too. 

For instance, from “close-up” you may think 
C.O.D. only means “‘collect-on-delivery.” But when 
you ship “C.0.D. by R.E.A.” it also means you 
can send any number of pieces, for any amount of 
money, on one order. Flexible Railway Express 
C.O.D. service collects the money from your cus- 
tomer and remits promptly to you. Thus, credit 
risks are eliminated. 

If you’re worrying about the photo above, it’s a 
close-up of the “business end” of a pencil. Whether 


use the complete shipping service... 


No size or weight limit @ Pickup and delivery, within prescribed vehicle limits @ Liberal 
@ Ship collect, prepaid, paid-in-part, or 


valuation allowance e@ Receipt at both ends 


you’re looking at photos or shipping problems, 
close-ups are misleading because they leave out im- 
portant facts. Make sure the answers to your ship- 
ping problems are based on all the facts 

Whatever you send or receive . . . whether it goes 
as a regular or C.0.D. shipment, get the complete 
shipping picture. Compare your present methods 
with the complete one-charge service Railway 
Express provides. 

Check carefully for “extra” costs you may now 
be paying. “Extras” like separate costs for pickup 
... insurance... receipts ... for repackaging ship- 
ments into smaller units. You'll 
get more for your money from 
swift, safe, sure Railway Express. 


niLWam 
C XPREne 
a> 
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C.0.D. @ Ship by Air Express for extra speed. 


> 





offers you a ready-made building idea... 


Chat may rave you Thousands of dollars! 
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to meet your individual needs 


Standardization and streamlining of production are the 
keynote to efficient profitable operation. Meet today’s 
needs for adequate manufacturing and storage facilities 
with Truscon Ready-Made Steel Buildings. They are 
made by the nation’s largest manufacturer of steel 
building products. These standard-unit, prefabricated 
structures can be combined in innumerable ways to form 
buildings for many purposes, Features include fire resistance, insulation, permanence, 
ease and speed of erection, low upkeep, low cost and high investment value. They 
can be dismantled and re-erected quickly and easily on any site of your selection. 


Truscon will cooperate with your local contractors for the 
speedy erection of these “any-purpose” Truscon Steel Buildings. 


FREE BOOK! Write for free booklet 
on Truscon Ready-Made Steel Buildings. It 
shows actual installations and mechanical 
details, to help you develop your plans. 
TRUSCON® STEEL DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
1076 ALBERT STREET ° YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


M f ers of a Complete Line of Steel Windows and Mechanical Operators 
* Stee! Joists + Metal Lath - Steeldeck Roofs + Reinforcing Steel + Industrial and 
Hangar Siee! Doors + Bank Yault Reinforcing - Radio Towers + Bridge Floors 








mountains and award a ski trophy, or to 
help set up a livestock show, or to lead 
a goodwill tour into neighboring states. 

He'll preside over a rct meeting 
with big industrialists who have picked 
on his state as a likely plant site. Right 
aftcr that, he'll dictate a lIettcr to a 
small store-owner who has the same 
idea. Or he'll reply to a man who wants 
information on real estate prices, or to 
an inventor who wants a list of Utah 
appliance manufacturers 
e Traveler—Not all Backman’s work is 
done in Utah. Sometimes, he turns up 
in Washington, D. C. This was « 
pecially true during World War Il, 
when war plants were going up. Back 
man and his fellow Utah-boosters did 
all right in selling their state: A big 
Remington Arms Co. plant went up in 
Salt Lake City; a huge steel plant, now 
owncd by U.S. Steel Corp., was spotted 
near Provo, Utah. And the state got 
half a dozen major military base 

Since then. Backman has been given 
credit for selling Utah 1 site for two 
Veterans Administration hospitals (the 
latest finished in 195 t a cost of 
$8-million) and a goodly number of 
industrial plants. 

The war and its aftermath, plus the 
efforts of Backman and his cohorts, 
have changed Utah fi tricth 
agricultural and mining state to on 
with strong industrial potential 
¢ Wherewithal—All th: hamber ac- 
tivitics cost monev. Backman runs his 
outfit on $200,000 a ve Some of it 
comes from dues ($70 a vear) paid br 
the chamber’s 1,100 member some 
from contributions to tl tivity fund, 
some from special funds collected by 
various groups within the chamber. 

Part of this mon 0 to pat 
salaries of Backman’s one part-time and 
two full-time secretari: ind his fou 
full-time male assistant About $5,000 
a vear goes to Adamson, Buchman & 
Associates, a Salt Lal yiblicitv. and 
advertising agency, and Gillham Advert 
tising Agencv, Inc., also of Salt Lak 

Backman himself is paid something 
like $15.000 to $20.000 vear. Indus 
trv, and other chamber f commerce 
have offered him more. But he ha 
turned them all dow He likes it 
where he is. 


ll. A Hectic Day 


If you happened to be a time-motion 
expert, and vou traced Backman’: 
movements in an average dav, vou 
might quit the business then and ther« 
Your result would look like several 
thousand feet of twine tangled up in 
a suitcase. 

The pictures (pag 76-78) show 
Backman moving through an average 
18-hour schedule, on Feb. 3, 1953 
¢ Morning—Having arisen in the small 


hours of the morning and eaten at the 
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Trucks driven hard, round-the-clock 
need the plus-values in K,ID)ISON batteries... 


EASILY EXCHANGED— QUICKLY RECHARGED—DOUBLY DEPENDABLE 


When duty cycles for industrial trucks are longest 
and toughest, the extra advantages of EpIson 
batteries often become the most essential. Then, 
more than ever, Epison batteries deliver the 
greatest value at any price. 

In rugged 24-hour truck service, they can be 
exchanged in two minutes, fully recharged in 6 
to 7 hours. They have no finish-rate limitations, 
require no equalizing. They are easily ventilated, 
too, if they must work in high temperatures. 

In fact, Epson batteries are so foolproof 


Most Dependable Power— 


electrically that even such accidents as external 
shorts and reverse charging cannot injure them, 
Consider, also, their famous steel cell construc- 
tion, another major reason for their unequalled 
stamina throughout a useful life two to three 
times that of other batteries, 

K:pisONn plus-values are more fully covered in 
our bulletins $.B. 3808 and S.B. 2039. Write for 
them and the address of your Edison field engi- 
neer. Edison Storage Battery Division of Thomas 
A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 














Lowest Over-All Cost 
e+ - you get both with an EDISON 


DITO 


Nickel {lhaline 
STORAGE GD Ae eee 
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“... the afternoon was just 
Jul to or like the morning — visits, 
e ee a 4a 
conferences, letters .. . 


CARRYING MESSAGES AND RECORDS — SECRETARY starts on p. 76 
SMALL PARTS — SMALL TOOLS — MATERIALS Mint Cafe, Backman walked half a 


Se — MONEY block west and up to his office He got 
there about five minutes before the 
; mailman brought in 107 letters—about 
7 a.m. (This was only the first delivery. 
Altogether, the chamber gets some 150 
letters a day from school children who 
want information about the state, 200 
from prospective tourists, great stacks 

from other sources.) 
Backman sorted the mail, skimmed 
his own “to get the feel of the day.” 
At 7:30 he left for a committee 
breakfast at Lamb’s Grill. The job: 
to arrange an election bet payoff for 
Gov. J. Bracken Lee of Utah and Gov. 
Dan Thornton of Colorado. Loser 
Thornton must be Lee’s janitor for a 
day. B: ck: in is Coordinator Extraor- 

dinary of Janitorial Da 
At 8 o'clock, a 10-min. walk to the 
Newhouse Hotel. The third breakfast 
was a kickoff for worke1 ho were to 
solicit funds for the chamber’s activity 
fund. Between the hotel entrance and 
the breakfast room, Backman shook 
hands with 17 men. His breakfast con- 
. sisted of orange juice. He gave a 2-min 
ry ‘ speech, listened to a few more speakers 
: —among them Gov. Lee and Mayor 

| Earl J. Glade of Salt Lake City 
Then back to the office. A chat with 
STAN H. Wright Volker, the chamber’s legal 
DARD PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEMS counsel. Letters, phon ills. A’ talk 
with a Deseret News reporter 


GIVE YOU AIR EXPRESS INTER-DEPARTMENT SERVICE Over to the Capitol at 9:45. A talk 


j with Gov. Lee about ci foense. state 
F” safe, swift communication Standard Pneumatic Tube Systems officials’ salaries, Janitorial Day. Brief 
and transport — without de- can be installed for a wide range chats with legislators 


‘ar Pe : Zack to the office at 11:15 \ 
lay or dependence on periodic of needs in industrial plants, ware- Bac he saa \ visit 
from a real estate man tv cngincer, 


messenger service — between de- houses, of fice buildings, mail-or- a New York businessman who i help 
partments — floors — buildings der houses, hotels, hospitals, stores, ing set up a sales tt ng clinic in 
banks — wherever delivery ser- Salt Lake. A decision to give Salt Lake 
vice between departments and skiers financial help in entering the 


‘ : “1d: sn : national jumping competition at Steam- 
instructions, letters, records, small buildings needs to be expedited. boat Springs, Colo. More letters, more 
at § gs, C 


parts and tools, merchandise, mon Write for Bulletin No. 11 and visitors. ss 

= : ; ‘ . Almost 12:30. Too late for Rotary 

ey, from point to point — non- complete information — Address Club sod len ‘ t} i Me half 
. > : irTe¢ é oe c - 


stop — within your office or plant. Dept. BW-33. block walk to the Universitv Club for 
Reduce messenger and telephone lunch alone 


—e | . ey STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 7 a x 
service. Users report savings as General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn, ° Still Running Phat - the a a 
went with Backman all day Che 


high as $10,000 in 9 months’ time. Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
afternoon was just like the morning: 


STANDARD PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEMS ARE BUILT BY THE MAKERS OF a jumble of visits, conferences, Ictters, 
shuttlings back and forth—punctuated 
Write for Bulesn = constantly by the ringing of the phone. 
a9 representative who Perhans the bigg t deal Backman 

installations and swung that day was in onfidential 
savings achieved by 3:30 p.m. meeting with officials of 


oe Pneumati: 
be Systems, J. C. Penney Co., national department 


Address Dept. BW33 GRAVITY & POWER “age 
store chain. Penney was scouting around 
CONVEYORS for office space in western cities, and 





-— investigate Standard Pneumatic 
Tube Systems. They “fly”? memos, 
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Big torque for big pulling power 
when hauling hefty loads is a stand- 
out Studebaker truck distinction. 
You get going quickly, keep rolling 
smoothly, save gas because you save 
yourself a lot of extra gear-shifting. 





+E. 


« 


_ ey ow - e 
| Lee -_ = 


Ad monvearTtes 


eee, 


Ya-ton 6'2-foot pick-up— %-ton and 1-ton 8-foot pick-ups are also available 


A STUDEBAKER TRUCK STANDS OUT 
IN LOOKS AND IN GAS SAVING 


Check the record. Talk with owners. Find out 
how impressively Studebaker trucks are cutting costs in all kinds of hauling. 
Hundreds of thousands of sturdy Studebakers are rolling up 
amazing savings constantly. See any Studebaker dealer for proof. 





The extra roomy cab rates “tops” 
with drivers—and Studebaker’s 
Truck Climatizer, available at extra 
cost, provides snug warmth— 
defrosts the big-visibility windshield. 
Steering post shift on light models. 


“Lift-the-hood” accessibility to en- 
gine, ignition and instrument pane! 
wiring helps make a Studebaker easy 
to service at home or on the road. 
You can reach right in and make 
adjustments quickly, conveniently. 


Studebaker craftsmanship saves 
you a lot of upkeep—Father-and 
son teams and thousands of other 
trustworthy workmen build every 
Studebaker truck to last for years 
Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana,U.8.A,; 
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ST-OLEUM. 


Just scrape and wirebrush to remove 
.. then 
brush Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof 
Red Primer directly over the sound rusted 
coatings 
available in many colors, aluminum, 
and white give you double protection. 
Sandblasting and other costly prepara- 
tions are not usually required. Apply 
by brush, dip, or spray. See Sweets for 
nearest Rust-Oleum Industrial Distri- 


ST 


Resists Rain, Snow, 


: 


Heat, Fumes, Weathering, 
Salt Water. etc., 
Indoors and Out 
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Over 


BUST PREVENTIVE 


wr ¢ 


25 Yeors 


rust scale and loose particles . 


surface. Rust-Oleum finish 


butor or write today. 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD — MAIL TODAY! 


| 

! 

! 

| RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2423 Oakton St., Evanston, Illinois 
! 0 Have o Qualified 

i Representative Call 

| [) Free Survey 

I 

i () Complete Literature 

: O Nearest Source of Supply 





had picked Salt Lake 

Backman won his case; | 
taken a floor in the D ling 
on Salt Lake’s Main Street. — 


lil. An Affable Man 


It would take a man with 
a slow temper, and a | disposition 
to like Backman’s Luckily for 
Backman, that’s just what he i 

He’s jovial, a smooth talker. He 
the knack of putting everybody 
including — legislators, 
dents, and union chief 

When the Salt Lake Cit 
of Commerce cclebrat 
versary last year, chamber members 
chipped in and bought him a new 
De Soto. According to Backman’s 
fricnds, that’s the only time they know 
about when he hasn’t had something to 
say. 

It has been said that there are only 
two men in Utah more popular than 
Backman. One is David O. McKay, 
president of the Mormon Church. The 
other is economy-minded Gov. Lee. 
¢ Memory Man—Backman knows, per- 
sonally, nearly every in dual in his 
chamber’s 1,100-man membership. He 
makes a point of remembering names 
and faces. His job requires it 

He has the memory to do it. His 
secretary recalls that he once played 
host at a dinner in Washington for 70 
people—only 32 of whom he knew by 
sight. He memorized seating al 
rangement at the table, and by the 
time the dinner started he was able to 
greet cach of the 70 by name 
¢ The Way Up—Backman is a native 
of Salt Lake; he was born in the city 
on Nov. 11, 1891. When he was 16, 
he went to work for his father, who was 
attorney for several officials of Zion’s 
Coopcrative Mercantil Institution 
(ZCMI-—big Salt Lal department 
store). He attended a local ; col- 
lege in the summers 

Later, he moved out of his father’s 
office and got a job at ZCMI, as a 
stenographer. He moved fast. In 
1928, he was made general manager. 
e Promoter—F.arly in 1930, he 
named to a Chamb« f 
committee that was su] 
full-time secretary for thy 
Backman, at that tim« 
of a disagreement with 
at ZCMI. So, scizing 
the nose, he recommen 
the chamber job. 

The committee, the 
nors, and the 
quickly agreed that th 
man thev wanted 

Backman has _ been 
since—a tenure, so far, of 23 vears. He 
can retire at 65 if he wants to. But to 
date, there are no signs that he has any 
intention of doing so 
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_* “Smoke Signals” 
“Se 


Steady Ri ee 
eady Rise | eee 
= / Sv) eae Le 7 f 
Do you remember: AY a‘ - DS ™“ 
¢ When Standard & Poor’s index . ee 
of long-term government bond yields 
stood at 2.08%? J 
e When underwriters, without 
hesitation, offered the public $81.6- 
million of new 45-year 24% Union 
Pacific RR bonds at an amazing 
102.19% of par—a level yielding only 
2.43%? 
e When Madison Gas & Electric 
Co. had no trouble in disposing of 
$4.5-million of new 30-year 24s at 
1024% of par—a yield of approxi- 
mately 2.39%? 


If you don’t, most corporate trea- oe to Super Sentinels 


surers do—many with considerable : 
nostalgia. ‘The time was the spring of ' of Safety 
1946—just before the 1942-1946 stock 
market boom ended—when the New 
Deal-Fair Deal casy-money policy was 
flowering madly. 

¢ Rising—Since then, money rates have 
been moving up, just as payrolls and 
raw material prices have done. In re 
cent months the upward trend has 
become more pronounced. ‘The charts 
on the opposite page show how long- 
term borrowing has grown dearer and 
dearer as 1953 has moved along, in 
stead of showing the leveling out or 
sharp drops of many commodities 
(BW—Feb.7’53,p93). 

This doesn’t mean that money rates 
have been setting records since 1946. 
Kar from it; corporate loan costs have 
often been higher, sometimes dras 
tically. 

Still, the upward trend should not be 


underestimated. Standard & Poor’s in BACK WHEN the West-Southwest was young, they called it “smok- 


dex of long-term government bond ; ee . 
vield now stands at 2.86%, the highest ing over the hill” or watching for the column of smoke that 


point since the yardstick was devised heralded an approaching train. In those days, that was the 
in 1942. Last week Victory 24s, the only signal. 


longest ‘Treasuries now outstanding, a 
climaxed their latest spell of weakness TODAY, the 10,000-mile MO-PAC is virtually all protected by a 


by slipping well under 944% of par. vast signal and communications system which contributes vitally 
‘That’s about 12 points below the high to safe and dependable operation... to better service for ship- 
reached a few years ago when the pers and travelers in the great West-Southwest empire. 
government market was pegged. 

The market for outstanding ‘Trea 
suries with fewer years to run has been 
just about as soft. Even three-month 
money cost the ‘Treasury 2.16% this 
week, compared with just over 1% 
few years back and less than 4 of 1% in 
the mid-1940’s. 
¢ Older Issues—The secondary market 
—the bond issues sold to the public 
long enough ago to have found their 
own level in the market—has been most 
laggard in showing the trend. ‘This 
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” . “A” Rated Issues 


“Al’’ Rated Issues 


























SOME RECENT “A" OFFERINGS 
Yield 
Dote Issue Offered 
11-19 L. |. Lighting 3%, '82 3.32% 
12-3 Florida Power 3%s, '82 3.28 
2-4 Southwest. P.S.3%.25,'78 3.44 
2-5 Diamond Alkali 3%s,'78 3.30 
2-10 Tenn. Gas. Tr. 4%8,'73 4.03 
2-11 J. 1. Case 3s, '78 3.50 
2-26 McKes. & Rob. 3'2s,'73 3.50 





Utilities 6 











A — 


nena 
‘‘B1+’’ Rated Issues 





SOME RECENT “Al” OFFERINGS 
Yield 
Date Issue Offered 
11-25 Gulf States Util. 31%s,'86 3.09% 
14-26 Pacific T. &T.3Vsa,'79 3.13 
12-1 Cons. El. Lt. & P. 3%s,'67 3.25 
1-22 Ohio Power 3%s, '83 3.24 
2-10 May Dept. Stor. 3'/4s,'78 3.25 
2-18 Cons. Edison 3'\2s,'83 3.38 
2-19 Niag. Moh. Pw. 31/25, '83 3.40 


1952 ; 1953 


er ie Hee 


SOME RECENT “B81 +"' OFFERINGS 
Yield 
Date Issue Offered 
11-13 Int. Min, & Ch. 3.65s,'77 3.65% 
2-6 Sylvania El. Prod, 4s,'78 4.00 
2-13 Food Fair Stores 4s, '73 4.00 
2-19 lowa So. Util. 3%s,'83 3.73 
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swamped with rumors of higher redis- 
count rates in the coming months, 
plus future long-term government 
financing via issues carrying 34% to 
34% coupons (take your pick). The 
majority can’t see why there should be 
any change in the trend of money 
rates unless, for some reason, business 
generally should decide that borrowing 
capital is no longer necessary. 

The money market is now on a 
supply-and-demand basis. It takes no 
genius to see that money lenders won't 
take lower rates so long as they are 
being flooded with demands for loans. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Compulsory auto insurance, now be- 
ing hotly debated in the New York 
State legislature (BW—Fcb.21'53,p67) 
got the support of the American Mu. 
tual Alliance, which represents mutual 
insurance companies. The bill _ is 
strongly opposed by stock insurance 
companics and their agents. AMA 
declared, however, that it opposed 
an unsatisfied judgment fund as an 
“outragcous imposition” on insured 
car-owncrs. 

* 
Savings still climb: Deposits in U.S. 
mutual savings banks rose $193-million 
in January, compared with a $126-mil- 
lion increase during January, 1952. ‘The 
National Assn. of Mutual Savings 
Banks savs this is the biggest January 
rise since it started compiling figures 
in 1947. Total savings deposits were 
$22.8-billion at the end of January. 

e 
Swings & loan associations that are 
insured by the Federal Savings & Loan 
Insurance Corp. increased their total 
home loan portfolio by 22% during 
1952. ‘Total home loans outstanding 
at vearend: $16.1-billion. 

; * 

Commercial Credit Co. is getting sct 
for a record volume of auto installment 
financing in 1953. ‘The company has 
just registered with the Securities & 
Exchange Commission $30-million of 
senior notes, duc in 1965, which will 
be offered publicly. ‘The company has 
already done some sizable long-term 
financing this year. 

« 
Stock splits: Directors of Southern Rail 
way O.K.’d a split of the $100-par pre- 
ferred into two $50-par shares. Earlier, 
they had decided to split the common 
two for onc. Stockholders will pass on 
the proposals in May. . . . Stockholders 
of Colt’s Mfg. Co. will vote next 
month on a five-for-one common stock 
split. . . . Directors of Crown Zeller 
bach Corp. have declared a stock divi 
dend of one share of common for cach 
outstanding share. 
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News for Executives about 


“Medical Catastrophe” 
Insurance 


A new form of insurance coverage— 

usually referred to as “Medical Catastrophe” 

or “Major Medical Expense” insurance — has been 
receiving increasing attention by company executives in 
recent months. In the latest issue of the J&H Bulletin we 
discuss this type of insurance, with outlines of several 
recently adopted company plans. 





Our Employee Benefit Plan Bulletin is issued from time 
to time to highlight some of the more important develop- 
ments in the employee benefit field. If you are interested in 
receiving these Bulletins, simply send us a request on your 
company letterhead. No charge or obligation is involved. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 
Insurance Brokers—Average Adjusters 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 


New York + Chicago - San Francisco - Los Angeles - Detrott - Cleveland + Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh - Buffalo - Seattle - Vancouver - Winnipeg * Montreal + Toronto - Havana 
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IMPROVING EARNINGS 


= Markedly better earnings—materially better results — net more 
than double—earnings are expected widely to exceed last year’s. This 
is Standard & Poor’s current recommendation and opinion on some of 
the individual issues that comprise the group of 10. 


- One now selling around 13, another 15, one at 20 and one at 21. 
The other six range in price from 28 to 56. A diversified group cover- 
ing 8 different industries. (Auto parts, carpets, petroleum, building 
industry supplies, paperboard products, retail apparel chain, photo- 
graphic apparatus and supplies—a utility company). 


® Average current dividend yield on the group — 5.5%. 
ACT NOW—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor's list of 10 Stocks Favored 
By Improving Earnings. At no additional cost, also send me the 
next 3 issues of Poor's Investment Advisory Survey. One of 
America’s outstanding investment services. (Offer Open to Neu 
Readers of This Survey Only) 

Name 

Address. 

City___ Zone 


State_ Date 


POOR'S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SURVEY 


Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
The Largest Statistical and I t Advisory Organization in the World 
345 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. A555-118 
a UN se = 








market has been moving downward for 
some time, but the decline has been 
America rclatively gentle. As a result, recent 

happenings in the new issues market 
must have come as a shock to those 


. 
does business on who use seasoned corporate issues as 


their yardstick for the going money rate. 


Nowadays, Wall Street buying syndi- 
cates can’t price new issues in line with 
the secondary market as they normally 
would. Look at what happened recently 
when Consolidated Edison of New 
York offered $40-million of new first 


and refunding mortgage bonds at com- 


petitive bidding. 
Similar bonds were being traded in 
the secondary market on a 3.20% basis. 
But when the Con Edison bids were ( ° 1) 
cpened, it became evident that the look for if! 


underwriters had very different ideas of 
their value. The highest bidder felt The “ID” symbol on a desk — 


ee that to be a success the bonds would pridemark of honest craftsmanship — 
For distinctive have to afford a 3.38% vield is your assurance of quality and 
‘ eat st: a ; : : : durability and utility, in wood office 
appearance, durability fo an outsider, the difference be- furniture that is friendly to budgets. 


and the prestige tween yields of 3.20% in the secondary look for the ‘ID’ symbol in the 
of a famous watermark, market and 3.38% on a new issue middie drawer. It identifies an In- 
specify Nekoosa Bond might look slight. But it means a good diana Desk. It is your assurance of 
for your letterheads, deal to Con Edison and the under- enGuing setimndion 

writers. Translated into prices, it © you don't now the nome of 
; ts to roughly 34% of par, or $35 your nearest Indiana Desk dealer, 
amounts roughly m par, OF ? please write us for information. 

on each $1,000 bond in the case of a 


207 








envelopes and business 

forms. Nekoosa Bond 

comes in white, blue, 5¢ 
Z>-vear »7o 1ssue. 


eal, pink, ivory, green, e On the Nose—As it turned out, the undsaniéa deak CO 
canary, goldenrod, underwriters hit the bullseye. The rere 8 8% $ rg 


gray, salmon, russet Con Edison bonds turned out to be 
and cherry...a color an “out-the-window” offering. So did 
for every form, another important utility issue the next 
every printing day; $25-million 30-year Niagara Mo- 
requirement. Ask hawk general mortgage 34s sold at 


your printer to show 1013, to vield 3.40%. On the other The Business 


you samples! hand, a number of other recent offer- 


ings have been less successful: i th 
Nekoosa-Edwards gs ~~ aay ilies $ ere... 


¢ For $25-million Depart- 
Pa omp . e 
per Company, ment Stores 25-year 34% debentures 


Port Edwards, Wis. bought out a few wecks ago at 100, the 
best recent bid was 98%. 


e For $15-million Diamond Alkali 


SOND 25-year 328% debentures sold at 1014, i ou on’ 
top bid now is 982. ut y t 
OV Cr e For $12-million Southwestern 

Public Service 25-year first mortgage K it 
MADE IN U.S.A. 34s, originally offered at 101, the now yw ere, 
highest recent bid was 99. 

Another costly pricing mistake by 
Wall Street’s underwriting trade came 
to light this week. A price of 100 had 
originally been placed on $25-miilion 
J. I. Case Co. 25-vear debenture 34s. D g fF a rt 
The syndicate handling the deal threw e e a s 
in the towel on Monday with $10-mil- ill | 
lion of the issue still unsold. In the W te you 
free market, the price immediately 
dropped to around 974. 

It’s anvone’s guess how long money on cad a erga FO 
PF Sella ganged? gg fee everyday — anywhere east of the 
rates will continue to move upward. Rocky Mountains. Get “How to 


Some Wall Streeters think thev may Use” book free. Write Dept. B. 534 
start leveling out after the Mar. 15 x 


tax-pavment date. They say that the DODG ow S0ece 
Ides of March always have a tendency f 





New Construction jobs you want 





you can’t get your share 


to tighten credit. 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


¢ Rumors—Not many accept this view- ane Someoen, comprenenstee 


point. At the moment the Street is THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE Consonanow 
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It costs Mother Bell plenty, however, 
to maintain this conservative debt- 
equity ratio. For instance, AT&T pays 
$35 a vear on cach $1,000 debenture 
of the latest convertible issue. When 
this is converted into 10 shares of 
stock, its owner puts up $360 in cash. 
At the $9 annual dividend rate, this 
means Mother Bell is paying $90 a 
vear for $1,360. In other words, those 
who convert their debentures and put 
up more cash get a 6.62% yield on 
their investment, compared with the 
3.50% they received on the debentures. 
¢ A Close Race—It also means that to 
maintain that $9 annual dividend, 
AT&T must boost the dollar volume of 
net earnings cach year, in proportion to 
the increase in number of shares out- 
standing—if it is going to avoid dipping 
into surplus as it had to do in 1947. 
Mainly because of conversions, the 
number of shares of common outstand 
ing rose from 20-million at the end 
of 1945 to almost 39-million at the 
end of 1952. 

So the minimum carnings goal that 
AT&T management must shoot for in 
1953 is over $350-million. That is the 
reason the chart on page 94 bases an 
nual dividend requirements on the 
number of shares outstanding at year 
end, rather than on the average out 
standing during the year. 
¢A Common Lag—Besides mecting 
these special requirements, President 
Cleo F. Craig and his associates have 
to contend with the same problem 
that faces all public utilities: Inflation 
has boosted costs, but rate increases 
lag. 

There were rate increases in 37 states 
during 1952, and operating revenue 
climbed 11% to $4-billion. But the 
company feels that “telephone rates 
are still below the levels required to 
offset the effects of inflation,” in spite 
of the many rate increases granted in 
recent years. Rate of earnings on total 
capital was 5.9%, slightly above 1951’s 
5.8%, but still “below the rate of 
carnings during previous periods of 
high activity and demand” and “below 
the long-term average earnings of the 
System.” 

You can’t, however, blame all of 
AT & T’s lower 1952 per-share carnings 
on rising costs during the vear. The 
real villains were: (1) higher taxes, and 
(2) the fact that the number of shares 
outstanding increased faster than net 
carnings. 

The company was able to translate 
20.05% of its operating revenues inte 
carnings before federal income tax. In 
1951 the ratio had been 19.64%. In 
cluded in operating expenses were taxes 
other than federal income—state, local, 
social security, and others. Taxes of all 
kinds took 17.5% of total 1952 reve- 
nues, compared with some 17.3% in 


1951. 
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ALONG THE WAY... OF JFIVA 


Now...tea samples from CEYLON 
given brisk airlift to USA. 


DIRECT FLIGHT A WEEK BRINGS 
COLOMBO, CEYLON, WITHIN 
EASY REACH OF u.S. EXPORTERS 
AND IMPORTERS. SPEEDS 
SAMPLING OF TEA, RUBBER, 
ETC. PERMITS EXTENSION OF 

MARKETS FOR DRUGS, 
ELECTRICAL GOO0S, TEXTILES 
MACHINE PARTS. GET 
SCHEDULES AND 
RATES Now. 





ow. 
yy 


GERMANY FIND READY j 
* 


IMPORTED FROM 


MARKET IN US. 
SHIPMENTS VIA TWA 
SAVE PACKING COSTS... 
REDUCE PILFERAGE...SPEED 


TURNOVER. 


Buster £ Tighe 


AS BROWN SHOE CO,, 
ST. LOUIS, REGULARLY 
ROUTES SHIPMENTS VIA 
TWA. SIMPURES RETAILERS’ 
INVENTORY CONTROL. 


TWA 


TRANS WORLD A1M11NES 
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Today’s Municipal Bond 

Prices are lowest-—-Tax 

exempt income highest 
in many years. 


Upon request, we will be pleased 
to send a copy of a Review 
which we have prepared com- 
paring the present with past 
market levels of these securi- 
tics and the income from tax- 
able securities necessary to 
equal tax exempt income at 
various levels of the market. 


Please ask for Review B 


qsT 
SK RON 


We yay 
E(t mG: 


The Sa 
FIRST BOSTON 


CORPORATION 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK § 
Telephone WOrth 4.4000 























RONNINGEN 
FLUID FILTER 
1. Quick Coupling. 


Off-on in 60 seconds. 
No tools 

2. Non Short Cir- 

cuiting 

Ends sealed; impos- 
sible for particies to 
sneak around the ends. 
3. Quick Blow-Off. 
For Water Oils — 


Chemicals. 30 to 700 
50 PS!. S&S to 
u 


Write for free 
Bulletin 1152B 


RONNINGEN MFG. CO., Vicksburg, Michigan 








LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
February 18, 1953 
The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 20c per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on March 31, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 13, 1953, Checks will 


be mailed 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 


Vice Pres. & Treasurer 





MICHAEL WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 


KUBE KUT 


629 Midland Ay 


clues: «cece cecerccesees 
* are business opportunity advertising in 
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- Mother Bell’s Race: 


o | $he has had to push EARNINGS 
steadily higher. . 


l i i. J 





0 
1945 


1946 «1947 1948 


1949 1950 1951 1952 


AT&T Shares Crowd Earnings 


“Each of us considers that he is a 
trustee for the savings of every individ- 
ual who has put moncy in the business.” 

That is what the directors of Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
world’s largest commercial enterprise, 
wrote in January to their 1,220,000 
sharcholders, the largest corporate 
family in the world. 

It is a promise that carries a lot of 
weight with investors. Every year since 
1922, AT&T stockholders have re- 
ceived a $9 per-share dividend. ‘That is 
why AT&T common has come to be 
regarded as the little man’s investment 
grade stock par excellence, one that’s 
ilwavs recommended for income to 
widows and orphans. 
¢ Closing In—In recent years, the par- 
ent company of the Bell System has 
managed to keep annual net earnings 
well ahead of dividend requirements 
(chart). But the spread between earn 
ings and dividends is narrowing. 

Earnings during 1950 for cach share 
outstanding at yearend reached a post 
war peak of $12.12. They declined to 
$11 in 1951. The 1952 annual report, 
published last — week, only 
$10.43 a share 
e Playing Safe—AT&l could make a 
better showing now if its management 
didn't believe firmly that in the long 
run it’s safer to keep the proportion of 
debt in its capital structure less than 
the proportion of equity. In times of 
trouble, high fixed charges could cut 
sharply into earnings. 


showed 


Since the war, the Bell System has 
had to expand tremendously in order 
to (1) meet a greatly in ced demand 
for telephones and (2 p improving 
its services. ‘There are over 39-mil- 
lion Bell System telephones in opera 
tion, about 174-million more than at 
the end of World War I 
¢ Delayed Options— |! 
required new capital | lots of it. 
Debt capital was ca » find. and 
much cheaper, than n quity capital. 
So AT&T has raised much of its post 
war capital by offering st 
bentures convertible 


xpansion has 


«kholders de 

payment of 
some additional cash, into common 
stock. By selling th delayed op 
tions,” instead of selling huge blocks of 
stock direct, AT&T h inimized the 
cffect of its financin 1 the market 
price of existing shar 

Of about $2-billion of such deben- 
tures sold since the war, around $1.6-bil 
lion worth have be« xchanged for 
stock. Holders turn them in at a 
fast clip during 195 For 
about half of the )-million 
vertible debenture i hich 
sold to stockholders in Junc 
converted into stock by th 
\car. 

That was manage plan. The 
mass conversion had t ffect of low 
cring the proportion of debt in total 
Bell System capital f 44% down 
to 40%, despite th fact that last 
year's convertible issu is the biggest 
chunk of corporate fi ing cver scen. 


instance, 
con- 
AT&T 
had been 
end of the 
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so that the U.S. can have tax relief and 
a balanced budget at the same time. 

¢ Money rates have risen sharply 
(page 90). This cuts stocks’ yield ad- 
vantage over bonds, makes them rela- 
tively less attractive for those institu- 
tional investors that can switch back 
and forth from stocks to bonds—inves 
tors such as pension funds, trust funds, 
and investment trusts. 

¢ There is much talk in Washing 
ton (BW—Feb.21'53,p32) about boost 
ing interest rates on government-guar 
anteed mortgages. By backing GI and 
FHA mortgages, and by buying mort 
gages through the Federal National 


Mortgage Assn., the government has 
been plaving a major role in keeping 
the housing boom going. Higher mort- 
gage rates might cut housing. starts 
substantially, unless monthly payments 
are reduced by spreading payments over 
a longer period. Higher interest would 
attract some investment money from 
stocks into mortgages. 

¢ Though prices of farm products 
have been declining, the Administra- 
tion has been unwilling to take any new 
steps to support them, outside of the 
existing support framework. This has 
had some effect on shares of companies 
with large inventories of farm products. 


Bull Markets: 1953 vs. ‘29, ‘37, '46 


bring ’em back 


Standard & Poor's Weekly Indexes (1935-39 = 100)————-——~ 
1937 1946 Recent Recent Levels vs.————~ 

Stock Groups High High Level 19029 1937 1946 
COMPOSITE INDEX . 139 158 196 + 24.0% 
INDUSTRIAL INDEX 140 163 212 





+40. 6% 


RAILROAD INDEX 171 
UTILITY INDEX 


Agricultural machinery 
Aircraft manufacturing 
Air transportation 
Automobiles 


Auto parts, accessories 
Bituminous coal 
Building materials 
Capital goods stocks 


Carpets, rugs 
Chemicals 
Confectionery 
Consumers goods stocks 


Copper 

Department stores 
Distillers 

Electrical equipment 


Fertilizers 
Finance companies 
5¢, 10¢, $1 chains 


Food companies 


Food chains 

Glass containers 
Gold mining (U. S.) 
High-grade commons 


Lead, zinc 
Leather 
Low-price commons 


Machinery 


Mail order, general chains 
Metal containers 
Metal fabricating 
Mining 


melting 


Motion pictures 

Office, business equipment 
Oil—Crude producers 

Oil— Integrated companies 


Paper 

Printing, publishing 
Rail equipment 
Rayon 


Shipbuilding 
Shipping 

Shoes 

Soaps 

Soft drinks 
Steel 

Sugar 

Textile weavers 


Tires, rubber goods 
Tobacco 
Vegetable oil 
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You can't beat Telegrams for cap- 
turing business. To bring back ac- 
counts that have gotten away—to 
bag new prospects— your message 
is a sure-fire sales producer when 
you send it on the action-getting 
yellow blank. 


For any Business Purpose 


TELEGRAMS 
DO THE JOB BETTER 





OPENS NEW ACCOUNTS 


A MANUFACTURER TELLS US ABOUT HIS 
SALES EXPERIENCES WITH TELEGRAMS: 

“,,. RESULTS ASTOUNDING... A HIGHER 
PERCENTAGE RETURN FROM TELEGRAMS 
THAN ANY OTHER PROMOTION MATERIAL.” 


=) WESTERN ° 
ig) UNION 








FROM A FLORIST: *...WE FILED 19 
CITY MESSAGES ....AND RECEIVED 
ORDERS FOR OVER $100 WORTH 

OF FLOWERS.” 


Operator 
25 


To “localize” any nationally adver 
tised product by letting readers know 
how to find local dealers or jobbers 
who handle it—use this great aid to 
distribution. Ask your nearest 
Western Union office. 


WESTERN UNION 


97 





I prefer 


*“‘PEERLESS”’ 
SERIES 6600” 
Filing Cabinets 


Many exclusive Peerless 
design features speed up 
drawer opening ond cios- 
ing and follower-block ad- 
justment. The ''6600"' line 
is easier to use and 
thereby assures faster, 
more accurate filing be- 
cause work is less tedious 
and tiresome There's o 
Peerless cabinet for every 
office need. Ask your local 
dealer. 


*'PEERLESS''—Mokers of top 
quality metal office equip- 
ment for nearly 25 years 


PEERLESS 


STEEL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Hast hiladeiphic 
age * Dallas Los Ange 


are like 
mountain 
goats! 


Wr, 
Ry 
Bay 


The Gerlinger fleet of lift 
trucks includes short 
wheelbase models, espe- 
cially designed cnd engi- 
neered to turn out high 
production in confined 
areas. They have the 
closest possible turning 
radius, consistent with 
stability and proper weight 
distribution. Our brochure 
(No. G-165) describes the 
right size Gerlinger Lift 
Truck to fit your material 
handling needs. Drop us o 
card for your copy. 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 
DALLAS, OREGON 


We ve found Gerlingers 
to be the best short 
wheelbase lift trucks on 
the market. They turn 
on a dime!’ — says one 


Gerlinger owner 





Tighter Reins on Optimism 


Investors have lost the confidence of 1952's yearend 


rally. Eisenhower's job of creating a stable dollar, they now 
see, will be tougher than they had expected. 


The writers of Wall Street market 
letters will have to one well- 
worked phrase out of their vocabulary. 
It’s no longer correct to talk about the 
“new confidence” bull market (chart, 
above). 

Back off, and take a long-range look 
at stock prices in relation to over-all 
business activity. Since the end of 1952, 
you'll find, investors have lost nearly 
all the optimism they picked up in the 
November-December ‘“‘vearend rally.” 

Following the easing of margin curbs 

and the end of price controls on copper 
and cigarettes, there has been a slight 
revival of speculative confidence. But 
it has been very modest. Standard & 
Poor's 90-stock index is back where it 
was carly in December. 
e Yardstick—How do you measure con- 
fidence? Technicians can get a rough 
measure of it by taking the ratio of an 
index of stock prices to an index of 
business activitv. In the chart above, 
the figuring is based on Standard & 
Poor's 90-stock index and _ BUSINESS 
WEEK'S index of business activity. 

Since early January, stock prices have 
been declining or going sidewavs, while 
business activity has continued to reach 
new highs. In other words, investors are 
getting more skeptical about either (1) 
high activitv continuing, or (2) the out- 


Cross 


look for corporate profits even with 
high activity. 

¢ Theory—When the ‘“n 
rally rolled into high gear after the 
November clection, bull that 
stock prices had quite a lot of room to 
advance, even though 1953 and 1954 
profits might not be sensational 

They based this hope on the fact that 
stock price-earnings ratios in the Korean 
bull market have been 
compared to what they were in 
and picayune by 1929 standards. 

Bulls felt that investors might be 
willing to pay a higher multiple for 
earnings, if those were in 
sound Republican dollars instead of 
inflation-ridden Democratic ones. In 
short, confidence in the future of the 
countrv and in the dollar might more 
than counterbalance any worries about 
corporate profits. 

You don’t hear thi 
now. For, siace the new Administra 
tion came into office, investors have 
been given a demonstration of what it 
takes to create a stable dollar. In the 
last few wecks, they have these 
developments: 

e President Eisenho 
he puts balancing the budget before tax 
relicf. Prospects have dimmed for de 
fense and foreign aid cuts big enough 


confidence”’ 


irgued 


conservative 


1946 


¢ Imnings 


irgument much 


seen 


ver has shown 
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MODERN SEMIAUTOMATIC 





# 
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TECHNIQUES. Now unskilled worker gets lenses 


ready for grinding by slipping each blank into a separate slot. Filled case goes to... 


climbed to $52-million, and earnings 
$1,.673,000—the highest in 
history except for 


TOSC to 
Bausch & 
1940 
e One-Track—Bausch & Lomb has al 
ways prided itself on taking the lead 
in new developments in the optical in 
dustrv. It boasts that it was the first 
U.S. company to develop a method of 
making domestic optical glass—the high 
quality glass used in scientific optical 
instruments. It set up the first 
plete U.S. glass plant in 1915 
The company has always put re 
search ahead of almost everything clse 
—ever since 1864, when John Jacob 
Bausch set up the company’s first lab 


Lomb’s 


com 
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oratory in the Bausch kitchen. ‘That 
was when Bausch left the struggling 
optical goods business he started in 
1853 and started manufacturing the 
first Bausch & Lomb eveglass frames. 
In 1874 Bausch & its first 
microscope and branched into the opti- 
cal instrument field. It has taken the 
lead in that field During 
World War I it made most of the 
military optical instruments, and sup- 
of the optical 


Lomb mad 


Cver Spice 


plied more than 65% 
glass, used by the U.S 
¢ Borrowing—Bausch & Lomb played 
the same role during World War II. 
But this time it practically dropped its 
cntire eyeglass business to make optical 


which 


NEW MACHINE, 


grinds lenses in seconds 








a 
. 


MANAGEMENT cf president Taylor (left), 


executive V-P Hallauer, and. . . 


KEY ENGINEERS (left to right) Scott, 
Kreidl, Young, and Cala scrapped... 


A New Start 


When World War II ended, Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co. was in a serious 
situation 

Cancellation of its military contracts 
for optical instruments had suddenly 
of its output. Con 
version to peacetime operations 
costly, and customers for its bread-and 
butter business had gone elsewhere for 
their eyeglass lenses and frames. Sales 
tumbled from $60-million in 1944 to 
less than $38-million in 1946. War 
profits were fast being caten up. 

For any company this would be a 


cut off nearly 75% 
Was 


val yé€ 
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OLD HAND METHODS like this tedious process of preparing lenses for hand grinding. 


They put Bausch & Lomb in serious financial straits until it replaced them with . 


for Bausch & Lomb 


jolt. For quiet, conservative Bausch & 
Lomb it was a near catastrophe. For 
nearly 100 years, management had 
stcered its thinking along one line— 
quality, with little thought to sales. 

Its methods were tedious and costly, 
but its products were the best that 
could be made, and it prospered. Now, 
suddenly, quality alone was not enough. 
Management had to find a wav to cut 
its production costs—and it had to get 
out and sell. 
¢ A Revolution—This was a new phi 
losophy for Bausch & Lomb. But it 


1 major recon- 
§ operations 
ret it back on 
ompany set 
ttom 


) major 


was obvious that « 
struction of the 
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Year’s report of a 


Company Built on Friendship 


T this time of year The Home Insur- 
ance Company reports on its activi- 
ties of the previous year. The figures, 
the numbers, the dollars and cents have 
been summed up. They show the finan- 
cial position of the Company and they 
have much interest for investers and 
stockholders. That is proper. 

But insurance is a great deal more 
important than just dollars and cents. 
Insurance deals with people. You can’t 
show on a balance sheet what it means 
to a man when fire or other catastro- 
phe wipes out his life’s work. You 
can't put a price on protection that 
enables you to work and plan for the 
future with assurance that it won't 
all be undone at a single stroke. In 
human values, the services of insur- 
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BALANCE SHEET 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds . 
Other Bonds po end 
Preferred and Common Stocks 
Cash in Office, Banks and 
Trust Companies . . . 
Investment in The Home | 

Company . 
Keal Estate . ‘rn se eee 
Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premi 

ums, less than 90 days due. . 
Other Admitted sssets . 


ndemnity 


Total Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expense 
Taxes Payable . , 
Reserves for Reinsurance 
Dividends Declared . 
Other Liabilities 

Total Liabilities 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 


. . 
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been 


Association of Commissioners 
market quotations for all bonds 
Assets would be $393,830,412 


would be $170,974,530 


on 


and owned, 


and =the 


requirements 


ance are almost beyond the ordinary 
yardsticks of price and value received. 

More than almost any other type 
of business, insurance is based on the 
true principles of friendship. The first 
attribute of a friend is that he will 
come to your aid when you need it 
most—and_ that exactly what in- 
surance is designed to do. Secondly, 
a friend is somebody you know, some- 
body who interested in you. In 
practically every city, town and village 
across the nation there is a represen- 
tative of The Home. He is The Home. 
Through him, the Company extends 
its protection to you. Through him, 
when that guarantee is 
made good. Through him, The Home 
is your friend. 
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On the eve of celebrating our 100th 
birthday, we look back on 1952 a 
eventful and resultful 
Home Insurance Company. It i 
great satisfaction to all in The 
family — employee and management, 
producer and stockholder — to 
that their year’s work can be counted 
in terms for 
people... 
overcome, peace of mind for 
everywhere. 
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ber is synthesized 


SAB, from silicon. ., 
the major constitu- 


ent of sand... by 

2 complex process 
involving molecular 
engineering. For high 
serviceability, and 
their special virtues, 
Fiberglas and Orlon are 
used for reinforce- 


” [0 temperatures 
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4 rics come in rolls 36” 
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‘messes. They are highly 
dove resistant to extreme tem- 
peratures, have alow 
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compression set and high 
7 dielectric strength. They 
jj ; withstand hot oil, hot 
m ashes, coolants, mild acids, 
mild alkalies, gases, infra- 
red rays. Use COHRLASTIC 
fabrics for better gaskets, 
diaphragms, bellows, boiler 
sealing, expansion joints, fire 
curtains, oven conveyor belts, 
refrigerator door seals, duct 
work. 


Data sheets and sample 
Swatches on request. 
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instruments for the military. That was 
the beginning of its troubles. When 
the war ended, the major part of its 
production had to be converted back 
to peacetime operation. ‘The company 
found, however, that it could not do 
this and meet the competition that had 
sprung up during the war unless it 
could develop less costly production 
techniques than the ones the optical 
industry has been using for years. 

All this took money, and Bausch & 
Lomb’s war profits were dwindling fast. 
The company had been a closely held 
family enterprise until 1938, when it 
first offered stock to the public. Right 
after V-] Day, Bausch & Lomb decided 
it would have to sell additional stock. 
It raised $3-million that way, but it 
was not nearly enough for the major 
reconstruction it knew it would have 
to finance. So in 1945 it took out a 
bank loan for $6,600,000 and set out 
to revamp the company’s operations 
from top to bottom. Later, in 1945, it 
borrowed an additional $8-million from 
an insurance compan) 
¢ Blueprint—The main target of the 
plan it set up was the Ophthalmic Di 
vision, which made eveglass lenses and 
frames. It was a more profitable opera 
tion than the Scientific Instruments 
business, which naturally had come 
through the war better anyway. 

The program had five major steps: 
to modernize lens making, expand out- 
put of frames, step up new product re- 
search, and expand sales and distribu- 
tion. 

The late Theodore B. Drescher, vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
was put in charge of developing new 
yrocesses. The first thing he did was 
wing in a raft of new engineers right 
out of school, who had no preconceived 
idea that it was impossible to adapt 
automatic processes to the optical in- 
dustry. He put them almost completely 
on their own. 
¢ A Big Step—After four years of trail- 
breaking, Drescher and his engineers 
came up with the first major advance. 
By 1948 they had developed the first 
new process and semiautomatic ma- 
chines for speedier milling and polish 
ing of lenses. The new machines, which 
they developed purely by trial and 
error, are practically automatic and do 
the grinding and polishing in barely 
half the time of the old process, which 
the industry had been using for gen- 
erations. 

Now the company had the machines 
it wanted, but it had no place to put 
them. So it bought a wartime building 
from the Navv Dept. and set up its new 
production line operation for process- 
ing lenses. The new plant doubled the 
company’s production of bi- and multi- 
focal lenses (BW—Sep.4'48,p40) 

e More Frames—Meanwhile, the frame 
department was switching into high 
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You can do anything with a HALLOWELL Workbench 


Why does everyone say HALLOWELL 
Workbenches are so wonderful? 


For one thing, they’re all steel, and 
so rigid you don’t have to bolt them 
to the floor. They’re also versatile 
and adapt themselves readily to any 
work environment. 


HALLOWELL benches come with steel, 
Presdwood or laminated wood tops, 


and therefore can be used for any 
industrial purpose. You can fit them 
together to form a continuous bench 
—up to several hundred feet, if 
necessary. Or, since they come in 
various popular widths and lengths, 
you can use them as individual units. 
Standard benches can be moditied 
by standard interchangeable acces- 
sories—drawers, shelves, sliding 
doors and cabinets—to increase their 
usefulness or meet a different need. 


Even more wonderful is what they 
do. One executive puts it this 
way: “‘Now that the men have their 
HALLOWELL benches, they take more 


pride in their jobs and their house- 
keeping. Production has gone up, too. 
The SPS people said it would, but I 
didn’t believe them till I saw it happen 
in my own plant.” 


HALLOWELL Shop Equipment is sold 
by leading distributors the country 
over. Or write for descriptive litera 
ture and detailed information. SPS, 
Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


Che th tii Gar : A START FOR THE | 


Sps 


HALLOWELL SHOP EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION + JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 





WRIGHT MEMORIAL NEAR 
KITTY HAWK, N. C. 


They, Too, Chose 
ACCESSIBLE NORTH CAROLINA 


... where today, on the Golden Anniversary of 
the First Flight, industry continues to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of easy-to-get-to isolation. 


Your plant in North Carolina is “accessible” to 
a large, dispersed labor force . . . raw materials 
. .. abundant power . . . the world’s major markets. 
Yet, there is “isola- 

tion” from dangerous 

congestion, crowded 

living conditions and 

unstable labor. 


For a list of industrial sites 
and buildings and other infor- 
mation, communicate with 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, RALEIGH, N. C. 
102 





gear. There wasn’t enough room in the 
main plant to expand plastics fabri- 
cation and assembly operations, so 
Bausch & Lomb took over another 
building, in nearby Wellsville. The 
company says intensive research paid 
off here, too. In 1950 Bausch & Lomb 
developed its gold-filled Balrim frame, 
which has piled up a backlog of 500,- 
000 orders 

The company has sold 3-million of 
them in two years and says it has had 
to hold back at least two new styles 
to catch up. 
e New Processes—All the while, in 
another part of the plant, Bausch & 
Lomb engineers wer king on new 
glassmaking technique The company 
has now come up with a new process 
that it is keeping secret. All it will 
sav is that it’s more efficient and uses 
electricity, instead of gas, for melting 
e¢ Management Switch—In 1949 
Bausch & Lomb shifted its 65-year-old 
president, M. Herbert Eisenhart, to 
chairman of the board; and reserved, 
hard-working Joseph F. ‘Taylor, then 
60, took over as the company’s fourth 
president. A Yale graduate, ‘Taylor had 
been with Bausch & Lomb since 1910, 
when he started as an errand boy. 

Taylor gives a lot of the credit for 
the success of the company’s moderni- 
zation program to the fact that the 
company put some bright young men 
in key spots. In 1950 Taylor brought 
in a young sales expert, Roy Marks, 
to do something about sales. Marks 
came from Lansing Associates in New 
York, a holding company for four op 
tical concerns, where he had had th« 
job of pulling Bay State Optical Co 
out of the doldrums 
e Sales Push—Marks’ first assignment 
at Bausch & Lomb was to pull its 155 
ophthalmic branches, which — grind 
lenses to prescription and retail the 
company’s products, out of the dol 
drums. Marks made a thorough survey 
of what might be wrong in these units 
and found plenty. Inventories were way 
out of line, objectives were not clear, 
service had become sloppy as an off 
shoot of the war, and morale was low 
Marks felt the industry gencrally was 
placing too much emphasis on style 
in fabricating lens prescriptions and 
not enough on qualit 

His survey showed that only 8% of 
Bausch & Lomb’s former customers 
had gone someplace else because of 
price differentials 

Marks decided it is time to get 
back to essentials, and in August, 1951, 
he started developing what Bausch & 
Lomb calls its Balrex program. 
e New Standards—I’'rom each of the 
company’s five districts, Marks picked 
the best qualified representative for a 
committee to set up standards for 
branch units. In Rochester, Marks and 
the committee met with production, 
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‘it seems almost certain to go through. 

¢ A Balance—McGinnis calls the move 
a 50-50 deal, though obviously four 
directors out of 21 is hardly a 50-50 
arrangement. The balance of power 
will have to be made up somewhere, 
and Wall Street is guessing it will be 
made up in the executive committee 
—that Dumaine men will go off the 
committee and McGinnis men will go 
on. McGinnis himself cannot join 
the New Haven board since he is 
already chairman of the Central of 
Georgia RR. 

What caused the big rift in the 
first place was the fact that Dumaine 
has been plowing huge sums of money 
mto improvements of the railroad 
property. Some stockholders felt he 
was not paving off arrearages on the 
preferred as fast as he should be—not 
to mention dividends on the common. 
Payment of a $3 dividend on preferred 
stock was authorized last week, bring- 
ing accruals down to $8 a share; in 
1952 a total of $9 was paid and the year 
before that, $5. But no dividends on 
common have been paid since the road 
was reorganized in 1947. 
¢ Equal Rights—Ironically, it was 
McGinnis who did the rounding up of 
the preferred stock for Dumaine’s late 
father, I, C. Dumaine, Sr., who took 
control of the New Haven in July, 
1948. The Dumaine faction has domi 
nated the road’s affairs since then 
because it owns the majority of pre 
ferred, which has allowed it to elect 
two-thirds of the directors. The fire- 
works started now because, beginning 
this year, both classes of stock have 
equal voting rights. 





COMPANY BRIEFS 





Borden Co, is getting out of the frozen 
food business. It will dissolve two of 
its divisions: Borden’s Frozen Foods 
Co., packer, and M. Augenblick & 
Bros., principal distributors Borden, 
which sells its brand only in the New 
York City area, says there’s no profit 
in it. 

e 
Missouri Pacific RR wants to cut its 
ties with the Railway Express Agency, 
which 74 major railroads operate jointly, 
when its contract expires next year 
(BW—Feb.7'53,p34). Mopac says it has 
been unhappy with the setup for a 
long time and has asked Interstate 
Commerce Commission how it would 
go about handling such traffic itself. 

. 
For $1, a one-legged war veteran can 
buy the shoe of his choice from Gen 
eral Shoe Corp., Nashville. All he has 
to do is wnte the company, giving his 
size and stating whether the shoe is 
for the right or left foot. 
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gives 
more efficient 
UV lalaciilela mols 
spindles, 
gears, bearings, 
small 
air-operated 
devices. 


EXCLUSIVE NORGREN FEATURES 





Complete Visibility 
and Control of Oil 
Feed .. . no guess work. 


Oil Feed Controlled 
by Air... gives very 
uniform rate of oil feed. 


Constant Oil Levei... 
rate of oil feed not 
affected by oil supply. 


YOU CAN DEPEND 
ON NORGREN 


PIONEER AND LEADER IN OIL-FOG LUBRICATION FOR 2.) YEARS 


The oil-fog principle of lubrication wos born 25 years ago in the Norgren laboratory 
Since then Norgren’s continuous lubrication research has helped thousands of manufacturers 
improve their. products—Norgren lubricators are standard components on most types of 
equipment where the best of lubrication is required for high speed spindles, air cylinders 
ond valves. 

The latest Norgren development is a new type Micro-Fog Lubricator, incorporating 
the above exclusive features, designed to give reliable, uniform lubrication of one or more 
high-speed spindles, bearings, gear boxes and small air-operated devices. It produces an 
extremely fine and uniform air-borne micro-fog at low air flow; transmits it over greater 
distances Jhon previously possible; distributes it evenly through multiple outlets; provides 
exact contro! and o uniform rate of oil feed under all operating conditions, 

Be sure the right people in your plant know the facts about Norgren Micro-Fog. 


WRITE, NOW, 
FOR NEW 


APPLICATION 
MW FOLDER 


3429 SO. ELAT! STREET, ENGLEWOOD 
In Colorful Colorade 
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TOWEL SERVICE for 700 
at only *70 per month! 


| fe 

© A well-known CHICAGO 
manufacturer, after installing MOSINEE 
Pure Sulphate ZIP-TOWLS and SENTINEL 
Cabinets, said: “Quality of towels excellent 
.. controlled-type Sentinel Cabinets enabled 
us to provide towel service for 700 em- 
ployees for about $70 a month.” Better towel 
service... less cost! 

Write for Samples 
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BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
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GREEN BAY # WISCONSIN 


Division of Mosinee Poper Mills Co. 
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sales, advertising, and markets research 
executives to set up a basic plan, built 
around physical equipment, good house- 
keeping, and effective selling. 

In order to qualify under the pro- 
gram, a branch has to pass two inspec- 
tions by the district manager. In the 
first visit Marks says he aims at giving 
cach worker greater pride in his job. 
It consists of a dinner mecting of all 
employees—from the messenger to the 
technicians and salesmen—to explain the 
plan and everybody's part in it. Shortly 
after that, the branch unit gets a thor- 
ough inspection, and it is reviewed 
every six months. 

Not all of Bausch & Lomb’s branches 
have yet met the standards Marks set 
up, but the fruits are beginning to 
ripen. In 1952 the company’s ophthai- 
mic sales got their first boost in 10 years, 
and ‘Taylor gives a lot of credit to 
Marks and the branch managers. 
¢ Pace Setter—Over-all Bausch & Lomb 
thinks it is setting the pace in new 
process techniques for the industry. At 
any rate, it is the first time a modern- 
ization program of such scope has been 
tricd in the optical industry. And it’s 
given Bausch & Lomb a much-needed, 
new lease on life. 

The company’s sales in 1952 were 
up 8% from 1951 and are still climb- 
ing. Last year’s earnings marked a 15% 
boost, and Taylor savs the outlook for 
1953 is even better. Bausch & Lomb’s 
only big competitor, American Optical 
took a slight lead after World War II, 
but Taylor and his crew are now out 
to regain the top spot in the optical 
industry. 


Ferro Shareholders 
Get a Stock Break 


It’s a rare company that will risk 
declaring a stock dividend more than 
one quarter in advance—before it has 
some inkling of probable carnings. 
Ferro Corp. has gone much further out 
on the limb. The board of directors 
of the Cleveland manufacturer of 
paints, enamels, and chemicals startled 
its stockholders by telling them what 
they will get in dividends for the en- 
tire current year. 

The unusual payment plan gives 
some indication why. Instead of the 
usual four quarterly payments of 40¢ 
per share, holders will get paid in cash 
at that rate only in the first and fourth 
quarters. For the second and_ third 
quarters they will get 2% stock divi- 
dends. 
¢ Economy Measure—Board chairman 
Robert Weaver explained the plan this 
way. ‘The company needs working capi- 
tal to develop four new ventures. Ferro 
could have raised cash in the usual way, 
by a new public offering of stock. But 


that would have cost the stockholders at 
least $150,000 in underwriting, at- 
torney, and auditor fees. So Ferro de- 
cided that by paying stockholders the 
2% stock dividend it would conserve 
not only that $150,000 but the $450,- 
000 that would have gone out in the 
regular cash dividends 

Naturally, Ferro’s approximately 5,- 
000 stockholders are enthusiastic about 
the plan. They stand to gain two wavs. 
By accepting the 2% stock dividend, 
they avoid the income tax they would 
have to pay on cash dividends. Further- 
more, at the present $26-per-share mar- 
ket price for Ferro stock, each holder of 
100 shares gets two shares worth $52 at 
today’s market price, whereas he would 
have received only $40 in cash divi- 


dends. 


The Fight's Off 


Warring factions com- 
promise in New Haven RR 
battle. They've agreed to 
split control two ways. 


The long-impending proxy fight that 
sent New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford RR stock up to double its 1952 
low (BW —Feb.21'53,p68) was settled 
last week without casting a vote. 

The trouble started when parties led 
by Patrick B. McGinnis, New York 
securities dealer, started buying shares 
in an obvious attempt to wrest control 
of the road from the group headed by 
Frederick C. Dumaine, Jr., chairman 
and president of the road. A few weeks 
ago McGinnis claimed that he could 
muster between 350,000 and 400,000 
shares of the 900,000 or so shares of 
common and preferred entitled to vote 
in the annual mecting, scheduled for 
Apr. 8. 
¢ Compromise—Now thx 
tions have settled their 
a compromise that keep 
management of the road 
gives the dissident McGinnis group a 
strong voice in running the road 

This is how it was accomplished, 
in part. The board of directors will b« 
enlarged from 15 to 21 directors, the 
maximum allowable. Four of the six 
new members are McGinnis men: 
Harold F. and Roy Freeburne (broth 
ers) and F. R. Murgatroyd, all of 
Hamilton, Ont., and J. P. Rutherfurd, 
New Jersey businessman. The other 
two have not been named, but Dumaine 
says they will be. “prominent New 
Englanders”: The railroad’s charter 
specifics that two-thirds of the board 
be composed of New Englanders. 

New Haven stockholders will have 
to ratify this proposal to expand the 
board at the annual meeting. But 


varring fac 
differences by 
the Dumainc 
intact but also 
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since snenatealtiwiton cs a dt hae 


... Where do the lines cross? 


Truck Issue 


has been launched by the Highway Re- 
search Board of the National Academy 
of Science, which works closely with 
the Bureau of Public Roads. ‘The board 
has mapped out a long-range study to 
find out what weights and sizes of 
trucks can be balanced with highways 
of appropriate capacities to produce the 
lowest possible costs for truck trans 
port. The board will work through a 
committee made up of men from vari- 
ous phases of trucking, highway officials, 
and representatives of government 
agencics. 

The committee wall kick off by prob 
ing into the doings of truck compames 
and users. It will analyze such matters 
as packaging procedures, total ton 
nages, product densities, to work out 
the optimum payload for goods -nost 
frequently shipped. Meanwhile, the 
committee will also be sifting through 
questionnaires returned by motor car- 
ricrs. They'll be toting up operating 
costs of truck combinations from 
35,000 Ib. up 
¢ Maryland Test—Regardless of what 
the curve of operating costs in relation 
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to gross weight will plot, however, one 
thing is certain: It will be meaningless 
until it 1s crossed by another curve 
showing road construction and main 
tenance costs. 

Something 1s being done about that, 
too. Lately highway pavements have 
come in for some serious testing, and 
they are scheduled for a lot more, One 
study, the Maryland Road Test, com- 
pleted last April, has lost much of its 
engineering significance through its in- 
volvement in the struggle for shipping 
dollars between truckers and 
railroaders. 

In the Maryland test, four loadings— 
ranging from 18,000 Ib. to 44,800 Ib.— 
were used, on single and tandem axles. 
Visitors were permitted, with the result 
that anti-truckers got a chaace to make 
capital of pictures showing damage. 
The final report on the test showed 
that road breakdown occurred where 
the truck loads werc But these 
road sections also had poor subgrades— 
and the effects could not be disen- 
tangled. 
¢ Other Experiments—Meanwhile, en- 
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NON-LUBRICATED 


LIFT-PLUG VALVES 


The valve that seals tightly, 
operates easily, and requires the 
least maintenance and attention 
deserves top priority. That's the 
Cameron Non-Lubricated Lift 
Plug Valve. 

It seals tightly because of a 
novel mechanical design which 
employs a seat separate from 
the body which is, therefore, not 
affected by pressure forces and 
line strains. It operates easily 
because of the lift-turn-reseat 
principle which eliminates fric- 
tion between the plug and seat. 
It requires minimum maintenance 
because it does not depend on 
lubricant to effect a seal or for 
easy operation. And being non- 
lubricated, also eliminates the 
possibility of contaminating line 
products. 


IRON WORKS, INC. 


P. O. Box 1212, Houston, Texas 


Export: 7912 Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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As trucks get bigger—freight costs go down... 


. .. but cost of providing the highway goes up... 


Nailing Down the Facts in the 


Numerous tests are under way to determine just how 


trucks affect highway costs, and what can be done to cut 


truck transport costs to a minimum. 


Fifty years of truck building and op- 
crating have underscored a basic eco 
nomic fact: As the size and weight of 
trucks increase, operating costs per unit 
shrink 

lifty years of road building and use 
have given rise to a belief generally 
accepted by the public (though still 
hotly debated by engineers and truck 
men): As loads placed on pavements 
and bridges increase, their building and 
upkeep costs shoot up 

But half a century has not provided 
answers to these questions 

¢ How big can trucks get before 
the law of diminishing returns rules 
out further growth? 

e Exactly what is the correlation 
between truck weights and road costs? 

There’s no doubt that it is becoming 
increasingly important to find the an 
swers. ‘There are more than 9-million 
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trucks on the highway today. By 1975 
the President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission predicts there will be more than 
twice that number. 

¢ Truck-Railroad Feud—Recently, the 
whole issue has been blurred by the 
dust and noise of a public relations 
battle between the truckers and the 
railroads. ‘This has centered on the fact 
that trucks use publicly paid and main- 
tained facilities, for which they pay 
only part of the cost, while the railroads 
must build and maintain their own 
rights of way (BW—Jan.24'53,p36). 

¢ Basic Questions—But further behind 
the scenes, quieter—and probably more 
far-reaching—tests are taking shape. 
‘Truckers, manufacturers of paving ma- 
terials, and the engineers and contrac- 
tors who build the roads, are taking 
part in scientific projects aimed at de- 
termining just what damage—if any 


a properly built and weighted truck will 
do to a properly built road. It’s unde 
niable that a built road will 
break up under truck pounding, but it 
will also crumble under less heav 
trafic. How much can soundly con 
structed road stand? And just what is a 
properly built road? 

Phat problem must be 
any sensible figures can be obtained as 
to what trucks are costing and will cost 
the public for road building 
tenance. It gets into some highly tech 
nical matters: How should the sub-basc 
of a road be ted, and what 
should it consist of? 


poor! 


solved be fore 


and main 


compa 
Should the main 
part of the road be ncrete, oil-based, 
asphalt, or something else? What kind 
of wearing surface should the road 
have? 

[here are no definitive findings vet 
But engineers are working hard—in the 
laboratories, through test applications 
on state roads, and 
built road sections 
e NAS Probe—Once research 
that should uncover som 
facts of truck and highway 


using specialh 
program 
fundamental 


construction 
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Meet the richest 
bankrupt in America 


Today he vetoed a request to re-tool his Why not make sure that you—and your associ 
plant. He turned down a proposal to replace out- ates—never find yourself in this man’s position 
dated lathes and other machine tools with the We'll help gladly. Ask us to show you how 
more productive models now available. today’s Monarch lathes convert invested dollars 
into profitable productivity .... The Monarch 


: 5 , 
His reason? On the one hand, he realized the Machine Teel Cdmpany, Sidney, Ohio. 


market value of his equipment was less than the 
company’s depreciated book value. This differ- 
ence plus the cost of the new equipment added 
up to a prohibitive figure in his book. And on the 
other hand, he believed that a substantial bank 
balance automatically means security. 


Where will this short-sighted business approach 
take him? A day will come when he will dis- 
cover that his plant equapmens has become - Since 1909, The Monarch Machine Tool Com 
obsolete that cost-wise and quality-wise he can’t pany has been a leader in the development 
meet competition. A day when he'll discover it’s and manufacture of the most advanced and 
machines—not dollars—that create productivity efficient lathes for production line and toolroom 


In a nutshell, he failed to realize this important 


fact:— Today, when there is little likelihood of 
lowering costs in the areas of wages and taxes, 
greater output through the use of improved equip- 
ment is the only sound solution for present prob- 


lems. It is also the only real promise for a TURNING MACHINES 


successful future. 


FOR A GOOD TURN FASTER...TURN TO MONARCH 








FARQUHAR CONVEYORS 


Move Fragile Merchandise 
Faster, More Safely! 


Moving heavy, but delicate, tele- Whether you move coal, gravel, 
vision sets was a problem of Motor-' sand, aggregates, cartons, boxes, 
ola-New York, Inc., Newark, N. J. bundles, bales, or any kind of bulk 
—until Farquhar Conveyors stepped or packaged materials—horizontally 
in. The combination of power-driven or from floor to floor—Farquhar can 
and gravity conveyors shown above’ cut your handling costs to rock bot- 
load and unload trucks efficiently, tom! One or more of the complete 
yet gently enough to protect the line of Farquhar portable, semi-per- 
fragile sets. If the merchandise you manent and permanent power-belt 
handle is fragile... or heavy ...or or gravity conveyors will solve your 
both, Farquhar engineers can design handling problem. Our engineers will 
the right conveyor system for your be glad to consult with you... at 
particular problem. no obligation! 


FREE! “Owners Report’ —booklet of case his- 
OLIVER —— 


hear MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR COPY Sam 
CONVEVORS THE OLIVER CORPORATION | 


A. B. Farquhar Division 
Conveyor Dept. M-01 
ork, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 
POWER-BELT Please send me my free copy of “Owners Report.” 


AND 
GRAVITY 
CONVEYORS 


Firm 


Address 





“... the biggest test of all 
will probably take place in 
Illinois . . .” 

TRUCKS starts on p. 106 


gineers have been busy designing more 
tests. Last fall eight trucks of varying 
Weights and designs began monotonous 
rounds of two big loops of bituminous 
road. ‘The road was specially constructed 
near Malad, Idaho, in accordance with 
specifications of the Western Assn. of 
State Highway Officials. ‘The 18-hour- 
a-day grind was halted last November, 
after 17,000 runs. It will start again in 
the spring. 

{n Iowa, a highway research board set 
up by the legislature in 1949 is con- 
sidering a permanent test track. The 
plan calls for a circular track on which 
many kinds of roads could be built, 
studied, and dismantled. ‘To eliminate 
human error, test trucks would be 
driverless, steered by rods riding on 
guide rails. 
¢ Top Project—The biggest test of all 
is planned by the American Assn. of 
State Highway Officials. The test, which 
will cost an estimated $4-million, will 
probably take place in Illinois, and will 
be administered by the Highway Re- 
search Board. It will test both Portland 
cement concrete and asphaltic concrete. 
The study’s aim will be to develop 
criteria to be used in 

e Design and construction of new 
pavements, and maintenance and im- 
provement of existing roads 

e Writing of lav vering weight 
limits and taxes for highway users. 

The controversy between asphaltic 
concrete and Portland cement concrete 
is a sharp one, with millions of dollars 
at stake. Hardly a major highway is 
built without a skirmish between parti- 
sans of the two matcrials. Both sides 
are vying eagerly for the recent rush of 
big toll roads and thruwavs. Cement 
wins in one state, asphalt in another 

The bitterness and ramifications of 
this fight were indicated in Ohio re- 
cently when a court referee found that 
the Ohio Turnpike Commission had 
exercised “fan abuse of discretion” in 
deciding to accept bids only for Port 
land cement materials for its toll road 
across northern Ohio. The _ referee 
hinted that there had been some under- 
standing between the chief turnpike en- 
gineer and Portland cement interests 
¢ Indiana Action—AASHO’s big proj- 
ect isn’t stopping Indiana from running 
a test of its own. The state is going 
ahead with construction of a 10-mi. 
test strip specially built as part of an 
existing road north of Columbus. Both 
types of pavement will be tested, under 
all types of northbound and _ south- 
bound traffic. 
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Now, 20 vears after the addition was 
built, the two are to be reunited. Mor- 
rison Hotel Corp. took over the Chi- 
cagoan last week on a 30-year lease. The 
passageways will be opened; this and 
other alterations will cost approximately 
$250,000. 

The deal will make the Morrison, 
with 1,945 rooms, Chicago's third-larg 
est hotel. 


Support for Trucks 
NASHVILLE —Back in last fall’s 


Tennessee gubernatorial campaign, the 
state’s truck-weight limit became an is- 
sue when incumbent Gov. Gordon 
Browning declared that truck interests 
were about to make another effort to 
boost the maximum weight, that he 
opposed it, and that his opponent, 
lrank Clement, was being backed by 
truck interests. Clement was elected. 

Last weck a bill boosting the limit 
from 42,000 Ib. to 55,980 Ib. slammed 
through both houses of the state legis 
lature. The House passed it, 68-to-25, 
on Thursday; the Senate passed it, 21- 
to-12, on Friday. 


Updates 
DALLAS-The fight over where 


Dallas is to get the additional water 
supply it so badly needs goes on and 
on. Early last month a consulting en 
ginecring firm recommended that the 
city tap the West Fork of the ‘Trinity 
River (BW—Feb.21'53,p133). But last 
week a physician member of the City 
Council, Dr. George Schenewerk, 
sharply criticized this idea. The West 
lork, he said, is nothing but “a sewage 
outlet for upstream cities.’’ He said he 
would rather close all Dallas industry 
than lIct the citizens drink that water. 
Other council members said that Dr. 
Schenewerk was arousing people need- 
lesslv. 


CINCINNATI-Many = areas in 
Ohio have been worried, ever since last 
fall, that they would not get all the 
road-building funds they needed because 
the state would have to use most of its 
road moncy to build access roads to the 
new AEC plant in Pike County (BW— 
Dec.6'52,p58). Now Cincinnati's fresh 
man congressman is trying to do some- 
thing about it. Rep. Gordon Scherer 
says he will fight in Washington to get 
AEC to foot the entire cost of access 
roads itself. The cost of these roads 
would be only a small part of the total 
cost of the project, he says, and the 
federal government should pay it to 
avoid disrupting Ohio’s entire highway 
program. 
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made with 


KEYSTONE 


GALVANIZED MB 


SPRING WIRE 


e Uniform Tensile 
e Corrosion resistant 
e Extra strength 


Leading makers of flexible control cables 
specify Keystone Galvanized MB 

Spring Wire for uniform coiling, improved 
corrosion resistance and extra strength. 
The outstanding quality of this wire is 
governed by Keystone’s unique method of 
galvanizing the wire before il is cold-drawn. 
The drawing process smooths and hardens the 
galvanized finish — improves its lasting 
qualities. Keystone Galvanized MB Spring 
Wire is also furnished in Type 2 and 

Type 3 heavy weight zinc coatings before 
drawing to meet specified salt spray tests. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 





@ The boss’ wife parks Joey in the office 
sometimes while she shops. Such fun! 
Last time here he discovered the postage 
meter, so we let him stamp outgoing mail. 
Was Mama proud! Naturally she didn't 
know that anybody can use a DM! 


@ The DM is a desk model postage meter 
... prints postage, any amount needed 

for any kind of mail, right on the envelope, 
Prints a dated postmark at the same time, 
and a small advertisement if you like. Even 
handles parcel post. Has a moistener for 
sealing envelope flaps. And automatically 
accounts for postage on visible registers. 

@ The DM is a great convenience in any 
office...saves time, effort—and postage! 
Larger models for larger mailers. Call the 
nearest PB office for a demonstration, or 
send coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


@ FREE: Handy wall chart of new Postal Rates, 
with map and parcel post zone finder. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities in 
U.S. and Canada 


_ u 
woe oN 

“AB, | Co 

Prrney-Bowes, Inc.| HERE ras’ 

1443 Paciric St., STamMroap, Conn. 

Please send free () booklet, (1) wall chart to: 


a sittpadipeain 





re cncsninalinniiniiecions 


Address 
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Sewage Plant in Mufti 

KANSAS CITY — Door-to-door 
salesmen never get an answer when 
they ring the doorbell of this house in 
Fairway, Johnson County, Kan. Al- 
though it looks much like any of the 
$20,000-and-up homes in the neighbor- 
hood, nobody lives in it. 

Johnson County has grown tre- 
mendously in recent years as a residen- 
tial suburb of Kansas City, Mo, (BW— 
Veb.21°53,p110). In its early days it 
had, of course, no sewage system. When 
plans were first drawn for a central 
sewage system in northeast Johnson 
County, the obvious place to put the 
main pumping station was at the lowest 
point in the area to be served, so that 
gravity could be used as much as possi- 
ble to gather the sewage. Trouble was 
that this lowest point came spang in 
the middle of already-built-up Fairway, 
part of the swanky Country Club sec- 
tion. 

So the enginecrs built the house pic- 
tured above, in which three pairs of 
Fairbanks-Morse pumps handle 3-mil- 
lion gal. of sewage a day. The lady who 
lives next door savs they're the best 
neighbors she ever had. 

The original central sewage system 
was finished in 1949. Now population 
growth is forcing the district to double 
sewage capacity, but the impressive 
house in Fairway is built to handle 
just that kind of expansion. Its neigh- 
bors will never know the difference. 


Hands Off Transit 
ST. LOUIS —-Last fall it looked as 


if this city was ripe to run out or 
buy out St. Louis Public Service Co., 


the utility that operates the local 
transit system (BW—Novy.15’52,p112). 
Since then, however, the city has moved 
sharply in the other direction—away 
from public ownership. ‘Today the 
idea is just about dead 

Mayor Joseph Darst’s first plan had 
been to create a Municipal Transit & 
Trafic Authority with the power 
(among others) to issue revenue bonds 
to buy the utility. ‘To do this, it was 
necessary for the Board of Aldermen 
to authorize a city-wide vote on a 
charter amendment to set up the au- 
thority. Since both Darst and a ma 
jority of the aldermen were (and are) 
Democrats, this seemed easy enough. 

It hasn’t worked that way, though. 
Darst submitted the bill to the board 
along about the end of November. The 
aldermen have done nothing about it 
so far, and there seems little chance 
that they will before the current session 
ends in April. Darst is not a candidate 
for reelection, and none of the strong 
candidates for the job has expressed 


any enthusiasm for his authority idea. 


Twenty Years After 
CHICAGO -Back in the 


early 
1930s, the owners of the Hotel Morri 
son built a $2-million, 450-room addi 
tion. But, as any hotel man can tell 
you, hotel business during the depres 
sion was not so good. In 1937 the 
building contractor who had erected 
the addition took it over, performed a 
major alteration on it (including brick- 
ing up the passages connecting it with 
the Morrison), and set it up as a sepa 
rate hotel, the Chicagoan. Since then 
it has passed through several owner- 


ships. 
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centive Systems 





REMARKS 
Working on morale to increase under- 
standing and acceptability of incen- 
tive plan. 





Incentives aren't way to reduce griev- 
ances, strikes, or to improve morale; 
non-financial incentive not nearly as 
effective as financial plan. 











Discontinuance, if union made it a 
major issue in bargaining, would pre- 
sent a difficult problem over loss of 
earnings when workers were token 
off plan. Some indirect labor yet to 
be covered, 





Some reward should be established 
for better-than-average performance 
on jobs that don't fit conventional in- 
centive plans. 


Incentives were abandoned at one 
unit because productivity was found 
to be based primarily on machine 
operation rather than employee in- 
itiative. 








Mechanics would resist any move to 
put them on incentives. One produc- 
tion operation is not on incentives be- 
cause work is paced by speed of 
process. 









Effective supervision is big factor 
in success, Without a plan, good su- 
pervision can be quite effective. Inef- 
fective supervision can wreck a plan. 












Strong 


The idea itself is simple enough: Base 
a worker's pay on the amount of work 
he should normally be expected to 
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Along about 1910 there were more than 
22 million horses in the United States 

a lot of them hitched to dray wagons. 
You realize that horsepower in trucks 
has replaced horses on wagons — and 
now “pulls the load” for business and 
industry. 

You do. But there are some who ig- 
nore this. Their attacks on trucks are 
so well concealed you probably don’t 
realize who’s behind propaganda on 
road damage and ton-mile taxes. These 
interests are still “horsin’ around”! They 
can’t take care of all the transportation 
either short haul or long haul. They 
have no answer to what would happen 


Not 


is through 
“horsin’ 
around”! 











ryone 







if the trucks were taxed to satisfy com 
petitors. 
You have a pretty good idea of what 


would happen. You'd pay more for a 
lot of necessities. You might miss the 
fresh foods, the new styles and greater 
selections that trucks make possibl 
Nowadays everything you eat, wear or 
use comes all or part of the way by 


truck. Trucks carry % of the nation 


total tonnage. Carry it smoothly, effi 
ciently and economically across town 
and across the nation. Carry it to and 
from every city, business and farm. De 
posit it safely and surely from door to 


door. That's not horsin’ around, is it? 


If you've got it—a truck brought it! 


Trucking Industry 


_ 
a American 
American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D. C 
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How Seven Companies Look at Their Wage In 


COMPANIES 


A Building Material 
Company 


An Automotive 
Company 


A Distribution Company 


A Food Company 


A Soap Company 


An Oil Company 


TYPE OF PLAN 


Standard performance 
plans 


Standard hour with 
union approval 


Quality and quantity of 
production; commission 
selling plus cost-of-liv- 
ing 

Modified Bedaux system 
with union member as- 
signed to wage stand- 
ard department 


Mostly individual incen- 
tives based on quanti- 
tive measure of standard 
day’s work 


Job basis; percentage 
payment above 66% of 
efficiency; group bonus 
for process departments 
— discontinued 


PITFALLS 


inequities created 


through union and man- 
agement pressure on in- 
dustrial engineers. 


Difficulty of impressing 
on supervision import- 
ance of incentive stand- 
ards; getting supervisors 
to enforce proper pro- 
duction reports. 


Extra effort tequired to 
raise o to “stand- 
ard." Attitudes of some 
supervisors, union offi- 
cials. Plan creates new 
issues or grievances. 


Difficulty of including 
jobs that don’t fit into 
any of company’s pres- 
ent plans. 

Problems created be- 
cause of the limited ca- 
pacities of those admin- 
istering program in local 
units. 


Foremen are lax in noti- 
fying industrio! engi- 
neers of changes; some- 
times complain of in- 
creased work loads. 


Loose rates; incomplete 
coverage; dissatisfaction 
over wide earnings dif- 
ferentials. 


RESULTS 


Favorable: production 
worker income higher, 
running 4 to 22%. 

Unfavorable: costs not al- 
ways lower; inequities 
develop; grievances, 
arbitration, slowdowns 
greater (other reasons 
possible). 


Favorable: productivity 
doubled, worker earn- 
ings up 20%. 

Unfavorable: one or two 
grievances sent to arbi- 
tration. 


Favorable: increased 
productivity by man- 
hours and machine 
output; earnings. of 
men up 20%; half of 
hoped-for effective- 
ness achieved. 

Unfavorable: haven't real- 
ized lower overhead, 


Impossible to measure 
increased productivity 
because of rapid 
growth. 


Favorable: increase in 
productivity (10- 
100%); workers in- 
come up 20-30%. 

Unfavorable: high pro- 
portion of grievances 
are on wage incentives. 


Favorable: employee in- 
centive earnings 
about 20%; no slack- 
er problems in group 
plans; no increase in 
grievances or lower 
morale. 


Favorable: helps in- 
crease output where 
measurable in shop 
work; successful in 

packaging. 

Unfavorable: efforts to in- 
crease bonuses jeopar- 
dize efficiency; reduces 
inter-departmental co- 
operation; wide earn- 
ing differentials. 


The Controversy Is Still Going 


in incentive SyS- 
ind time 
it takes to set up and a nister. 


iobs; and (3) whether 


over such basic points as (1) what the 
tem is worth all the t I 


best plan is; (2) whether you can find 
any workable plan for some industrial 


Industry has been using wage incen- 
tives of some sort for at least 50 years. 
But there is still a lot of controversy 
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What's Giving? 


Cleveland survey seeks 
the how, why, to whom, and 
how much of the philanthro- 
pies of 600 companies. 


The giving habits of 600 companies 
in the Greater Cleveland area will be 
surveyed over the next three or four 
months. Legwork for the project was 
started this week by 125 volunteers 
from the 350-member Harvard Busi- 
ness School Club of Cleveland, Inc., 
under the sponsorship of 35 blue-chip 
local companies. 
¢ Grants—Expenses, estimated at about 
$10,000, will be covered by grants 
from the Committee for Economic 
Development and the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for Adult Education. ‘The 
survey is the first of its kind to be 
conducted on a community basis, al- 
though corporation philanthropics have 
been the object of two national studies. 

The sponsors and the Business 
School Club’s research committee have 
cooked up an elaborate and penetrating 
questionnaire. ‘They are convinced that 
the answers will provide a clear view 
of what Cleveland companies are think- 
ing and doing about philanthropy. 
They may also cast light on what 
should be supported by corporate giv- 
ing, and to what extent. 

Names of the companies being sur- 
veyed will be kept secret. However, 
they will be classified by industry, by 
number of employees, and by income. 
Results of the survey will be available 
to participating companies, and to 
groups interested in the subject. 
¢ Second Survey—The Business School 
Club is planning a second closely re 
lated study into the division of func- 
tions and costs between tax-supported 
and voluntary community services in 
the Greater Cleveland area, along with 
a review of the business interest in the 
subject. 

In the first survey, questions will be 
asked on: 

¢ How requests for tax-deductible 
contributions are handled. 

e What yardstick is used to fix the 
company’s philanthropic budget. 

¢ Whether the company has set up 
a philanthropic foundation. 


Branch Store Managers 
Go to School by Mail 


W. T. Grant Co. has 495. stores 
scattered across the country. Right now 
it’s adding 36 new ones, relocating and 
enlarging +6 others. Problem: how to 
train cnough management people to 
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AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS 
AUTOMATICALLY KEEP SMALL FIRES SMALL 


"We have a complete sprinkler 
system... we’re well protected!” 


Of course you are, BUT do you know 
how little it costs to install an 
AUTOMATIC ALARM to the fire 
department? With that you have 
COMPLETE plant and personnel 
protection: 


@ automatic and immediate alarm 
to the Municipal Fire Depart- 
ment whenever a sprinkler goes 
off. 


automatic alarm to the Municipal 
Fire Department when tempera- 
ture rises sharply, before asprinkler 
releases water. 


You can add either or both of 
these advantages to the protection 
you now have. You can do it quickly 


There's "° 
for the 
Municipo! 
Fire Alarm 
Box System 


and at low cost with a Gamewell 
Automatic Fire Alarm System. It is 
safety-engineered to give you com- 
plete protection, 24 hours a day. For 
the nearest thing to 100% protec- 
tion against fire and water damage, 
write for the name of your Game- 
well representative. 


It’s easy to add the Municipal 
Fire Department to your fire protec- 
tion team. And it’s good business, 
too. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASS. 
in Canada 
Northern Electric Co., Lid., Belleville, Ont. 


= FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


ENGINEERED PROTECTION FOR 
ORGANIZED FIRE SAFETY 





DUMORE 
DRILL HEADS 
cut small hole drilling cost 75% 


... Multiply production 4 times! 


Metal window manufacturer drills 
600,000 holes yearly with these 
amazing tools. 


HE world’s largest manufacturer of all- 

metal combination screen and storm sash 
installed 2 Dumore Automatic Drill Heads... 
got these almost incredible results. (1) 600,- 
000 instead of 150,000 holes drilled per 2000- 
hr. shift-year. (2) Cost per 1000 holes 
decreased from $23.00 to $5.60. (3) Drill 
breakage reduced to the point where savings 
paid for the Drill Heads in 13 months. 

And the most amazing thing about this re 
In fact, 
increased output and similar savings in costs 
of production, scrap loss and down-time are 
effected in practically every instance where 
Automatic Drill Heads have been 

As this manufacturer says, “They 
are a ‘natural’ for multiple drilling operations.” 


port is that it is not an isolated case. 


Dumore 
installed 


To get an idea of how these amazing tools 
can improve your production and cut your 
costs, see your industrial distributor, or write: 


The 


Company 
1331 Seventeenth St. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Tool Post Grinders @ Flexible 


Shaft Tools © Hand Grinders @ 
High-Speed Drilling Equipment 





produce. Then, if he surpasses that 
norm, pay him for it, even though the 
hours worked are the same. 

¢ Complications—When you go be- 
yond the basic idea, though, you run 
into all kinds of trouble. What, for 
instance, is normal for a job? How do 
you arrive at objective standards for 
measuring the norm that workers and 
management can agree on? 

Some jobs—such as maintenance and 
clerical work—have always been con- 
sidered impossible to measure. And 
there are whole industries that have 
never been able to work out a generally 
acceptable method for assessing the con- 
tribution of an individual or group to 
total output. The process industries— 
such as oil—have generally kept hands 
off wage incentive plans tied directly 
to an individual or small group. 
¢ Esso Investigates—This week, Esso 
Standard Oil Co. released part of a 
confidential study of incentive systems 
in a variety of industries. Esso had the 
study done by its research staff for its 
own use. It wanted to find out what 
was being done, and what companies 
thought were the advantages, pitfalls, 
and results of their plans 

The study took a brief look at broad 
indirect plans, such as profit-sharing and 
company-wide bonus plans, and non- 
financial incentives It went a lot 
deeper into direct financial incentives. 
What it found was a wide difference of 
opinion (see table, page 112). 
¢ Effect on Supervisors—An auto com- 
pany, for instance, didn’t seem overly 
enthused about the idea. For one 
thing, the company told Esso that in- 
centive plans over the years have caused 
supervisors to become less effective. 
They now depend too much on incen- 
tives to keep production rolling. In- 
centives put the production rate in the 
hands of the employee, so the super- 
visor figures that takes the problem out 
of his hands. But, as it works out, if 
the workers don’t want to hustle de- 
spite the incentive, production drops 
off—and supervisors don’t accept re- 
sponsibility. 

A steel company doesn’t agree. It 
has had incentive plans for years, stuck 
with them despite a lot of bugs and the 
need to change its entire system because 
of obvious inequities. A company 
official says, “We couldn’t operate suc- 
cessfully without incentives.” Super- 
visors, he said, have a lot more time to 
devote to matters other than pushing 
production, such as counseling. So 
they become more effective. 
¢ Grievances—Or take grievances. That 
is a problem management is always 
leery about. It figures this way: An 
incentive plan opens up new areas 
for worker gripes. If a time study is 
made on a job, a worker or his union 
may disagree and cause trouble, com- 
plain if the work changes without a 


change in incentive rat or demand 
that the whole incenti tem be open 
to new negotiations. The AFL Inter 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union has a management engineering 
department that has as one of its 
chief jobs the business of settling these 
grievances in the industr about 
80% of the worker covered by 
incentives (BW —Oct.27'51,p124). 

A food company said a high propor 
tion of grievances have t 
incentive plans, though there have been 
no strikes. And an oil found 
that wide differentials in earnings re 
sulting from an incenti ystem caus¢ 
worker dissatisfaction 

On the other hand m 
told 
in grievances because of inc¢ 
e Loose Rates—Anothe: 
bothers management that of 


M here 


do with wage 


mMpany 


companies 
Fsso there has been no increas 
ntives 
problem that 
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rm originally 
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tandard hour svs 
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of World 
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base d on 
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tive rates 
set too low. 
a bonus plan, base« 
above the norm in a 
tem, admits that loose 
are prevalent, largely becaus 
War II expediencic hen 
hard to get and keep. It’ 
those rates now. 

But the amount of k 
a big plant to make su ncentive rates 
aren’t too loose can often be a head 
ache because of the administration re 
quired and the dang of constanth 
opening up new trouble spots with em 
plovees. One division of an automo 
tive firm told it has 1-million 
standards for measuring job rates and 
incentives. Keeping those updated is a 
man-size job. Without a highly trained, 
well staffed time-studv department, an 
official said, “there would soon be run 
awav earnings you couldn’t justify.” 
¢ Process Problem—In the process in- 
dustries, where the speed of produc 
tion can’t be controlled by the work 
ers, the problem of measuring employee 
output—even on a group basis—is con 
ceded to be next to impossible. One oil 
company with a long-established plan 
dropped it for its pro departments 
in 1950 just because of this problem. 
e Spreading—Despite problems such as 
this, incentive spreading 
One estimate puts the number of em- 
ployees covered in U.S. industry at 
about 50%. Moves have been made 
to establish systems for clerical work 
ers (BW—Sep.8’51,p94) and similar in- 
direct labor groups. 

John W. Roberts, vice-president of 
Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc., 
management engineers, told the So 
ciety for the Advancement of Manage 
ment he expects that by 1962, 60% 
of all employees will be on incentives. 
He thinks the would be due 
mainly to increased coverage of mainte- 
nance, clerical, transportation, and in- 
direct production employees. 
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Line, Staff—and Auxiliary 


Electric Storage Battery Co., expanding rapidly, finds 
it needs an extra category to keep its lines of authority 
straight. 


Almost always, companies are split 
into a line organization (which turns 
out the actual nuts and bolts) and a 
staff or headquarters group that breaks 
down into specialized functions like ac- 
counting, finance, public relations. 

Staff, generally, has the job of plan- 
ning. ‘his is like the military pattern, 
where staff is the eyes, ears, and brain 
of the general. It’s also a logical way 
to organize a business, but it can cause 
trouble if it’s not handled right. 

In recent years, many companies have 
wrestled with such problems as just 
what is the job of the staff man in re- 
lation to the line, how much authority 
does he have, to what extent must line 
listen to staff. 
¢ Growing—lThe tremendous  expan- 
sion programs of the past few years 
have put heavy stress on these ques- 
tions. ‘Take the case of Electric Stor- 
age Battery Co., which is rounding out 
a major expansion with the finishing 
touches on its Crescentville plant, in 
northeast Philadelphia. ESB started 
spreading in 1947, when its Chicago 
plant began turning out storage bat- 
teries that now have 250 uses. Since 
then, new facilities have been built at 
Atlanta, Aurora, Ill., and Fairfield, 
Conn. And ESB moved its general of- 
fices from uptown Philadelphia to the 
center of the city. 

The spreading out was partly to bring 
rroduction nearer to markets. But it 
also aimed at more efficient operations. 
Originally, small automobile batteries 
had been built in the same plants with 
huge industrial batteries. ‘This led to 
confusion, since the small batteries are 
turned out by mass production, while 
the larger jobs require custom tailoring. 

With the new plants, ESB set up di- 
visions in Philadelphia and Chicago de- 
voted exclusively to industrial batteries. 
The automobile battery division in- 
cludes the plants at Atlanta, Aurora, 
Fairfield, and Kansas City, Mo. 
¢ Reactions—This revamping _ tied 
knots in the old highly centralized op- 
cration, under which most decisions 
were made at central headquarters. In 
1951, ESB tried some decentralization. 
The manager of each of the three major 
divisions was given almost complete 
charge of his plants, and of all person- 
nel—both line and staff—in those plants. 

Previously, an accountant in, say, the 
Chicago plant, was responsible directly 
to the controller in Philadelphia. Un- 
der the new setup the accountant took 
orders on what to do and when to do 
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it directly from the division manager. 
The controller, or the head of any 
other specialized group, kept only what 
is called functional authority—he could 
tell the accountant how to do his job, 
after the manager told him what to do. 

Out of these changes came a new 
confusion in the relationships of line 
and staff. To get rid of that, ESB is 
now engaged in trying to teach man- 
agement personnel just where it fits into 
the company, what the individual’s au- 
thority is in the hierarchy, and to whom 
he is responsible. 
¢ New Category—Trying to get the 
whole matter straight in its own mind, 
top management reshuffled its own phi- 
losophy. It came up with the idea that 
division into line and staff was not 
enough, there was a third category of 
activity that was dubbed auxiliary. As 
ESB now sees it: 

Line takes in such basic activities as 
sales and manufacturing—the “doing” 
of the company. In line activities, au- 
thority gives the right to say what is to 
be done, who will do it, and when it 
must be done. 

Staff takes in advisory and planning 
activities like industrial relations. — It 
is set up to consult with line, but has 
no authority at all—neither what, nor 
who, nor when, nor even how. The 
personnel chief at ESB headquarters 
can’t tell the Chicago plant manager 
whom to hire, nor can he tell the 
plant personnel man how to do his job. 
But he can advise the manager on such 
a matter as how to conduct local labor 
negotiations. 

Auxiliary takes in certain activities 
that fit neither line nor staff—activities 
that perform specialized functions as 
sisting in line jobs. The auxiliary ac- 
tivities, such jobs as accounting and 
treasury, do not have line authority. 
But unlike staff, they do have func- 
tional authority—the right to say how 
a job shall be done. Thus a product 
engineer, counted as auxiliary, will be 
directed by the engineering vice-presi- 
dent on how to do a job assigned him 
by the plant manager. 

In an effort to get these concepts 
etched on the minds of its management 
people, ESB is trying to develop job 
titles that really spell out the distine- 
tions. ‘The word manager is now re- 
served exclusively for the “doers” of 
line. Staff men are called directors, to 
show they are concerned with guidance. 
The auxiliary men go by the names of 
their specialties, like controller. 
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handle that kind of operation success- 
fully. 

In the past, Grant used a five-year, 
on-the-job training program. But top 
management wanted nething addi 
tional. Formal cla m programs 
weren't the answer! [hey cost too 
much and were too u eld 

Now, Grant thinks it has found a 
solution. A vear ago it tried out a 
correspondence course on leadership 
and human relations—one of the main 
jobs of a Grant store manager. The 
course is run by the Holmes Institute, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Six of Grant’s top men took the 21- 
lesson course, liked t ind recom- 
mended giving it to store managet 

Holmes grades exam papers, sends 
reports to students an mpan\ 

One gimmick: A dollar is deducted 
from the pay envelope of each student 
everv week. That adds up to $60. If 
the student completes the course suc- 
cessfully, all the money refunded. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Sixteen thousand employees of Kroger 
Co., Cincinnati, had more than $l, 
715,000 added to th profit-sharing 
accounts out of 19 prohts. I'his 
brings the total comp contribution 
since July, 1951, when the savings and 
profit-sharing plan began operating, to 
$2,426,989. More than 95% of eligible 
employees are in the plan. 

e 
A survey by the University of Minne- 
sota’s Industrial Relations Center, put 
out bv the American Management 
Assn., shows that industry as a whole is 
spending an average of $48 per year per 
employee on personnel relations. B ink- 
ing ranks highest with a $70 outlay, 
transportation lowest with $27. Manu 
facturing just shades the average with 
$49, while trade spends $63 

a 
City government in Pittsburgh has been 
getting a growing free assist from lo 
cal businessmen in managing its af- 
fairs. Many top execi serve with 
cut pay on city com ions. Exam- 
ples: A. W. Schmidt, vice-president of 
T. Meilon & Son Edgar J. Kauf 
mann, department store executive, and 
Max D. Howell, recently retired vice 
picsident of U.S. Steel, are serving 
on the Uiban Redevelopment Author- 
ity that planned the Gateway Center 
skyscrapers put up by Equitable Life 
Assurance Society BW —Jun.21’52, 
pl71). The Public Parking Authority 
is headed by Wallace Richards, another 
T. Mellon & Sons official. This agence 
has built two downtown public parking 
garages, and is at work on an under 
ground garage between the new Mel 
lon-U.S. Steel and Alcoa skyscrapers 
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Salary Lid’s Off... 


. .. but that's no reason 
to throw away your records. 
Some old violations may still 
be dug up and prosecuted. 


No one is going to be ferreting out 
salary control violators very vigorously 
now that the controls 
dead. But employers who remember 
the history of the wartime salary con- 
trols won’t throw away all their records. 
Some employers who ignored pay ceil- 
ings during World War II are still tan- 
gling in the courts with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in cases opened after 
those controls were lifted 

Still, the chances are that 

won't be investigated now unless it 1s 
already under suspicion. But under the 
law, offenses can still be prosecuted if 
they were committed before President 
Eisenhower suspended most controls on 
Feb. 6. 
e Two Years—The Defens« 
Act authorizes an as vet unnamed 
agency (probably BIR or the Justice 
Dept.) to subpoena records for two years 
after the act expires next April 30. Un 
til that period is up, it’s wise to keep 
pertinent records, despite the federal 
three-year statute of limitations for vio 
lations of such laws 

Right now the Office of Salary 
Stabilization has before it between 800 
and 900 cases. Some of these are still 
under investigation; in formal 
complaints have been issued. About 
half of the total will probably be washed 
out completely—cither because no vio- 
lation is established or because the viola- 
tion is so trivial prosecution isn’t worth 
the trouble. 
¢ Staff Shrinking—OSS doesn’t intend 
to take up any new investigations unless 
“substantial violation” is clearly present. 
The agency hasn’t the time for new 
cases; its staff of 75 in February had al- 
ready dwindled on Mat Jeter S. Ray, 
OSS enforcement chief, says he hopes 
to wind up all old cases and any really 
big new ones by June 30. For that, he 
figures he will need his 50-man staff till 
then. But there may be no staff at all 
after Apr. 30. That depends on budget 
allotments scheduled to be made carly 
this month by the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency. 

All along, a lot of people have be- 
lieved that salary stabilization was more 
of a political expedient than a serious 
part of inflation control On policy, 
the CBS had to follow the lead of the 
wage stabilizers, make its regulations 
conform to the over-all program of 
ESA. So the eventual fate of OSS 
in the winding up of controls is very 
much up in the air. 
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Now that Stalin is out of the picture, the international outlook has 
changed overnight (page 27). 

In Russia, there will be a policy vacuum for a while—until a new 
leadership emerges from the power struggle. 

That gives the West time to strengthen its position in Asia, Europe, 
and the Middle East. 

But Washington won’t make any rash moves, lest they tip the scales 


in favor of any new adventurers in Moscow. 
+ 


New U.S. policies are sure to evolve to meet the new situation. 
¢ There will be a better chance now to test the strength of the Russian- 
Chinese alliance by both diplomatic and military means. There’s no likeli- 
hood of Titoism in Red China. But with Stalin gone, Mao’s relations with 
Moscow are sure to change. 
¢ Psychological warfare can really mean mening: today in Eastern 
Europe and perhaps in Russia itself. 
¢ With anything possible during the transition in pis you can look 
for Eisenhower and Dulles to push even harder to solidify Western Europe's 
defenses and get Middle East Defense Organization under way. 
He 
The situation in Russia will probably bring an East-West showdown 
closer than it seemed to be last week. 
No new Soviet leader will be able to manipulate a “no peace, no war” 
pelicy as cleverly as Stalin did, especially now that U.S. policy is getting 


stiffer. 
* 


The events in Moscow brought new urgency to the Washington talks 
between the Administration and Britain’s Anthony Eden and Chancellor 
Richard Butler. 

The rapid pace of developments somewhat blurred the origina! focus 
for the meeting: a new approach to Anglo-American economic relations. 
Eden meant only to chat informally with Secretary Dulles, leave the spot- 
light to Butler and his economic proposals. 

Now the two foreign secretaries have plenty to talk about (page 27). 

. 

France, and the future of the European army plan, is a major worry. 
French leaders have been admitting privately that there’s little hope of 
getting the army treaty through the Nationa] Assembly—at least for many 
months. 

Now with the growing uncertainty in Russian policy, Paris will show 
a further tendency to slow down. Frenchmen will feel Russia less of a 
threat; Germany more so. 

Even staunch French supporters of the army pool say a long delay is 
necessary—while France catches its economic and political breath. But 
Washington may see it differently, press Paris even harder for fast action. 

* 

France faces severe economic troubles, as well as political indecision. 
Premier Mayer is expected in Washington Mar. 24, brief case bulging. 

The French economy is slipping steadiJy downhill. Industrial production 
and exports are lagging, unemployment creeping up. Mayer is sure to 
ask for substantial economic help, as well as more aid in Indo-China. 

- 


In Iran, bloody week-long rioting has snapped the already slender hopes 
for an oil settlement. 
Premier Mossadegh is, for the moment, astride the tiger. He's taken 
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on the Shah, the Communists, and the fanatic religious-nationalist leader, 
Kashani—and is still boss. 

Kashani is the major threat for the future. If he were to emerge as 
top man, you’d have complete chaos, little hope of eventual Iranian coopera- 
tion with the West. 

The Communists, meantime, showed up as very weak during the riot- 
ing—despite lurid press reports to the contrary. 


Two fat reports—recommending sweeping changes in U.S. trade 
policy—landed on the President’s desk during the past week. 

The Committee for Economic Development has diagnosed the sterling 
area’s problems and urges, among other things, expansion of U.S. imports 
(page 126). And the Public Advisory Board of the Mutual Security Agency 
has drawn up a 10-point program for increasing trade. 


Here are some of the highlights from the MSA’s report: 
¢ Trade policy must be based on national interest, not the interests of 
individual industries. Government should help businesses threatened by 
imports retrain workers and diversify, and increase unemployment insur- 
ance. 
¢ A new tariff act is needed, reducing duties across the board. The Admin- 
istration should be allowed to negotiate reciprocal tariff reductions without 
any time limits attached. 
¢ Unilateral tariff cuts should be made on goods not produced in sufficient 
quantity in the U.S. Import taxes on petroleum should be dropped, repeal 
of Buy American laws considered, customs red tape snipped away. 
The alternative, warns the report, is a free world split into dollar and 
nondollar blocs—weakening the West and hobbling U.S. exports. 


The Eisenhower Administration is pleased with the goodwill ii bought 
in Brazil with the recent $300-million Export-Import Bank loan (page 124). 

But Latin American experts—diplomats and businessmen—are worried 
about the long-term trend of U.S. relations with Brazil, and with Latin 
Americans in general. 

So the State Dept. is working to draft a new U.S. policy for the area. 
As yet there’s not even a beginning for the blueprint. But it’s a good bet 
that Latin Americans will get more top-level U.S. attention, perhaps more 
loans for development. 

a 

Diplomatic flowers are sure to be scattered freely south of the border. 
Secretary Dulles will probably junket through Latin America soon. You'll 
see Latin ambassadors getting easier access to the White House. 

But getting heftier loans—even for basic economic development—will 
be tough. Coagress is economy-minded. Everyone is wary about handing 
out money without a guarantee that it will be wisely spent. 

se 


Another U.S.-British auto deal is cooking. Willys-Overland announced 
last week that it will license Standard Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry, to produce 
Jeeps—for sale in Western Europe and Commonwealth countries. 

Meantime, there are reports of another, as yet unannounced, aspect 
of the arrangement. Willys dealers in the U.S. will become agents for 
Standard’s sport models and sedans sometime this summer. 
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days is a suspicion of his lieutenants. 
So the Vargas technique is to play dif- 
ferent factions and favorites off against 
each other. He recently fired Ricardo 
Jafet, easy-money head of the Bank of 
Brazil, at the insistence of Lafer. Now 
some observers fear Lafer’s turn may 
come next if his policies prove too suc- 
cessful and he begins to attract politi- 
cal support heretofore lacking. 

¢ Weak Link—Brazil’s political weak- 
nesses show up most clearly in the field 
of basic economic development—key 
to any real solution for Brazil’s pay- 
ments problems. Despite painstaking 
cfforts on the part of the Joint U.S.- 
Brazilian Development Commission, 
there’s still no sound development 
scheme integrating fiscal, monetary, 
and trade policy with investment needs. 
The commission has succeeded in 
screening out bushels of unrealistic in- 
vestment projects, has approved about 
50—mostly in transport and power—for 
international financing. Even some of 
these, however, have been described as 
poorly worked up. 

The trouble again is political. The 
authority of the federal government 
in Rio is uncertain. State and local 
officials are extremely jealous of any 
outside interference in their pet 
schemes. Vargas’ autocratic habits 
create more difficulties. He must, for 
cxample, sign every project report of 
the Joint Commission. Once signed, 
however, it’s next to impossible to make 
changes. This has resulted in the in- 
clusion of errors of arithmetic in proj- 
ects that have been sent to Washington 
for study. 


lil. Oil Nationalism 


Meanwhile, the turtle pace of Bra- 
zilian development has created a lot of 
ill-will between Washington and Rio. 
The U.S. view is that the Joint Com- 
mission is designed essentially to give 
Brazil technical assistance in blueprint- 
ing an investment program. Most Bra- 
zilians, however, look on the commis- 
sion as a handy device to approve what- 
ever projects they see fit to propose for 
dollar financing. 

Washington is most annoyed at 
Rio’s lack of realism—the perennial 
wrangle about petroleum development 
is the most quoted example. Brazil 
is spending over $200-million yearly for 
oil imports, yet Brazilians refuse to 
allow foreign experts to take a crack 
at developing domestic oil resources. 
The annual import bill, meantime, 
keeps the balance-of-payments position 
teetering. In a desperate move last 
week, Rio curtailed domestic airline 
flights in an effort to conserve oil. 
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When is the farmer paid in Ohio? 


Something's in season to sell — all 
the time — in Ohio! 


It’s this way. Ohio farmers are not 
one-crop, one-animal, single-season pro- 
ducers. They’re at it all the time — 
growing something, preparing some- 
thing, raising something to keep a 
heavy, steady flow of cash coming in 
month after month, right around the 
calendar. 


And, the Ohio farmer’s guide, season 
after season, is THE OHIO FARMER. 
It's devoted to Ohio farming only, to 
helping Ohio hold its position as a 
top-third state in farm income. Little 
wonder it’s the popular choice — read 
by 3 out of 4 Ohio farm families! 


It’s their buying guide, too. So, your 
easiest, most economical way to sell this 
steady, prosperous market is through 
THE OHIO FARMER. Not many states 
with a market so lively...and steady. 
But, two that match it are Pennsylvania 
and Michigan, reached by PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMER and MICHIGAN 
FARMER. Investigate all three... to- 
day. Write B1013 Rockwell Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


(Percent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 


nm 


Based on eight-year study of Obio Parm Income — 
1940 through 1947 
(Government Payments not included) 


Advertise in Ohio where it’s W°F-Waey- eee oll year ‘round! 


lft j 


Cleveland, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Horrisburg, Pa. 
MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing, Mich. 





Brazil and U.S. Bury the 


edie Sit 


@ Export-import Bank's loan to liquidate Brazil's huge 


backlog of dollar debts puts nation on a friendlier footing with 


Washington. 


@ This breather will give Brazil a chance to push its 


anti-inflation program. 


@ But there'll be more economic crises before Brazil 


gets on a permanent, stable footing. 


The course of U.S.-Brazilian rela- 
tions has never been serene. But even 
hard-boiled diplomats and businessmen 
were getting worried over the latest 
back-fence spat between the two coun- 
trices. ‘Trade was close to a complete 
breakdown; extreme nationalists in Bra- 
zil were winding up for a powerful 
anti-Yankee campaign. 

Then, weekend before last, President 

Eisenhower personally ordered the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to loan Brazil $300 
million, to liquidate Brazil’s staggering 
backlog of dollar debts—cause of most 
of the recent wrangling. Almost over 
night, bitterness evaporated and edi- 
torial writers in both countries trium- 
phantly ushered in a new cra of good 
fecling. 
e Hidden Reefs—Noncthcless, new cco- 
nomic and political crises are almost 
certain to blow up between Washing- 
ton and Brazil, the U.S.’ biggest and 
strongest Latin American ally. Secre- 
tary of State Dulles realizes that the 
present sweetness and light can’t last 
unless relations with Brazil are shifted 
from the present on-again, off-again 
basis to one of continuous Tire. 
Achieving such a policy will demand 
patience and statecraft all around. 

Patience was badly strained during 
the recent uproar. Brazilian inflation 
and overbuying, plus the need to spend 
dollars for wheat, rolled up some $420- 
million in debts to U.S. exporters, plus 
the equivalent of $200-million to Brit- 
ish, German, and other foreign ship- 
pers. U.S exporters have been lobby- 
ing vociferously to force the Brazilians 
to pay up. One trader, claiming that 
he was threatened with bankruptcy, 
went so far as to attach Bank of Brazil 
assets in New York. 

That was interpreted as a national in- 
sult in Brazil; extremists besieged Presi- 
dent Vargas to fire his pro-U. S. Finance 
Minister Horacio Lafer, who has been 
struggling to put Brazil on a paying 
basis. The new free exchange law, 
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which went into effect last weck, was an 
effort on Lafer’s part to do that job 
(BW—Feb.28’53,p1 36). 

The Ex-Im Bank loan pulled these 
chestnuts out of the fire. Lafer has a 
breathing spell now to push ahead with 
his program to put Brazil permanently 
in the black. But time is short. A look 
at Brazil’s short-term payments posi- 
tion, its internal politics, and its long- 
term development prospects will show 
you why. 


1. Austerity Program 


Vor the short-term, Lafer will be 
operating on a financial shoestring. ‘The 
U.S. loan covered less than three- 
fourths of the commercial debt to Amer- 
icans, and Brazil has pledged to clear up 
the entire backlog by July 1. Then 
there’s the money owed to nondollar 
creditors as well. 

Brazilian foreign exchange reserves 
have been whittled down to a hard 
core of $317-million in gold. Lafer is 
determined to hold on to that against a 
really rainy day. That leaves current 
carnings as the only source for mecting 
foreign obligations from here on. 

Rio expects to carn about $800-mil- 
lion on dollar account this year. It 
hopes to hold purchases of dollar oil 
down to $190-million—tough in a coun- 
try where petroleum consumption is 
rising 15% to 20% yearly. Dollar wheat 
imports can be cut in half—to $60-mil- 
lion—thanks to an excellent harvest in 
neighboring Argentina. Rio must pay 
around $150-million for services and 
payments on old U.S. loans, to say 
nothing of the first $25-million quar- 
terly payment on the recent Ex-Im 
loan, due in September. 

That leaves a skimpy $375-miilion 
for other dollar imports in 1953. ‘Tight 
restrictions have kept the import bill 
under $30-million monthly for the past 
four months (compared to $100-million 
a month just a year ago). Rio can just 


squcak by if imports can be held to 
this bare austcrity level. 

¢ Two-Barrel Gun—Along with import 
austerity, Lafer is taking a strong stand 
against internal inflation. He is also 
planning to devalue the cruzeiro grad- 
ually through the medium of the new 
free exchange law, thereby pushing 
Brazilian cxports by lowering their price 
abroad. 

In his fight against inflation, Lafer is 
using every weapon in the book. Credit 
controls have been screwed on tight, 
government lending reined in. A 15% 
income tax surcharge is in effect to raise 
$100-million for a new National De- 
velopment Bank. 

The government has begun to tinker 
with the exchange rate of the cruzeiro 
in the new free market. It’s a cautious 
step in the direction of devaluation— 
somcthing Washington has been urging 
on Rio for months. The idea is to place 
some of Brazil’s overpriced export prod- 
ucts in the free market 
of the foreign exchange carned by Bra- 
zilian shippers to be swapped at free 
market rates. ‘That means exporters can 
get more cruzciros for the same amount 
of foreign carnings—thus they can lower 
their prices and get Brazilian products 
moving again in world markets 

The new free market will play an im- 
portant role in the field of capital trans- 
actions, too. Profits on investment 
can be remitted now at the going free 
rate of exchange. Rio hopes that will 
lure more investment dollars to Brazil. 
But the fact that U.S. investors alone 
hold some $150-million to $200-mil- 
lion worth of cruzeiros in back profits 
awaiting remittance hang Lafer’s 
head. If they were all dumped on the 
market at once, the scramble would 
knock the free market to pieces. So Rio 
hopes to iron out any wild fluctuations 
through judicious sales of government 
dollars. 


illowing some 


ove! 


ll. There's Always Politics 


These moves seem to be steps in the 
right direction, according to Washing- 
ton. They also represent hard-won vic- 
tories for Lafer and his group of interna- 
tionalist-minded Brazilians over a pow- 
erful clique of nationalist 

The trouble is that in Brazil, suc- 
cesses like these can be the prelude 
to political ruin. Aging President Var- 
gas still pulls all the strings in govern- 
ment. His primary objective is to re- 
tain political power, and insiders say 
that his dominant characteristic these 
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How balanced design 


fe ; 


X= 
AM 


keeps these 
desks young | 


When you buy office equipment, it’s for keeps. 
And you want three things: Lasting good looks, 
top performance, and adaptability to change. 
“Y and E” gives you all these in unusual meas- 
ure through balanced design, unique, chameleon- 
like Neutra-Tone Gray finish, plus strong, clean 
lines backed up by rigid girder construction, 
This balanced design gives ‘““Y and E” equip- 
ment an unusual adaptability to change. No mat- 
ter whether you enlarge your office, redecorate, or 
redesign the entire layout, ‘““Y and E” will always 


























fit. No need for new equipment, it’s there, s#i/l in 
style! For office equipment that stays young 
through the years, standardize on “Y and E.” 

We make the most complete line of desks avail- 
able today—and you will find the same handsome 
style designed into the many models in all 4 
“Y and E” lines. Your “Y and E” man can prove 
the benefits of balanced design. There is a fran- 
chised “Y and E” dealer in your city. Call him or 
write us direct for our office equipment catalog 
No. 3806. 


“Y and E" BALANCED DESIGN GIVES YOU LASTING GOOD LOOKS, 


TOP PERFORMANCE, AND ADAPTABILITY TO CHANGE, 


YAWMAN and ERBE MFG. CO. ¢ 1006 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y., U.S. A. 


DESKS, FILES, AND SUPPLIES TO FILL EVERY NEED 





the incomparable 


addo-x 


ten key adding machine 


Write for 
literature of 
name of nearest dealer. 


INE COMPANY. INC, 


Street, New York 19, N. Y, 


Sweeps up to 400% faster than 
costly pushbroom cleaning .. . 
saves money ... saves manpower 


A Parker Floor Sweeper saved $2100 
a year for a food manufacturer—$520 
a year for a lumber yard—75% of all 
sweeping costs for a building material 
manufacturer. You, too, can save. 

Sweeps all type floors. Collects and 
sweeps in one operation. Easy to empty. 
A money-saver for any plant from small 
garage to large factory or warehouse, 
Write, wire, or telephone today. 


Distributorships available 
in some territories 


YAN) 52 iV 8 33 


FLOOR SWEEPER 


PARKER SWEEPER CO. 
83 BECHTLE AVE., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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‘Medicine for an Ailing Partner 


T HE LONG-AWAITED talks have be- 
gun. British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden and Chancellor 
Richard A. Butler are in Washing- 
ton this week, studying ways and 
means of strengthening the Anglo- 
American partnership. And while 
no hard-and-fast agreements can be 
expected at this early stage, the 
ground-breaking in Washington 
may have an important effect on 
the course of U. S. foreign policy. 

What’s needed, almost everyone 
agrees, is a new approach to the 
problem of Anglo-American eco- 
nomic relations. And just as the 
visitors were departing for the U.S. 
the Committce for Economic De- 
velopment (BW —Jan.24'53,p100) 
released a neatly timed survey of 
Britain’s economic problems—ui 
derlining the need fos the “new 
approach.” 

CED flatly states that the main- 
tenance of U.S. partnership with 
Britain must be the cornerstone of 
American foreign policy. Without 
closer cooperation, it warns, the 
security of the free world could be 
swifty undermined. It calls for a 
new U.S. program to strengthen 
the partnership—which, it believes, 
is continually threatened by Brit- 
ain’s weakness. 

Aside from presenting its own 
proposals, CED conducts a search- 
ing analysis showing that U.S. 
postwar aid to Britain has failed to 
prevent recurring crises, because it 
has been based on the assumption 
that Britain’s troubles are all tem- 
porary. ‘Thus the report refutes the 
notion that Britain’s present dif- 
ficulties are primarily the result of 
World War II. Instead, it offers 
solid evidence that Britain’s trou- 
bles began back in the days when it 
was the world’s first industrial 
powcr. 


ccorDING to CED, Britain’s lost 

prosperity was based on an cx- 
panding world market, from which 
it bought raw materials and to 
which it sold finished goods. ‘This 
meant fat profits until other na- 
tions, eo the U.S. and Ger- 
many, got into the act. British 
trade began declining well before 
World War I[-—which, together 
with the world depression and 
World War II, accelerated the 
process. 


Today, CED states, Britain’s ex- 
port industry is still too heavily 
concentrated in consumer goods 
that find a ready sale only within 
the sterling area. This misdirected 
output has meant a loss of tradi- 
tional markets—for example, Latin 
America, which needs machinery 
today rather than cotton goods 

Although Britain has been forced 
since the war to buy more from the 
U.S. than it used to, it has not in 
creased its sales proportionately. 
Partly, this is due to U.S. tariff 
policics. But the report makes 
plain that there’s another reason: 
British exporters have been taking 
the easy way out by selling in the 
sterling area instead of taking risks 
in the U.S. 


T uis dark picture of the British 


position can be altered, CED 
claims, by a combined Anglo 
American effort. On the U.S. side, 
CED recommends extension of 
reciprocal trade agreements without 
the “peril point” provision, sim 
plification of customs procedures, 
liberalization—or repeal—of the Buy 
American Act. 

These recommendations would 
involve a decisive departure from 
present U.S. policies, and CED 
freely admits that such a depar- 
ture would not be easy to carry out 
But its proposals for Britain are 
even more drastic: 

¢ Alteration of the present 
spending pattern to promote in 
vestment in capital goods, where 
the best opportunities for trade 
exist. 

e Modification of Britain’s 
rearmament drive, with the U.S 
taking over a share of the burden, 
so that industrial investment can 
be acquired. 

e A go-slow policy on wage in 
creases until productivity improves 

e Closer financial coordination 
in the Commonwealth, with a 
larger part of its funds used for de 
velopment. 

¢ A long-term plan to encour 
age American investors. 

Implementation of these pro- 
posals would go a long way toward 
increasing exports and decreasing 
the dollar deficit—something that 
must be achieved, in CED's 
opinion, before convertibility of 
sterling into dollars is feasibl 
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THE NIKON 


is made by Japan Optical Industries Co. Here, a technician selects 
glass for the company’s top-flight Nikkor lenses. 


the Quality Market 


two wecks ago (BW—Feb.21'53,p184). 
e Made in Japan—It took some doing 
to get to this position. Camera fans 
didn’t greet the Nikon’s arrival on the 
U.S. market with much enthusiasm. 
One reason: The words “made in 
Japan”” brought forth visions of slip 
shod imitations, while Germany was 
synonymous with the best cameras in 
the world. But a few followed the ex 
ample of the professionals and took a 
chance. Most were pleased, passed the 
word around, and the Nikon was off. 
When the Canon came along a year 
later, a lot of prejudice against Jap 
anese cameras had been washed away 
by Nikon’s success. ‘The Canon has 
been able to reach the same position 
in six months as the Nikon did in a 
year. 
¢ Quality—For the present, Nikon and 
Canon are competing not on price but 
on quality. ‘They are cheaper: A Nikon 
with an f/1.4 lens or a Canon with an 
£/1.5 sells for about $350, a Leica with 
an f/1.5 for $435. But they’re in a 
quality market. Most people willing to 
pay $300 and up are looking for the 
best. That’s why Nikon and Canon ads 
make little mention of price. Instead, 
they stress a top quality box, and— 
above all—fine lenses. 
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They have good reason for pushing 
lenses harder than cameras. ‘lo photog- 
raphers in the know, the big difference 
between one camera and another is in 
the lens, not the box. Owners of a 
Leica or a Contax can be talked into 
buying a new lens more casily than a 
brand new camcra. 

Although lenses get the big play, the 


NIKON with £/1.4 Nikkor: $349. 





Roll-Easy 


CASTERS 


Reduce Noise, 
Save 


Scientifically designed tires 
plus the easy-rolling, easy- 
turning quality of Colson 
casters prevent scratching 
and gouging—keep all kinds 
of floors like new. In depart- 
ment stores, restaurants 
offices and industry Colson 
casters are the nation’s top 
replacement choice 


For everything portable, light 
or heavy loads—for wood and 
metal furniture —there’s a 
Colson caster designed to 
meet your needs — exactly 
Write us or consult the yellow 
pages of your phone book for 
the local Colson office 


i PP rE pm: 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 
_ELYRIA, OHIO 


Please send free catalog—Colson Casters’ 


Name ee 
Position 

a 

Street 
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Looking 
fora 


LOW-COST 


) This news will 
interest you: 


Monterey County, California property owners 
have greatly reduced the cost of plant sites 
for the purpose of bringing new industry to 
the county. Industrial sites can be purchased 
in almost any size, ranging from a few hun- 
dred dollars per acre for undeveloped land, 
to sites developed with spur track facilities, 
streets, and public utilities selling for approx- 
imately $6,000 per acre. The sites listed are, 
for the most part, in sections where spur track 
facilities exist. They are on highways and 
many are located inside the boundaries of in- 
corporated cities. The site areas available vary 
from small tracts, VY, acre, to areas as large as 
900 acres. In addition to the availability and 
low cost of land, Monterey County offers: 


1, LOW TAX RATES 
2. ADEQUATE LABOR SUPPLY 
3. EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 


4. A CONCENTRATED MARKET 
OF 18 MILLION CONSUMERS 


5. A MODERATE CLIMATE 
6. HOUSING FOR ALL INCOMES 


7. COMPLETE RECREATIONAL 
FACILITIES 


‘ . y, / 
\ CANORA 


— 


MONTEREY COUNTY INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, INC, 


a non-profit organization 


We've prepared an informative booklet that 
presents the basic facts of Monterey County. 


You are invited to write for this booklet, on 

your company letterhead, please. Your letter, 

addressed to Dept, L, Monterey County In- 

dustrial Development, Salinas, California 

will be handled promptly and, of course, 
in a conhdential manner. 
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THE CANON is made by Canon Camera Co. in a big plant in Tokyo. The 


company makes 2,200 cameras a month and 1,500 Serenar lenses. 


Japanese Cameras Bid for 


A couple of years ago, if you were a 
professional photographer or an ama- 
teur with a well-filled wallet, and you 
wanted a top-flight 35-mm. camera in 
the $300-plus class, you  gencrally 
bought a German-made Leica or Con- 
tax. ‘That’s not necessarily so any more. 
Now you have two other choices— 
Japan’s Canon and Nikon cameras. 


CANON with f/1.8 Serenar lens: $295. 


Japan Optical Industry ( Nikon 

has been on the U.S. market only since 
the end of 1951. Canon Camera Co., 
Inc.’s model arrived last September. So 
the two haven’t had a chance as yet to 
cut scriously into Leica and Contax 
sales supremacy. But they cach have a 
foot in the door. 
e How to Do It—First, they went out 
after the experts. Well-known profes- 
sionals tested the cameras and became 
convinced that they are first-rate in- 
struments, that Nikon’s Nikkor lens 
and Canon’s Serenar are among the 
best you can buy—some even say the 
best. Professionals have started using 
them commercially, too: Horace Bris- 
tol used a Canon for his picture book, 
Tokyo on a Five Day Pass; David Dun- 
can used Nikkor lenses for This Is War, 
his photographic survey of the Korean 
front. 

Getting the pros on your side is a 
good first step, but you have to reach 
the amateurs to stay in business. After 
a rather slow start—for Nikon especially 
—both are doing just that. ‘The cameras 
are selling well for $300 luxury items; 
the lenses, which can be used in a 
Leica or Contax, are going even better. 
And both were big hits at the National 
Photographic Show held in New York 
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MODERN DESIGNS BENEFIT 
- FROM THE NEWS IN PLASTIS 


Raw materials and molding 
techniques have wrought changes 


in design and production 


Four, three, even two years ago many of the prod 
ucts on the market today would have been im- 
possible to make in their present form. 


Working with plastics, the nation’s leading in- 
dustrial designers and engineers have been able 
to transcend the design and production limitations 
of more traditional materials to produce large 
units that are not only soundiy engineered for 
improved performance . . . but geared for faster, 
more economical production as well. 


Radio and TV cabinets, refrigerator shells, unit 
air conditioner housings, and furniture are only a 
few of the products now being molded of plastics 
in one piece... with machining, assembly, finishing 
operations eliminated or materially reduced. Here, 
too, plastics add other pluses: clean, attractive ap- 
pearance ... light weight . . . durability . . . resist- 
ance to water, acids, alkalies, heat, and rust... 
and many other advantages. 


For more information, you are invited to send 
for Monsanto’s new management report which 
includes a study of how plastics are geared for 
volume production of large parts today. The cou- ‘ 
pon is for your convenience. For individual as- aaa : . OM 
sistance with your problem, call on the Monsanto ee. | FREE— 
Technical Council—a board of experts in plastics th ‘ Piast | Send for your 


at your command. ee me '|_~—«sMaterials-Trend Report 
FS | today. Mail 
the handy coupon 


Pe MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Room 1223 
. Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me your new report on the latest materials-trend. 


MONSANTO et 


CHEMICALS PLASTICS Company 


Address 











City, Zone, State 





SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKING eee ee 





le eed 


AMERICA’S 
greatest supply of 


fresh, soft, low-cost 


WATER 


FOR INDUSTRY 


with simple waste disposal at 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 


For specific data: 

Write Arthur M. Field, Chief 
Engineer, CHARLESTON 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


StAce | 
[fey 


4,000,000 PER DAY 
MOST MODERN LAGEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete alr conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job. Let us demonstrate, Write for quotation today, 


KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Razsom, "alamazoo, Mich, 








WANTED! 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


to represent a manufceturer of rubber and fabric 
arts used in production of original equipment. 
ery attractive proposition which” requires no in- 
vestment on or part. 


W. MOOR CO. 
1760 Adams Sh. Toledo 2, O. 








BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


offered or wanted, personnel, fi- 
nancing, equipment, etc., may be 
found in Business Week's 


clues 














two Japanese companies are definitely 
out to sell cameras, too. Here, the big 
problem is to convince the public that 
the Nikon and Canon are not just 
imitations of the Leica. ‘The companies 
admit that their cameras are modeled 
after the basic 35-mm. model that Leica 
invented in the carly 1920s. But that’s 
true of almost every such camera made 
since, and they claim that their ver- 
sions of that basic model are now the 
best to be had. They boast, too, that 
they have developed their models with- 
out using any German experts. 

¢ The Makers—Both the Canon and 
Nikon are produced by big, well-estab- 
lished companies, in modern factorics; 
and both have worldwide distribution 
agencies behind them. 

Canon Camera Co. was established 
in 1933 by Tsuyoshi Mitarai, the pres- 
ent president, with the avowed purpose 
of turning out a camera to compete 
with the Leica. For a couple of years 
it did make cameras—poor imitations of 
the Leica. But before it really got un- 
der way, the Sino-Japanese war and 
later World War II forced it to switch 
to gunsights, binoculars, and telescopes. 

After the war, production of cameras 
again got top billing, and a new, vastly 
improved model was brought out in 
1949. Canon’s 800 employees, mostly 
very young as are Nikon’s employees, 
are now making 2,200 cameras a month 
in three models, plus 1,500 inter- 
changeable lenses of 10 types, and some 
other optical goods. All this is done at 
a 225,000-sq. ft. plant in Tokyo. 

At first, most of the cameras were 
sold in Japan, with American G.I1.’s 
getting the lion’s share. But now most 
are going overseas. Last year 80% of 
the company’s total production of 
nearly $2.8-million-worth of cameras 
and lenses was exported through Jar- 
dine-Matheson Co., Ltd., a big trading 
outfit that has all world export rights for 
Canon’s camera production. These ex- 
ports last year represented about 40% 
of Japan’s total camera exports. (Nikon 
is second with about 25%.) And a big 
— went to the U.S., eon 

Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., a U.S 
trading firm that dates b: ick to clipper- 
ship days. 

Japan Optical Industry Co. hasn’t 
been in the camera business so long 
as Canon, but it has been making top- 
notch optical goods since 1907. Before 
and duriag World War II, it had 19 
plants where 25,000 workers produced 
all sorts of optical goods, but no cam- 
eras. 

After the war, it closed down all but 
one plant, cut its workers to 1,500, and 
got into the camera business. The total 
value of production at its Tokyo plant 
last year was about $2.1-million. About 
16% of this was in cameras, 60% in 
lenses and accessories, and the rest in 
Mikron binoculars and other optical 


goods. Ihe plant has monthly ca 
pacity of 1,000 camera boxes and 3,000 
lenses. Present production isn’t that 
high, but it’s moving up fast. 

About 75% of Nikon cameras and 
Nikkor lenses are exported through 
Overseas Finance and Trading Co., Inc., 
of Sweden. Most go to the U.S., where 
they are distributed by Nikon Camera 
Co., Inc., a subsidiary of Japan Opti- 
cal. 
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No tariffs on foreign cars? Rep. Allan 
Hunter, of Colorado, introduced a bill 
in the House that would scrap com 
pletely the 10% duty on vehicles—cars, 
trucks, buses, and motorcycles. His pro- 
posal followed by 12 days the plea by 
Henry Ford II that all U.S. tariffs be 
eliminated gradually, those on foreign 
cars at once. 

e 
Bolivia was sued this week for $1.4-mil 
lion by Mercantile Metal & Ore Corp., 
of New York. The complaint was made 
against the official Banco Minero de 
Bolivia, which is charged with violating 
an agreement that gave Mercantile ex 
clusive rights to negotiate all Bolivian 
tin sales to the RFC. 

® 
Britain’s Jaguar will be the first Euro 
pean sportscar to have automatic trans 
mission. The Detroit Gear Division ot 
Borg-Warner Corp. is making ‘ie spe- 
cially designed transmission, which will 
be optional on the Mark VII sports 
sedan this spring. Johannes Eerdmans, 
in charge of Jaguar’s North American 
sales, expects that the addition will 
double sales of the model in the U.S. 

e 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. opened its 22nd 
retail store in Latin America this weck 
at Baranquilla, Colombia. About 60% 
of the goods to be sold in the big (45,- 
000 sq. ft. sales space), air-conditioned 
store will be made in Colombia. Scars 
already has six stores in Cuba, seven 
in Mexico, five in Venezuela, and three 
in Brazil. 

* 
A rocket station is to be sect up in Aus- 
tralia by the Hawker Siddeley Group, 
Britain’s largest airplane and engine 
company. It will be located in Salis- 
bury, a small village in South Australia 
near the Woonera range, the top secret 
site that has been set aside for Com 
monwealth guided missile development. 

< 
Armour Research Foundation of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology signed 
a three-year contract to reorganize and 
expand Burma’s State Industrial Re 
search Institute at Rangoon. Armour 
did a similar job in 1944, when it 
helped Mexico set up its Institute of 
Technological Research 
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Moreover, BLS will issue a mid-April 
old index figure (on which UAW-GM 
wages are due to be adjusted again) on 
schedule in May. Since this figure will 
be computed exactly as in the past, 
UAW’s “unacceptable” argument will 
hold no water then. By contract, GM 
will be legally able to make an adjust- 
ment—whether UAW likes it or not. 
¢ Concessions—So it’s probable that 
UAW will make real efforts before then 
to work out a conversion agreement 
with GM. It’s also probable that these 
efforts will succeed. The fact that the 
company has already made a number 
of concessions tied to a conversion for- 
mula is significant. 

Originally, GM—and other auto com- 
panies with escalator contracts—argued 
that nothing in the contract except the 
escalator formula should be touched, 
since the agreements with UAW still 
have more than two years to run. GM’s 
withdrawal from that position, to make 
an offer, opens the door to bargaining. 

The concessions GM offered weren’t 
just perfunctory. For instance, the com- 
pany proposed a 5¢ hourly raise for 
skilled classifications of workers—about 
10% of its total work force. It also 
modified its original concept of the 
c-of-] escalator by offering to add 144 
of the present 25¢ c-of-l “bonus” to 
GM’s base rates. Originally, GM had 
said that escalator adjustments must be 
considered as a bonus only; to add 
them wholly or in part to regular pay 
would destroy the whole idea of the 
wage escalator. 

GM _ changed its position, it an- 
nounced, because the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board adopted a c-of-l policy that 
gave workers in other companies raises 
that were not adjustable downward, 
an inequity existed. 
¢ Union Ideas—These offers fell short 
of UAW’s demands. Union negotia- 
tors had asked for increases ranging to 
about 20¢ an hour for skilled workers; 
they wanted ‘ ‘all but 5¢ of the peak 
escalation figure,” or 20¢ of 25¢, added 
to base rates. 

GM rejected UAW demands for pen- 
sion plan adjustments for a higher an- 
nual-improvement-factor raise, ‘and for 
various technical modifications in the 
escalator portion of the contract. 

Neither GM nor UAW announced 
details of the company’s “‘practical so- 
lution” to conversion to the new index. 
The union merely said the proposal “is 
not satisfactory . . . because it does not 
give workers the full equity to which 
they are entitled.” 

UAW’s refusal of GM’s offers was a 
mild one, as UAW statements go. It 
did not contain even the faintest hint 
of a strike threat. That fact added to a 
general conviction in Detroit autodom 
that a peaceful settlement on a modi- 
fied escalator contract will be reached 
later—when UAW really wants one. 
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Total 


Cost of Living 


1947-49 
=100 
60.3 
67.0 
72.2 
74.4 
76.1 
77.8 


91.9 
101.3 
102.7 
100.6 


1935-39 
= 100 
100.8 
112.0 
120.8 
124.4 
127.3 
130.1 


153.6 
169.3 
171.7 
168.2 


181.5 


189.1 § 
187.9 
188.0 
188.7 
189.0 
189.6 
190.8 
191.1 
190.8 
190.9 
191.1 
190.7 


January, 1953 113.9 190.4 113.1 1046 1164 121.1 


BLS’ New C-of-L Index... 


. . . Spurs bargaining between GM and UAW ona 
conversion formula. There's no settlement—maybe because 
workers save a penny that way. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
monthly cost-of-living index appeared 
for the first time on a revised basis 
last weekend, The figure for January 
emerged at 113.9% of the 1947-49 
average. BLS announced that this 
figure corresponds to 190.4% of the 
1935-39 average, and links with the 
“interim adjusted” figure of 190.7% 
for December (BW—Jan.24'53,p144). 

The new index hasn't meant any 
immediate, automatic changes for com- 
panics with existing wage-escalator con- 
tracts. Almost all are still using BLS’ 
old-series index, technically different 
from the “interim adjusted” figure. 

But unions are getting ready for 


132 


the future, when escalators must be 
geared to the new index. In December 
the “old” index was 191.0% of 1935- 
39 costs. That's only .3% higher than 
the new figure; but to unions, there 
is a lot more difference between the 
two percentage figures than the nu- 
merical gap. The composition of the 
figures is different. 

¢ Early Bargaining—Fscalator contracts 
must be converted from old to new 
index levels—and converted so that 
both companies and unions are satis- 
fied. ‘That transition has hardly started. 
In the auto industry, bargaiming—made 
more complex by added side issues— 
really got under wav only last week. 


There had been talks before, but not 
specific discussions. ‘Then, as the first 
revised index came out, General Motors 
Corp. and United Auto Workers (CIO) 
negotiators met. GM made its first 
offers. UAW rejected them. Talks re 
cessed, with the union announcing that 
“the status of negotiations, including 
the future of long-range agreements, 
will be . . . discussed” at UAW’s con 
vention in Atlantic City this month 

Che bargaining developments of the 
week indicate that the pace-making 
GM contract with UAW will be modi 
fied—but not immediately. The urgency 
no longer exists. 
¢ Late Index—Originally BLS in 
tended to kill its old-series index the 
first of this year. The White House 
mtervened, with a six-month repricve 
The delaying order came too late for 
BLS to issue an old-scries figure along 
with its mid-January revised index. It 
hadn't collected figures on the former 
basis on Jan. 15, and had to make a 
recheck. 

The mid-January index, important 
because it’s supposed to be the basis 
for wage adjustments for 1.2-million 
workers, is now scheduled to come out 
early next month. UAW already has 
warned it won’t accept the figure as 
a basis for a pay change; it calls the 
prospective mid-January index “an 
unacceptable, reconstructed figure based 
on back pricing methods and educated 
guesswork.” 
¢ Delaying Action—UA\W 
negotiations must go on for orderly 
conversion from the old-series to the 
revised index. There is a practical rea 
son for feeling that way now: UAW 
may be able to save auto workers a 
penny an hour. 

The total decline sinc 
the last quarterly wage-adjustment date, 
was cnough to cut workers’ pay 1¢, no 
matter what correlation formula might 
be worked out to convert from old to 
new index. But so long as the old index 
doesn’t appear, and ther no conver 
sion formula, the penny won't be taken 
from pay. So UAW isn’t in any hurry 
now; it’s in the workers’ interest to de- 
lay a settlement. 

There’s no telling for how long that 
will be be. UAW’s convention the 
last week of this month might give a 
clue to that. But it’s a good guess that 
negotiations will get serious in April, 
if they dawdle before that. For 
thing, UAW wants its annual-improve 
ment-factor raise in June increased 
from the present 4¢ to 5¢ an hour 
It might lose the opportunity to tr 
this vear for “he extra cent—refused so 
far by GM-—if negotiations drag on too 
long. 


insists that 


October, 


one 
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accomplish anything. Don’t enlarge 
NLRB, he said; abolish it and set up a 
new labor board, with new people from 
top to bottom. Then only, he said, can 


Congress end the “Wagner act phi- 
losophy” dominating the admunistra- 
tion of T-H; amending the law won't 
do any good until then. 


Threat to Walsh-Healey Act 


Legal floor under wages on government contracts 
imperiled by suit brought by southern textile mills. Fight cen- 
ters on what Congress meant by word “‘locality."” 


The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act was enacted 16 years ago to protect 
unionized, high-wage bidding for gov- 
emment business. ‘Today it is facing its 
most determined challenge. 

The fight is centered now in the tex- 
tile industry. Some 150 southern mills 
have blocked, at least temporarily, a 
federal order setting a $1-an-hour mini- 
mum for work done on government pur- 
chases in cotton, silk, and synthetic- 
textile industries. 
¢ Wide Effect—The importance of the 
challenge can reach far beyond textiles. 
If the southern mills win their fight, 
there is no reason why foes of Walsh- 
Healey minimum-wage orders in 39 
other industries can’t do it, too. There 
are a half-dozen new and controversial 
orders coming up shortly, on which a 
fight could be made. 

A glum comment by a CIO attorney 
indicates the importance that unions 
attach to the mills’ court action. “If 
they win,” he remarked, “then you can 
write off the Walsh-Healey act.” 

The act sets basic labor standards for 
work done on government contracts 
amounting to $10,000 and over. It 
authorizes the Secretary of Labor to 
issue “prevailing minimum-wage deter- 
minations” after public hearings. Until 
last year, once the Secretary of Labor 
issued a determination, there was no 
appeal from it. An amendment to the 
act last summer changed that. 
¢ Right of Appeal—Since then an ob- 
jection to a minimum ordered by the 
Secretary of Labor can be taken to 
court. The southern mill owners are 
doing that—even though most of them 
are paying rates well above the $1 
minimum. They are opposing, in in- 
junction proceedings, not the amount 
of the minimum so much as the prin- 
ciple of it. They reason that if the $1 
figure is upheld it can be boosted by 
stages to a leva: where it would hurt. 

The injunctions allege a “probable” 
violation of the law by the Secretary of 
Labor. ‘The nominal defendant is Mar- 
tin P. Durkin, the present Cabinet 
officer who is standing firmly on the 
minimum-wage determination issued by 
his predecessor, Maurice J. ‘Tobin. 

e “Locality’—The court fight actually 
hangs on the word “locality” in this 
part of the third paragraph of the 
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Walsh-Healey act: Covered employees 
shall be paid “not less than the mini- 
mum wages as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor to be the prevailing 
minimum wages for persons employed 
on similar work or in the particular or 
similar industries or groups of industries 
currently operating in the locality in 
which the materials’ are to be manu- 
tactured. 

Does that mean the Secretary must 
determine the prevailing wage in cach 
geographical locality where an industry 
operates? The challengers contend he 
must. Or may the Secretary, as he did 
in the textile order and in 39 other 
orders, find that the locality meant by 
the law is “coextensive with the entire 
area in which the industry operates.” 
The defense says he can. 

To the opponents of industry-wide 
wage orders, the law seems perfectly 
clear. The Secretary found, however, 
that the law directed him to determine 
prevailing minimums in accordance 
with three distinct standards—the pre- 
vailing minimum for persons employed 
(1) on similar work, or (2) in the par- 
ticular or similar industries, or (3) in 
groups of industries currently operating 
in the locality in which the contract is 
to be performed. 

Thus the Secretary concluded that 
the phrase “currently operating in the 
locality” was intended to qualify only 
groups of industries and does not limit 
“similar work” or “particular or similar 
industries.” 
¢ Precedent—The one inconclusive bit 
of litigation on this issue favors the 
challengers. In 1939 the Lukens Steel 
Co. raised the point in district court, 
but its suit was thrown out on grounds 
that under the law the government 
could not be sued without its consent. 

Lukens appealed to the circuit court, 
which reversed the district court and 
heard argument on the merits of the 
case. The court upheld Lukens, declar- 
ing that when it used the word “‘lo- 
cality’” Congress deliberately chose one 
“of limiting meaning, long and well 
known to those acquainted with the 
American tradition. . . .” 

On further appeal, the Supreme 
Court upheld the district court and 
threw the suit out without acting on 
its merits. 
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EX-COUNSEL Robert Denham (left) and Counsel George Bott helped give Congress... 


Three-Sided View of Labor Board 


House Labor Committee hears widely divergent views 
at hearing on possible changes in Taft-Hartley. 


What should be done about the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board? That's 
one of the things the House Labor 
Committee wants to find out in cur- 
rent hearings on ‘Taft-Hartley act 
changes. So last week it heard as wit- 
nesses three controversial figures of the 
board’s five and a half years under T-H. 

Nobody was surprised at the lack of 
complete agreement, nor at the views 
expressed by the three witnesses-NLRB 
Chairman Paul Herzog, General Coun- 
sel George J. Bott, and Robert N. Den- 
ham, former general counsel. 

e Later Study—What the committee 
wound up with was a record of ex- 
xcricnces under T-H to be analyzed 
_ when the group gets down to the 
job of writing its idea of ‘T-H changes. 

Herzog defended NLRB’s record. 
Bott admitted some expected “‘disagree- 
ments between myself and the board 
members,” but called them healthy dif- 
ferences of opinion. Denham charged 
the present NLRB with “decisional 
mayhem” against ‘T-H, caused by the 
“Wagner act philosophy [still] domi- 
nating” the labor board. 

More important, however, were some 
proposals for House consideration. 
They came particularly from Herzog, 
who shied away from most policy ques- 
tions, but suggested: 

¢ NLRB does not 
power, but less.” 

¢ The board 
“freed from statutory 
revent its ceding 
ocal controversies to 
boards. 


want “more 


would like to be 
chains,” which 
jurisdiction over 
state labor 


e It wants to see the non-Com- 
munist affidavit provision dropped 
from ‘T-H, and the investigation of 
Communist leadership in labor organ- 
izations assigned to outside 
agency. 

elt wants Congr to clarify 
what the board considers to be a num- 
ber of ambiguities in ‘T-I1—provisions 
covering decertification elections and 
jurisdictional disputes, for instance, and 
the “obligation to bargain’’ clause in 
the law. 

The board 


ONC 


chairman reported that 
NLRB is now functioning effectively 
and is about caught up with its heavy 
case load. He agreed that Cor 
proposals to enlarge NLRB might help 
—if staff personnel and budget are en- 
larged proportionally. He opposed writ- 
ing a mandatory strike vote provision 
into the federal labor laws, commenting 
that Smith-Connally act experiences 10 
year ago showed strike votes teke up a 
lot of staff time and seldom make any 
difference. 
¢ Better Procedures—Bott emphasized 
in his testimony that progress is being 
made in NLRB case handling through 
“great procedural reforms” (BW —Jan. 
31°53,p132). He called the non-Com- 
munist oath provision of the law in- 
effectual, but said he knew of no sure 
alternative. And he stressed vigorously 
the value of the present separation of 
the board and general counsel—the 
judicial and the investigating and prose- 
cuting functions under T-H 

Denham warned the House commit- 
tee that halfway measures would not 


gressional 
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... election results cut strikes short. 


of the Labor Market 


High industrial production, the after 
math of the election, and the final re 
turn to order following last summer's 
steel strike all contributed to the shape 
of the labor market in the final quarter 
of 1952. 

Average hourly carnings in manufac 
turing climbed from $1.696 in Septem- 
ber to $1.731 in December. During 
the same period, the “‘old”’ cost-of-living 
index dropped from 191.4 to 191.0 
(page 132). Principal reason for the up 
ward trend of wages seems to be in- 
creased overtime work all over the map. 
Average weekly hours reached their 
highest level since July, 1945, when 
they hit 41.8 in December 

The manufacturing work-force index 
also reflected the pressure toward in- 
creased output. It rose during the 
quarter from the previous postwar high 
of 169.1 in September to 172.2 at the 
close of the year. Actual manpower 
reached 16.7-million wage and_ salary 
workers, the highest level since March, 
1945. 

The total nonfarm labor force also 
ros€ substantially. At yearend it had 
reached 48,890,000 cmployees. The 
biggest gain was among workers in 
civilian goods output. Employment in 
retail trade also climbed sharply. 
¢ Unions Retrench—The retrenchment 
of labor unions following the defeat of 
their candidate in the November elec 
tion contributed to the sharp drop in 
the number of new strikes during the 
last quarter. The figure stood at 425 
in October but fell to 250 in October 
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and 200 in November. Man-days idle 
showed a corresponding drop from 3.5- 
million in October to l-million in De- 
cember. A seasonal waning of labor 
turmoil is also reflected in these figures. 

Che shutdowns throughout the metal- 
working industries that stemmed from 
the midyear stecl tic-up pushed hiring 
and separation figures way up in the 
third quarter as workers were laid off 
and then called back. But in the final 
quarter, they settled back to normal. 
¢ Workers Stay Put—Separations fell 
from a high of 5.0 per 100 in July to 
3.5 in December. ‘The peak in hiring 
came in August with 5.9 per 100 and 
then tapered off to 3.3 by the end of 
the year. 

Another factor that reduced turnover 

was the leveling off of the upsurge in 
soft-goods production that took place 
earlier in the year. ‘Turnover in such 
industries as apparel and leather goods 
reached its peak early in the quarter 
and generally stabilized after that. Nor- 
mal seasonal downturns in soft goods 
began setting in toward yearend, and 
that, too, contributed to reduced hir- 
ing in those industries. 
* Overall hiring in December was 
slightly above the level at the end of 
1951, but most of it was concentrated 
in durable goods production. 

Further evidence that the labor mar- 
ket is still tight was the fact that the 
voluntary-quit rate is higher than it was 
a vear before. That means that work 
ers felt they had plenty of jobs to 
choose from. 
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High output boosts pay... 


A Quick Appraisal 
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“We ‘educated’ our College Heating Plant... 


with a modern coal installation we saved 
more than a third of our fuel bill,’’ 


says Mr. James tt esa of Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia. 
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“Colleges watch operating costs as 
closely as any business firm—and one big 
item for our college is the heating bill. 

That's exactly why Bethany went to the expense of putting in new 
coal heating equipment! Our old system supplied heat for sixteen 
buildings—to the tune of 2,600 tons of coal a year. Our new in- Here’s Bethany 
stallation, with its automatic stoker, does the same job using only 
1,650 tons. That's a fuel saving of 38.9% ! Our eyes certainly have 
beén opened to the efficiency and economy of bituminous coal— 


new boile I room 
showing the pipe ol 
the automatic stoker. 
THIS MODERN 
EQUIPMENT WILL 
PAY FOR ITSELF, 
THROUGH FUEL 
from 10% to 40% to the energy obtained from the same , SAVINGS ALONE, 
amount of coal in years gone by. Great advances have IN LESS THAN 
been made in coal- and ash-handling equipment, too ian TWO YEARS! 


—cutting labor costs—making coal as clean and con- 


especially when it’s burned with modern equipment.” 


Modern combustion installations can add anywhere 


venient to use as any fuel. 

If you're planning to modernize your present in- 
stallation—or thinking of building a new plant, call 
in a competent consulting engineer. He'll show you 
how a modern coal system designed to meet your spe- 
cific needs can save you money and serve you better! 

And don't forget—you'll always be able to get the 
coal you need. America’s coal industry is the most 
efficient in the world. America’s coal reserves are 
ample for centuries to come. Right now and for the 
future, too, coal users can be assured of a depend- 


able fuel supply at reasonable prices. 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY wy FOR LOU COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COALS 





Now—advertising 
techniques 
for 


MASS 
SELLING to 
INDUSTRY 


Use the new techniques—all 
the increased and improved 
resources of this field— 
brought to you in this book. 








De you know how industrial advertising has been 
improved in effectiveness in recent ye ars —has 
proved itself a sales-producing tool with a definite 
place in the overall marketing effort? Now 14 
specialists put the whole 1953 picture of this 
special advertising field before you, in fast, prac- 
tical handbook style They show you its tools, 
methods, media, and guiding pointers help you 
to search out and put to work in your business 
every sales-building device modern industrial 
advertising affords. 


Just Published 


INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 
HANDBOOK 


By 14 national authorities in the 
field of mass selling to industry 
Compiled and edited by JULIAN BOONE, 
Sales Promotion Manager, POWER 


333 pages, photographs, charts, graphs, $6.50 
This fast-reading 


authoritative book 
helps you produce ef- 
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fective selling adver- 
tising by giving you 
straightforward facts 
and methods tn plan- 
ning, preparation, 
testing, and place- 
ment of advertising. 

It's packed with 
practical facts about 
advertising resources 
available to you — 
how an advertising 
agency can help you, 
how to sell through 
trade and company 
publications, indus 
trial shows and ex- 
hibits, direct mail, 
catalogues, sales pro- 
motion, et« with 
full details on the 
special functions of 
these resources, how 
they operate and the 
resulta you can ex- 
pect 

A “bible” for the 
newcomer — a valu- 
able refresher and 
reference for the ex- 
perienced ad man 
and advertiser. Send 
coupon to took it 
over without obliga- 
tion 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W 42 St. NYC 36 


Send me Boone's INDUSTRIAL ADVER- 
TISING HANDBOOK for 16 days’ examin- 
In ten days I will remit 
$6.60 plus few cents for delivery, or return 
book postpaid (We 
you remit with this coupon; same return 


ation on approval 


privilege.) 


(Print) 
Name 


Address .... 
City evades 
Company 
Position 


pay for delivery if 
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Unfair to ClO 


Raises at time of ClO 
election were meant to keep 
Cleveland Trust workers from 
joining union, NLRB rules. 


Office workers in one of the nation’s 
largest branch banking operations said 
no once, but they may have to decide 
all over again whether they want to be 
represented by a CIO white-collar 
union. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
decided last week that the Cleveland 
Trust Co. used unfair pre-clection tac- 
tics to defeat a representation bid by 
the Financial Employees Guild (CIO) 
two years ago. The ruling may set 
aside the results of a 1951 NLRB elec- 
tion (BW—Jun.9’51,p36) and call for a 
new poll of employces. 

However, Cleveland Trust has ap- 
pealed the NLRB decision to the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, so the new 
clection—first sought by CIO in mid- 
1951—may run into new delays. 
¢ Slow-Moving—The drive to organize 
some 1,900 employees at the bank’s 
main office in Cleveland and in its 56 
branches began in 1950. After a year’s 
heated campaigning, employees voted 
in May, 1951, and the union lost by 
300 votes. Unfair-labor-practice charges 
against the bank followed immediately. 
They've been grinding through NL RB’s 
slow-moving mill ever since. 

Last weck the board agreed unani- 
mously that a wage increase and im- 
proved vacation plan announced during 
the clection campaign, and another pay 
boost granted just before the poll, were 
timed to influence the vote against CIO. 
The bank argued that the increases were 
motivated solely by a desire to meet 
wage competition for white-collar work- 
ers, and to keep wages in line with the 
rising cost of living. 
¢ Not Convinced—Those factors, said 
the board, did not justify the bank’s 
action in (1) announcing the first wage 
increase almost two months before a 
scheduled wage review and in a letter 
opposing the union; and (2) waiting to 








The Pictures——Cover by Joern 
Gerdts. General Electric—60; Joern 
Gerdts—76, 77, 78; Martin Harris 
—48, 49; Interstate Photographers 
—153 (top); Bob Iscar—98, 99; 
Lou Jacobs—32, 33; Ewing Krainin 
—129 (top); Herb Kratovil—128 
(bot), 129 (bot); Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.)—106 (bot); United Press— 
135; Westinghouse—66; Hans 
Wild—27; Dick Wolters—106 
(top rt). 











match vacation benefits granted two 
years carlier by competing banks until 
the union’s organizing drive came. 

Moreover, NLRB said that Cleveland 
Trust also violated the act by giving 
assistance to anti-union employee com- 
mittecs. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Multi-employer contracts should be ne- 
gotiated where possible, the Interna- 
tional Assn. of Machinists (AFL) is 
telling its local unions. IAM says 
broader bargaining is NOW the interna- 
tional union’s “basic policy.” 

7 


Job-bias curbs are sought in bills pend- 
ing before legislatures of at least 11 
states—Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia. 

* 
A switch from the leftwing United Elec- 
trical Workers (ex-CIO) to the right- 
wing United Auto Workers (CIO) was 
voted unanimously by employees of 
Fidelity Machine Co., Inc., a_tool- 
and-die maker, in Philadelphia last 
weck. 

s 
Jurisdictional rows interrupted work on 
a new Veterans Administration hospital 
in Pittsburgh last week. AFL plumbers 
and sheetmetal workers feuded over 
which should install metal kitchen 
equipment—the plumbers claiming the 
work because the fixtures hook up to 
water lines, the shectmcetal workers be- 
cause metal equipment is involved. 

& 
First contract was signed last week by 
Kohler Corp., of Kohler, Wis., and 
United Auto Workers (CIO). Agree 
ment is for an average 18¢ pay hike and 
“substantial improvements” in work 
conditions, UAW savs. ‘The CIO union 
won bargaining rights at Kohler last 
June (BW—Jun.14'52,p149). 


Tooth and jaw injuries cost industry 
more than $12.2-million annually, ac- 
cording to an analysis made before an 
industrial-dental-care workshop group in 
Chicago recently. Construction, leather 
tanning, and metal trades show the 
highest dental accident rates. 
« 


Expansi-'n plans announced by Chrysler 
Corp. of Canada, designed to double 
the output of existing Windsor (Ont.) 
plant facilities, have cheered apprehen- 
sive Windsor area auto workers. Chrys- 
ler expansion is expected to more than 
offset anticipated job losses when Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada moves Windsor 
assembly operations to Oakville, Ont. 
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EDIBILITY EXTENDED... 


Ever since the dawn of civilization man has sought ways to preserve food. Until the last century he 
did it by drying, smoking or salting . . . and food loss was terrific. 


Today’s food processor has a choice of numerous containers and packaging methods to keep his 
products factory-fresh. Take the tin can for example. It’s just a piece of thin steel coated with 
less than 1/10,000th of an inch thickness of tin . . . yet it has made it possible to enjoy 
hundreds of different foods the year ’round. 


APPLICATION AUGMENTED... 


The first tin containers were hand-soldered and peak production was 60 tins a day. But the 
ceaseless search of inventors, engineers, chemists, bacteriologists and dozens of other _ 
professionally skilled workers has resulted in “can lines’”’ that produce 400 cans a minute. . . 
each so accurate that a few thousandths of an inch variance will stop the machine. Special 
linings and sizes resulted in additional applications. And today America produces over 33 billion 
cans a year to package and preserve over 2500 different food and non-food products. 


AMERICA WORKS THAT WAY... 


Just as modern packaging contributes to the preservation of products and facilitates 
their distribution, so America’s all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting 
Inter-Communications System—its business press—records and disseminates the 
contributions of all industry for the welfare of all people. 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American 
business press . . . a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the 
specialized work areas of men who want to manage better, design better, 
manufacture better, research better, sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications System. 


As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting and 
reporting worthwhile ideas. We know that businessmen, in order to keep abreast of their jobs, 
subscribe to—pay for—McGraw-Hill magazines edited for their specific business interests. 


And, as publishers, we make the advertising pages of our magazines available 
to advertisers for featuring the products and services they offer in the interest of 
increased efficiency and lower production costs... 


... for the editorial pages tell “chow” and the advertising pages tell ‘with what.” 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. ene 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The last few years have produced a big jump in the number of family 
MAR.7, 1953 trusts set up by businessmen. That’s one point bankers agree on, even 
though there aren’t any over-all figures to back it up. 
The growth is logical, of course. Trusts can make cozy tax shelters, 
among other things. And today’s tax rates have forced a good many execu- 
tives into building some sort of shelter for their income and estate. 





A BUSINESS WEEK Take the case of a married man who has a taxable income of $30,000, 
including a $1,000 return on a $25,000 investment. After taxes, that $1,000 
of income is worth only $470. Accumulating it each year for 10 years at 
compound interest of 4% would produce, at the most, a fund of about 

SERVICE $5,650 for his family. 

But suppose the man transfers the $25,000 investment to a short-term 
trust. If the arrangement meets certain requirements, the trust will pay 
a tax of about $200 on each $1,000 of income, leaving $800. In 10 years, 
that could build up to about $9,600—a gain of 70% over what could have 
been accumulated without a trust. (Note: Trust-income accumulation is not 
allowable in all states.) 

At the termination of the trust, the man would get back his $25,000, 
plus unrealized appreciation. The accumulated income would go to the 
trust beneficiary, someone within kis family in a light tax status. 


Trusts naturally have a far broader function than merely protecting 
against the tax structure. They’re the accepted device for anyone who 
wants to provide a reasonably assured income for his family, without hand- 
ing over to it immediate, or complete, control of his capital funds. 


Usually, a beneficiary of a trust—a widow or a child, say—gets only 
the income from the trust principal during the term of the trust. The vest- 
ing of the principal is put off until some specified happening set forth in 
the trust instrument. 

+ 


There are two main types of trusts in general use today: “testamentary” 
trusts, which are set up under wills; “living” trusts, which are created 
during life. 

Both types accomplish essentially the same thing: They convey an indi- 
vidual’s property to a trustee—another individual, a bank or trust company, 
or a combination of both—to be held for the benefit of a third party. 


A man who creates a testamentary trust is likely to be in this position: 
He has complicated stock and property holdings. He wants his widow to 
get the income from these investments. But he wants to control the eventual 
disposition of his holdings and have an expert manage them for his heirs. 
He picks a trustee to do the job. 

There is no immediate estate tax or income tax advantage to a testa- 
mentary trust. 


Living trusts can be either revocable, irrevocable, or something in 
between, called short-term. 

A revocable trust is one in which you have the right to change your 
mind after you transfer property to a trustee. It offers no income tax or 
estate tax savings at all. But it is a useful instrument for family planning, 
on a tentative basis. And it does minimize delay in passing property to 

PAGE 143 dependents, saves on probate expenses, and avoids the publicity of a will. 
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What's so significant about an old invoice? 


Mole oat 


|» THE YEAR 1860, Mr. J. I. Case, a pioneer 
farm implement manufacturer of Racine, Wis- 
consin, purchased belting from New York Belting 
& Packing Co., pioneer manufacturer of indus- 
trial rubber products. (The evidence—the above 
invoice—recently came to light when builders 
uncovered old files long sealed off by a wall in 
one of the Case plants.) 

Today—93 years later—the huge J. I. Case 
Company is still an enthusiastic user of NYB&P 
products! 

Obviously, neither Mr. Case’s company nor 
NYB&P could have survived more than a cen- 
tury of increasing competition and economic ups 
and downs unless their policies;\products and 
standards of service had won and held the confi- 
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dence of their customers. That both companies 
have not only survived for more than 100 years, 
but have constantly grown and expanded, is a 
form of testimonial the American public has 
accorded very few firms. 

Within the past year, the NYB&P line of 
Conveyor and Transmission Belting, Industrial 
Hose and Packing has been greatly augmented 
by the addition of the well-known line of Gilmer 
V-belts, “Timing” Belts and Flat Belting. This 
outstanding line of industrial rubber products is 
made available to you through carefully selected, 
stock-carrying industrial distributors. If you 
don’t know your local NYB&P Distributor, 
we'll gladly tell you his name and location. It 
will pay you to use his dependable service. 


Sle V-BELTS and ‘TIMING ’‘» BELT DRIVES 
é 
Cay NYB&P INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO. 1 Market St., Passaic, N. J. 


_/ America’s Oldest Manufacturer of Industrial Rubber Products 
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An irrevocable trust amounts to a complete surrender of property. It’s 
a serious step, probably one that should be taken only by those few people 
who are certain they will never be pinched for funds. 

Generally, by conveying property irrevocably to a trust, you can relieve 
yourself from tax on the income from the trust principal. (The trust is a 
separate taxpayer.) Further, the property im trust usually escapes the 
estate tax. You may have to pay a gift tax when you set up the trust. But 
rates there average 25% lower than on estates. 


A short-term trust falls in between the revocable and irrevocable trust. 
In essence, it is an trrevocable trust limited to a specific number of years. 

Certain short-term trusts can save current income taxes. Yet at the end 
of the trust term, the original owner gets back his income-producing 
capital. In effect, what you do is Indian-give ownership of property to a 
trustee—and actually give away its income—for some set period (it must 
be for more than 10 years to comply with tax regulations). Then if the 
trust meets all other requirements, you’re clear of tax on that income. 

Short-term trusts can be used for many things: supporting parents, con- 
tributing to charity, building savings for your family, carrying insurance 
on someone else’s life. 

* 


The length of time, or number of lives, for which property can be held in 
trust varies from state to state. Generally, though, you can’t put off the 
vesting of the principal for more than two generations. 


A word of caution: Before you make any plans for a trust, consult an 


expert. The subject is immensely complicated, even for one who has 
specialized training. 


Note these progress reports on some of the newer drugs and dentifrices: 

Cortisone. It. has now been tried in treating hay fever. Results of a 
test in Boston showed that it “relieved symptoms” in 42 out of 51 cases. 

Isoniazid. The tuberculosis drug, first revealed about a year ago, 
seems in plentiful supply. The National Tuberculosis Assn. says it sees 
no need for any system of allocation. 

Ammoniated tooth powders and pastes. A report of research in the 
Journal of the American Dental Assn. sums up: “Although claims of caries 
[decay] reduction following the use of ammoniated dentifrices have been 
made, none of the evidence is convincing.” 


If you’re forced to borrow money to pay income taxes, make sure you 
shop around for the best credit source. 

A study by the Bureau of Business Research, Western Reserve 
University, shows how much spread there can be among the interest rates 
of the various lending agencies. For industrial banks (Morris Plan), it found 
2 range of 12% to 24%, with a “common” rate of 15%. Commercial banks 
had a common rate of 12% on personal loans, with a range of 8% to 36%. 
Consumer finance companies, under small loan laws, commonly charged 
30%, had rates from 16% to 42%. All these represented the equivalent 
per cent per year on the unpaid balance. 

One point to remember: If you do have to raise cash, it’s probably not 
wise to sell investments to do it. You're usually better off pledging the 
property on a secured loan. You have to pay interest, but it’s tax deductible. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 7, 1953, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Millions of Years In the Making... 


Millions of years ago a vast number of vertebrates lived and died, leaving their bones 
for the world to discover and use. These deposits are principally calcium phosphate, in an 
impure combination containing fluorine, and are called phosphate rock. Davison mines its own 
deposits in Florida, obtaining phosphate rock for the production of Davison superphosphates. 
These superphosphates, applied to the farmlands of the nation, supply a ready source 
of phosphorus required by all plant and animal life. No live cell can function 
without this phosphorus. This is another example of how Davison contributes to the 


health and welfare of the nation. 


Progress Through Chemistry 
THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCOM GRANULATED FERTILIZERS, 
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UTILITIES 


Looking for a new plant site? 


The Long Beach area offers a rare 
combination of natural resources to 
assure you of continuous and most 
economical operation of your plant. 

GAS is available at the lowest 
tate schedule on the Pacific Coast. 
Because of the vast amount of local 
natural gas of high B.T.U. rating, 
you are served with adequate fuel 
supplies. 

WATER of excellent quality is 
available in abundant supply, with 
great unused surpluses. It comes 
from municipally-owned wells, com- 
bined with Metropolitan Water 
District importations. 

POWER rates in Long Beach are 
among the lowest in the nation. 
Ample electric power is available 
through the combined hydro and 
steam generating facilities of the 
Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, one of the largest electric 
utilities in the nation. 


Vast Labor Pool 


Long Beach has a large reservoir 
of skilled and semi-skilled workers 
who happily live in their own homes. 
They came here before —during — 
and after the war. They are still 
moving here to buy their homes 
and enjoy Southern California living. 


It would pay you to write today 
for ful! and confidential information. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


210H East Ocean Blvd 
Long Beach 2, Calif. 





BUT... 


In War, Nickel Is Still Short 


And the government is making some complicated 
and expensive deals to increase the supply for defense. 


With government controls dropping 
like flies, nickel remains one of the few 
metals still controlled by Washington. 
And it’s likely to stay that way. In fact, 
the government is making some hefty— 
and very costly—cfforts to increase the 
supply. 

Essentially, the trouble with nickel is 
that it leads a Jekyll and Hyde existence 
between peace and war. In peacctime, 
there’s plenty of it; the industry has to 
spend a lot cf its time just trying to 
dream up and seli new uses. In war, 
there’s never enough nickel, and prob- 
ably never will be. 
¢ Expansion—Even now, in a short-of- 
global-war defense effort, there’s a solid 
shortage of nickel. And expanding pro- 
duction is tough, because the logical 
source doesn’t want to play. 

That source is International Nickel 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. INCO currently 
produces more than 80% of the free 
world’s supply of nickel, and it owns 


90% of the richest already harnessed re- 
serves—those around Sudbury, Ont. But 
INCO has no present plans to step up 
production. It’s busy shifting from 
open-pit production—now nearing ex- 
haustion—to underground mines. 

With INCO determined to stick to 
its current rate of production, the U.S. 
government has looked clsewhere, and 
in some pretty expensive places, for 
enhanced supplics. 
¢ Hanna Deal—Exhibit A in the quest 
is the agreement signed by the Defense 
Materials Procurement Agency with 
M. A. Hanna Co. for the development 
of the Hanna nickel deposits at Riddle, 
Ore. Hanna has owned—and explored 
—the Riddle deposit for years. But it 
has shunned production; the ore is 
low grade, too expensive to produce 
under peacctime economics. 

But the economics today are not 
peacetime—not with the DMPA agree- 
ment. One Hanna subsidiary is going 
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nickel, though it will serve to make 
more of the pure available for high alloy 
steel. 

¢ New Source—What it does mean is 
the opening up of one of the few 
known deposits of nickel in the country. 
The U.S. now imports more than 90% 
of its nickel, nearly all of it from 
Canada. And apart from Hanna, the 
only other prospective producer of pri- 
mary nickel in the country is at Fred- 
cricktown, Mo., where National Lead 
Co. gets a_nickel-copper-cobalt con- 
centrate as a byproduct of its lead pro- 
duction. The company is building a 
plant to separate the three metals; due 
to get going toward the end of the 
year, it will produce only a modest 1.9- 
million Ib. a year. 

DMPA is also scrabbling for in- 
creased supplies from various foreign 
sources. Several Canadian firms, un- 
like INCO, have agreed to increase pro- 
duction in the Sudbury area. 

A sizable addition to normal supply 

comes from the Nicaro plant in Cuba, 
owned by the U.S. government. This 
plant was built during World War II 
at a cost of $32.5-million. Closed down 
in 1947, it has been reactivated for an- 
other $12-million and will produce 
about 30-million Ib. of nickel a year— 
about 14% of U.S. consumption. 
e Allocation—The U.S. supply, ac- 
tually, is fixed by the International Ma- 
terials Conference, which parcels out 
the entire free world supply. The high- 
cost nickel that the U.S. is digging up 
goes into this kittv. 

In the U.S., the military gets about 
65% of supply, and a good deal of the 
remainder goes to defense-supporting 
industries. DMPA savs that without 
controls the U.S. demand would be 
over 300-million Ib. of nickel a year. 

It’s still too carly to sav what the 
production of all the planned new 
facilities will be. But it looks as though 
INCO’s share of total production may 
bé cut from the present 80% down to 
65%-70% several vears from now when 
everything that’s in sight now is com- 
pleted. A good deal of the new capacity 
would not be competitive with INCO 
under peacetime conditions. 
¢ Ups and Downs—INCO sales figures 
give an idea of the difference in demand 
between war and peace. The company’s 
sales averaged 260-million Ib. from 1942 
to 1944. They dropped to 201-million 
Ib. in 1946, the first full postwar year, 
climbed back to 240-million Ib. in 1948, 
and then sagged to 209-million in the 
very mild depression of 1949. .Now 
thev’re back over 250-million Ib. 

When the present restrictions are 
lifted, the nondefense demand for 
nickel may well prove smaller than it 
was before the emergency. Many users 
have learned they can get along with 
less nickel, sometimes via substitutes 
like manganese and boron. 
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Your Lyon Dealer 
is a 26 LETTER MAN! 


from Automotive plants, Business offices, Churches 
and Department stores to Warehouses, X-ray manu- 
facturers, Yacht clubs, and Zoos... 


Lyon Dealers serve them all! 





@ Lyon Steel Equipment Dealers serve every 

segment of business and industry—from A to Z. 

This they can do...and do well... because 

Lyon provides them with the world’s most diver- 

sified and complete line of quality steel equip- 

ment. A few of the 1500 different standard Lyon 
products are shown below. 

Your nearby Lyon Dealer 

is a good man to have on your 

team. He knows how to make 

steel equipment pay off in 


saved space, time and money. 


FACTORIES IN... 
AURORA, ILL, AND YORK, PA. 

LYON METAL PRODUCTS, 
INCORPORATED ——- 


General Offices: 
310 Monroe Avenue, Avrora, Illinois 


Sold Nationally Through Dealers and Branch Offices 


STEEL EQUIPMENT 


for BUSINESS- INDUSTRY - INSTITUTIONS 
STEEL KITCHENS for THE HOME 





A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCTS 











‘ED repuces 


CAPITAL COST 20% 


For Ethylene Oxide 
and Ethylene Glycol Plants 


These savings are due to the improvements made during 
the design of commercial plants—one of which is now in 
the first stages of start up, while others are under construc- 
tion. @ Seven years of SD development work have gone 
into these processes. If you are planning a petro-chemical 
operation, you will profit from the experience of our 
group of organic chemical plant design specialists. 


SD Handles Complete Project 


From basic economic evaluations to 
initial operation, SD takes full respon- 
sibility for organic chemical processing 
projects for your process or one of our 
own—ona completely confidential basis. 





SCIENTIFIC DESIGN COMPANY, INC.~ 
Executive Offices: 2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Engineering Offices: Jersey City, New Jersey 


Sit down, center control 
fork truck 
4000 lbs. capacity 

A major advance in fork truck 
design. Mercury “Yak” 430 in- 
corporates... higher maximum 
fork elevation . . . increased 
free lift... greater speed... 
lighter chassis weight... 
shorter turning radius... 
simple low pressure hydraulic 
hoist system...new unit drive 
with quick detachable motor 
and self-energizing hydraulic 
brakes . . . new compensating 
castor type steering axle... 
Timken duo-grip parking 
brake actuated by driver's 
seat. Write for Bulletin-— 430. 
Contains complete details and 
specifications 





a7 


...a@ chance to make its 
deposits pay off on a long- 
term basis .. .” 

NICKEL starts on p. 146 


to develop a mine at its own expense 
—$4.3-million. It will produce ore at 
a cost of about $4.10 a ton, and sell 
it to the government for $6 a ton. 

Another Hanna subsidiary is getting 
an advance of $24.8-million from 
DMPA to build smelting and refining 
facilities near the mine. This company 
will buy the ore from the government 
—still at $6 a ton—and convert it to 
ferronickel. ‘The final product will be 
sold to the government at cost, an 
estimated 79.39¢ a lb. for the first 
5-million Ib., and 60.5¢_ thereafter 
The agreement runs through June, 
1962. By that time Hanna will have 
sold between 95-million and 125-mil 
lion Ib. of nickel to the government. 
¢ Mortgage—Of the  $24.8-million 
DMPA advance, $22-million is in the 
form of a mortgage on the facilitics, 
to be written off at the rate of 28¢ 
for each pound delivered to the gov 
ernment. That means the government 
will actually be paying $1.07 a Ib 
(79¢ plus 28¢) for the first 5-million 
Ib., and 88.5¢ thereafter until the 
mortgage is paid off. ‘That compares 
with a market—-or INCO-—price of 
60¢ a lb. When the mortgage has been 
paid off, the government will pay 
60.5¢ a lb. for what remains of the con- 
tract. 

When the contract expires in June, 
1962, Hanna has the choice of paving 
the $2.8-million not included in the 
mortgage or turning the smelter over 
to the government. Jess Larson, former 
head of DMPA, has said that “unless 
technical improvements are developed 
during the period of the contract, the 
facilities might hay little further 
value.” 

Essentially, — the reement = gives 
Hanna not only its profit on the ore, 
but a chance to make its nickel de 
posits pay off on a long-term basis. The 
smelter will use the patented Ugin« 
process from Fran Hanna thinks 
this will bring smelter costs below any 
thing previously considered. And if the 
company can work out other technic i 
improvements bringing its ferronickel 
to a cost competitive with INCO’s 
various products, it will have a going 
concern for just $?.8-million 

The 125-million Ib. that the govern- 
ment will receive between the opening 
of the smelter late next year and the 
expiration date in 1962 does not loom 
large against current annual U.S. con- 
sumption of around 234-million = Ib. 
(two-thirds of free world supply). Nor 
is ferronickel as broadly useful as pure 
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More Cheering Facts 


We also have much more ready cash now 
than in 1929. Today individuals and corpora- 
tions hold a total of $269 billion in cash or 
its equivalent which is almost twice as much 
as the portion of private short-term debt 
(about $140 billion) that is subject to sudden 
demand for payment. 

Many students of the subject cite the rela- 
tively low cost of carrying our debts and the 
large volume of cash on hand, and reach the 
comfortable conclusion that our debt burden 
is nothing to worry about. In further support 
of this view they emphasize the fact that no 
important part of our debt is owed abroad. 
Hence, they reason there is not the danger, so 
conspicuous in Britain since the end of World 
War II, that our economy will be upset by the 
necessity of making heavy debt payments to 
other countries. 


Some Dangers of Present Debt 


However, the nature of our debts presents 
dangers that it would be foolish to ignore. 
This is true of both the debt of $267 billion 
owed by the federal government to its citizens 
and the $330 billion in private debts owed by 
some citizens and corporations to others. 

Public debt can be a dangerous kind of debt 
because government has the power to print 
money or to create its equivalent by expand- 
ing bank credit. Of the $215 billion that the 
federal government borrowed during World 
War II, over $90 billion was borrowed from 
banks. This was the largest single contributor 
to the inflation of prices that since the war 
has robbed the dollar of about half of its pur- 
chasing power, and thereby robbed the buyers 
of government bonds of about half the pur- 
chasing power these bonds were supposed to 
represent. 

If, as is quite possible, a new emergency 
should again require the federal government 
to borrow heavily while its debt remains so 
high, it is doubtful that the public would be 
avid to buy its bonds. Hence, the government 
might again be forced to resort to the infla- 
tionary process of relying on bank credit. 

Private debts can be dangerous if the people 


take on new debts more rapidly than is 
justified by the growth of business or by their 
ability to repay. Last year bank loans were 
increased by the imposing sum of about $6!» 
billion, which represents an increase of about 
11% in total loans outstanding. This is almost 
twice as much as the increase in the volume 
of business over the same period. Installment 
credit for consumers increased by $3 billion 
last year, again an increase in debt about 
twice as great as the increase in business 
volume in the fields where the credit was 
used. It is also the fastest rate of such growth 
in our history. 


Constructive Use of Credit 


So long as the expansion of credit does no 
more than keep pace with expansion in the 
volume of business, the expansion is construc- 
tive. Also, when credit is expanded to acquire 
resources and equipment that will enlarge the 
volume of business a little later, that use is 
clearly constructive. But when private credit 
expansion begins to run ahead of business 
growth, it is time for us to be heads up. Such 
credit expansion courts price inflation. It also 
creates a forced draft under business so that, 
if credit is cut off, there may be a painful 
drop. 

To give a summary answer to the question: 
Is the level of debt in the United States a 
danger to our prosperity? —the answer seems 
to be, “Not at the moment.” We owe nothing 
abroad. The interest burden on present debt 
is relatively small, and we appear to have the 
resources to handle the short-term debt. Yet 
both the total amount of debt and the recent 
rapid increase in total private debt, especially 
the latter, are enough to signal for caution. 
We need restraint on the part of business and 
consumers to avoid expanding private borrow- 
ing at an excessive rate: The federal debt needs 
to be reduced and put in more manageable 
form. If these things are don2, we can proceed 
‘to build a sound prosperity. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 





A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY @ 


ONE OF A SERIES 


PROSPERITY IN THE USA: 
How Deeply in Debt Are We? 


How prosperous are the people of the United 
States? Previous messages in this special se- 
ries have answered this question in part by 
recording the progress — relatively slow prog- 
ress—we have made in increasing both the 
income and the wealth per person in the USA. 

This fourth and concluding piece of the 
special series deals with the extent to which 
our prosperity should be discounted because 
it has been accompanied by an increasing vol- 
ume of debt. Many correspondents have sug- 
gested to us that an individual or a nation can 
temporarily increase prosperity by borrowing, 
but in so doing lives on both borrowed goods 
and borrowed time. Our purpose here is solely 
to throw light on the question of whether or 
not we are now in that unenviable position. 

On January 1, 1953, the total debt of the 
United States government and of its citizens 
was $627 billion, as shown in the table below. 
On its face, a debt of this magnitude, which 
represents about $3,900 of debt for each per- 
son, suggests that we are heavily debt-ridden. 


TOTAL DEBT — PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 





Federal government debt........+++++++: $267 billion 
State and local debt........ phabesbtaaras 30. CO 


Private debt 
Corporations 
Individuals .......++. sacesedeudes ens: = 


$627 billion 





The burden of our debts, however, does not 
depend simply on their size. It depends in 
much more decisive degree on our capacity to 
carry the load successfully, This capacity, in 
turn, is partly a matter of attitude, and atti- 
tudes defy objective measurement. A commu- 
nity that gets very jittery about its debts has 
less capacity to carry its burden successfully 
than one that does not. But the accurate 
measurement of jitters, present or prospec- 
tive, still remains to be mastered. 


Capacity to Carry the Debt Load 


Nonetheless, it is possible to throw some 
light on our capacity to carry the debt burden 
by studying key economic elements that can 
be measured with some degree of accuracy. 
The following paragraphs indicate how some 
of these key economic elements stand. 

Compared with our national income, the 
total volume of our debts, public and private, 
is still well below the level of 1929, when it 
proved to be too big for the good of the coun- 
try. Our total debt is now 113% greater than 
the national income whereas in 1929 it was 
146% greater. 

There are several other cheering facts about 
our debts. One is a sharp decline in interest 
rates which makes the cost of carrying our 
debts relatively much less than it was in 1929. 
It took 8% of our total national income to 
carry our debts in 1929; it takes only about 
5% of the income today. 
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PLENTY OF LIGHT, easy on the eye, by 


to Building 


does a better job of admitting light than 
urope’s pressed glass 

¢ Sash Costs—Flat glass, though, is at 
best an imperfect medium for lighting. 
The greater its area, the greater the 
heat loss through it. Its conventional 
wooden or stecl sash is expensive to 
maintain—so much so that premium 
metals like aluminum and_ stainless 
steel can be sold for sash. This age of 
air conditioning brings further savings 
whenever vou can beat the limitations 
of flat glass. 

When Europe shipped some pieces 
of its boxlike pressed glass a scor 
of years ago, smart U.S. glassmakers 
glimpsed an answer to their quest for 
an insulated windowlight in’ which 
prisms could be sealed and thus kept 
permanently effective. With the prob 
lem clear, three different companies 
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SCHOOL in East Orange, N. J., get. . . 


using glass blocks. And maintenance is cheap. 


evolved good blocks within five years. 

Ihe trio were all substantial glass- 
makers: Corning Glass Works, Owens 
Illinois Glass Co., and Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Co. of Charleroi, Pa. Each from 


its own angle began experimenting 


with the manufacture of hermetically 
scaled hollow glass block, using existing 
machinery. 
¢ First Showing—Owens-Illinois came 
up with the first public result. At 
Chicago’s 1933 edition of the World’s 
lair, it erected a building substantially 
walled in with glass blocks. More pre 
cisely, the blocks were smallish glass 
boxes, atop which lids were sealed 
with a metal bond. The blocks were 
laid-up with mortar, as they still are. 
Corning, a standout in the technical 
glass field for generations, developed a 
more massive glass block, which it sold 
for several jobs. Macbeth-Evans made 
its version by both pressing and blow- 
ing methods. It was successful enough 


The more you use if 
..the more uses 
you find for it! 


HYSTER . 
KARRY KRANE 


10,000 Ibs. Capacity 


“I've bought my third Karry Krane, 
and I still don’t have one around, be 
cause other departments keep borrow 
ing it. I'm going to order another,” one 
superintendent says, and many com 
panies have this experience after buy 
ing a Karry Krane 

If you have yard operations of any 
sort, loading or unloading gondolas or 
flatcars, large bulky objects to handle 
and store, the Hyster Karry Krane is 
your most profitable solution. With a 
Karry Krane on your premises, you 
can be sure of handling any tough load 
profitably. For details, write for Cata 
log 1236 to the Hyster Co., 29907 N. E 
Clackamas Street, Portland 8, Oregor 


LOADING GONDOLAS 


HYSTER COMPANY Four Plants: Portlond, Ore. « Peoria, 





IWinois « Danville, lilinois « Nijmegen, The Nether! 










... passes through 
light- 
directing-block... 





...and bounces off § 
ceiling 
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or 
sunlight 


passes through... 


... light- 
diffusing-block... 
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PRISMS, sealed in glass blocks, bring gently diffused light instead of glare. The blocks are a booming material in construction. 


Filtered Daylight: Glass Blocks Gift 


If you wer 
a really volatil 
would be highh 
blocks. ‘The interest would be academic, 
though; you can't buy any of the stock. 
The only two producers are wholly 
owned subsidiaries or affiliates of major 


an investor looking for 
growth industry, vou 


HN PFCSs¢ al by glass 


glass companies 

The producers—Pittsburgh Corning 
Corp and Kimble Glass Co. “SCC a 
bright, clear future ahead. Each has 
multiplied unit sales by about five over 
the last vears, with the accent 
on the postwar rush to build schools. 
Each is hungril new markets 
that are cither about ready to ripen, or 
free of federal restrictions. 
Each has a story to tell that is sure of 
listeners in these days of high operating 
and maintenance 


Many Jobs 


dozen 
cving 
are now 


costs 


Vodav’s glass block is 


152 


an optical instrument; it’s a weather 
proof enclosure; it’s a finished wall, 
inside and out, as soon as it’s set in 
place; it’s a meatax on costs of main 
tenance and of heating and cooling. 
It’s a thermostat, a window blind, and 
a protective device 
¢ European-Born—The = glass _ block 
hasn't always been thus. It was a Euro 
pean idea, a child of European cconom 
when it tinkled the U. S. 
scene some 20 vears ago 

For American 


ICS, ono 


purposes, those first 
blocks—half boxes, really—were hop« 
lesslv crude. But U.S. glassmakers saw 
in them a key to unlock two doors long 
scaled in the use of flat glass 

¢ How to insulate windowlights 
against heat loss. 

¢ How to makc 
dowlight that would 


1 prismatic win 
control, direct, 


and refine raw 
to make prismatic flat 
accumulation on thi 
spoils the effectivenc 


The Europeans ha 


block to fit an cconom 
were dear and labor 
saw glass as a cheap, t1 
that 
walls or roofs, thu 
lor this they 
pressed glass shape 
thicknesses, cheap an 
he U. S. glassmal 
world of relatively cl 
labor As i 
fast 
peans toward the 
chine, which made fl 
pensive, evervday it 
vou can afford the 


could be imbe 


sash 


dear 


moved much 
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Poodles 





70 


Plane Parts 


Whatever you're shipping, 
check AIR FREIGHT... you can 


save important money! 


It low inventories... getting to 
the market first... keeping 
customers and dealers satisfied 
..are factors in your business, y 
check air freight! x4 
It’s faster and more 
efficient than ever. Now 
new Douglas air transports 
carry up to 25,000 Ibs. of 
cargo at 300 miles per hour. 
Air freight speeds distribution... 
cuts inventory needs... 
saves on warehousing, 
insurance, breakage, crating and handling. 
So, before you ship, check air freight! 
Call your local air line for facts on air freight 


that can save you money. 


Douglas Aircraft Company, ae 


DOUG ash 


First in Aviation 








“. .. the all-glass weld 


YWMere's 4 yielded a better seal than 


the metal bond . 


the way to te 
© to capture what is believed to have been 

oo a it the first public school contract, the start 

of toda takes more 


a market which 
than a third of the industry's produc- 
tion. 

Whatever their approach, it didn’t 
take U.S. developers long to realize 
that the way to make a proper glass 
block was to make two halves, then seal 
them hermetically. It was in the seal- 
ing that things really got complicated. 
¢ Permanent Seal—Given a sound grade 
of glass, the vital part of a glass block 
is the seal. If it be sound, you have a 
permanent dead-air space in the block— 
there is no finer insulation. An un 
sound seal not only dissipates the insu- 
lation but allows moisture and dirt to 
enter the cavity. You end up with 
most of the disadvantages of sash, with- 
out its advantages. 

Owens-Illinois pioneered the metal 


seal, dipping the two halves into molten 
At close rangeeee Pping : 


aluminum and then forcing them to- 
eee ON the spot gether till the metal cooled. It was suc- 


: . : cessful enough to have been the first 
. 2 g 0 r, ’ > 
as we drive you down this amazing stretch of Texas coastland. That Ss name in glass blocks. It now competes 


the best way to appraise the advantages that Texas’ Coastal Corridor* through its subsidiary, Kimble Glass 

offers your company. Co. 

C ae Neither Corning nor Macbeth-Evans 
You've heard the Texas story—dozens of times. You’ve read about ever bought the metal-seal approach. 

Texas’ natural and manufactured resources, its markets, workers, climate, While each was secking what it was 

transportation, taxes and the abundance, economy and efficiency of its sure would be a better answer, their 


natural gas for fuel and raw material. developmental programs were fused 
corporately. Corning bought Macbeth- 


When—not if—you visit Texas, you'll agree that... Evans in 1934. 
In 1937, Pittsburgh Corning was in 


The CORRIDOR offers something more corporated as an affiliate, wholly owned 
by Corning and Pittsburgh Plate Glass 

Even more than its physical It's something you must see to Co. The latter was the big name in 
assets, Texas’ Coastal Corridor offers — understand. flat glass, complete with a vast mer- 
this intangible factor: a stimulating It's something we'd be de- chandising setup. Into the new cor- 





atmosphere of enterprise, a sense Of —fiphted to show Ou. 7 . 
going places in fast company, a sure- 8 Sear y . - poration, Corning dumped its own and 
we-can-do-it attitude that is typical an to visit sunny, hospitable Macbeth-Evans’ development work on 
f the state Texas during these winter months. : . 
o the glass block. 
: Let us know when you're coming, j . > 
It’s the catalyst that makes and we'll arrange to show you Today, both Kimble and PC use 
small industries grow big and big in- | Houston and the Texas Coastal just about the same, all-glass method 
dustries grow bigger Corridor. of sealing their blocks. The all-glass 
weld yiclded a better seal than the 
metal bond with which Owens-Illinois 


first penctrated the market 


¢ More Daylight—All the fuss, bas- 
HOUSTON PI PE LINE a ically, comes from man’s generations-old 
Subsidiary of Houston Oil Company of Texas search for structures that admit morc 


and more daylight. ‘The search has 


Wholesalers of _ yiclded aicwells and skylights and 
Natural weirdly-shaped structures designed for 
a maximum of cxterior—thus light-ad- 


mitting—wall. 

For almost as long, man also has 
been developing expedients to control 
the light he has worked so hard to get 


*The industrially expanding strip of Texas Coast served 
with natural gas by Houston Pipe Line Company. 


Keep your finger on the PULSE of Texas 
PULSE of Texas is a new service of Houston Pipe 
Line Co. to keep you up-to-date on Texas. May we : . R , 
send it to you? Without obligation, of course. Just into his buildings. There are frosted 
send us your name and address. glass and tinted glass; window shades, 
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QUALITY TOYS 


maveE oF Acetate 


PLAKIE ¢ IDEAL « DUTCHESS « SAUNDERS « HARTLAND ¢ KNICKERBOCKER 
PLASTIC MOLDED ARTS « NEWELL ¢ VOGUE « ALMOUR « NOSCO 


Real toughness! Real quality! Real economy! All these are the reasons 
why more and more toy manufacturers are turning to acetate ... and why 
buyers look for acetate toys. For acetate gives toys the unbeatable selling 
combination of toughness with shatter resistance . . . clear through color 
with lasting lustre... machineability without crazing! 

And important, too, Celanese* acetate reduces shipping and counter dam- 
ages... Cuts returns to a minimum! So, before you produce another toy, 
find out all the advantages . . . economies . . . selling power of acetate — 
the plastic that puts your toy in the quality class 

without taking it out of the competitive price 

bracket. Write: Celanese Corporation of America, 

Plastics Division, Dept 129-C, New York 16, N. Y. 

Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical & Cellulose 

Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. TOUGH ACETATE PLASTICS 





Michaels “Time-Tight” display cases rate high among discriminating 
buyers. They are tops in design, quality, structural features, appearance 
and usefulness. In “Time-Tight” cases displays are at their best. Visi- 
bility is perfect. Construction details, one of which is Innerlocking 
frames, exclusive with Michaels, reduce to a minimum the possibility 
of theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture. 


Made in a wide range of sizes and styles ““Time-Tight” cases meet vir- 
tually all the exhibit requirements of universities, schools, science lab- 
oratories, museums, art galleries, libraries, industrial exhibits and 
others. Write for literature which gives complete information. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
232 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 





NEW INDUSTRY PRAISES 
CITY OF _— - 
SAULT STE. MARIE SMOKELESS 


MICHIGAN | a> J FIELD FLARE BURNERS 


Dumped Gases now burned WITHOUT 
smoke, it’s a smogless burner. 


Mae he JOHN ZINK COMPANY 
4401 S. Peoria Tulsa, Okla. 


Marager Manthei Bros., Veneer Mill 





Says 
‘‘We honestly think that we 








couldn't have had any finer co- 





operation from any other city 
anywhere, nor could we have 


found a better location for our | YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 
plant”. WRITE FOR /vocar’ CORPORATION 
THIS BOOK 


YOU CAN EXPERIENCE opay! ESTAR NILES, OHIO 
THE SAME FRIENDLY Poe 1914 


COOPERATION Large scale producers of .. . 
Citizens of the SOO have big weldments on a production 
always been proud of the a 
friendly, cooperative atmos- basis —die pressed channels 

here that prevails. Organ- ; . 
feed labor has been noted for All the for bus, truck and trailer chas 
its understanding of manage- ‘mportent fects sis — railway cars, repairs and 
ment problems. Rity officials e@rein this book, P ll h 
will place every facility at “The World parts — miscellaneous heavy 
yourcommandtohelpanswer Femeus $00", presswork 

questions relating to t's yours free , 
your industry. for the asking. 
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’ » SONS he Gib Di “etues’’—is the classified advertising section of 
SAULT STE. MARIE, “4 BUSINESS WEEK. Write for information 








venctian blinds, curtains, drapes, double: 
glazed windows, and overhanging roofs. 
Getting good light in while keeping 
bad light out has been an economic 
rat race for years. 

Basically, what Kimble and PC have 
to sell is more and better daylighting 
per square foot of wall (and roof) area. 
There are other tangible advantages, 
but these are extras. 

To insure a maximum of controlled, 
cheap, trouble-free daylight, these two 
companics have developed a plethora of 
types and sizes of glass block. 

Broadly, glass blocks are either deco- 
rative or functional. ‘The latter are used 
far more widely. Functional blocks, 
again broadly, fall into two categories— 
light-directing or light-diffusing. There 
are scemingly endless variations of each 
of these. 

A light directing block is laid-up 
above cye level. Inside it are numerous 
prisms that direct light to the ceil- 
ing, whence it can be diffused evenly 
about the room. ‘This gets daylight 
deeper into a room than could be done 
otherwise. That, in turn, wipes out the 
ancient rule of thumb—actually, it’s the 
law in many places for schools—that 
dictates that a room shall be no more 
than twice as deep, inward from the 
windows, as its ceiling is high. 

In walls, the light-diffusing block is 
laid-up below eye level, to prevent light 
from being directed upward into the 
eye. It differs from the light-directing 
block mainly in its prisms 

The combinations, of course, are end- 
less. A new, air-conditioned, relatively 
low office or laboratory building might 
have a wal] built about like this 

e Brick extending several fect up 
from the floor. (There isn’t much 
point, and there are some disadvantages, 
to using glass blocks below the level 
of desks or other working surfaces.) 

e Then several courses of light- 
diffusing block, up to eye level. 

e Next, one or two courses of clear, 
decorative block a vision strip.” 
(Glass block peop! mark amusedly 
about the human insistence on secing 
out.) ; 

e Iinally, several courses of light- 
directing block up to the ceiling. 

Such a wall would give deeper-than- 
normal, thoroughly daylighted, glare- 
free work space. It would minimize in 
terior partitioning. The cciling could 
be well below conventional heights. 
That would eliminate no end of waste 
cubage—expensive to build and even 
more expensive to heat, cool, and venti- 
late. 
¢ Schools—All these advantages ap- 
pealed with particular force to the 
school builders, just at the moment of 
a school-building boom. World War 
II had virtually stopped building, at the 
same time that it brought the flood of 
war babies that are now swelling the 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week 





closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 





Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant 


Positions open: Personnel Manager $500-$625. 
Methods & Time Study Engineer $500-$600 
Aee't. Purchasing Agent $600-$700. In old es 
tablished heavy machine manufacturing con 
cern Eastern Seaboard Good opportunities 
for people with experience n modern manu 
facturing methods and with resourcefulness 
ind_d ambition to put them to good use P-6921, 
Business Ween 

===us= Selling Opportunities Offered ———= 
Manufacturers Representatives wanted in key 
cities to sell industrial asphalt specialties. Ex- 


cellent territory and shipping arrangement 
RW .-7072, Businesa Week 








ted 





=m: Positions W 


Divisional Sales Manager in a very competitive 
field covering 2% southern states With pres- 
ent firm 6 years Desires a career and oppor- 
tunity for advancement with a progressive con 
cern, Prefer southern states, PW-7025, Busi- 
ness Week 


Engineering and machinery sales executive with 
proven manager and organizing ability avail- 
able for work in western states. Age 34. Ex- 
cellent references, PW-7070, Business Week 


Executive Accountant-Attorney, C.P.A. Harvard 
M.B.A. Eleven years sound experience. Age 37, 
married, family. Desires opportunity as treas- 
urer's or controiler's assistant PW -6665, Busi 
ness Week 


Executive Engi , seeks istant top g 

ment position Chemical, electronic adminis 
trative training Outstanding eleven years 
achievement parts fabricating, chemical pro- 
duction, radio tube manufacturing, quality con- 
trol Southern location preferred PW-7021, 
Business Week 


Graduate M.E. Age 26. Three yrs. administrative 
experience with large company. Shop, photog- 
raphy, & electrical experience Married veteran 
with family. Seeks administrative engineering 
position. PW-7095, Business Week 


Have you been thinking about your company’s 
public relations? PR Dept. Director leading 
adv, agency seeks opportunity to concentrate 
all hie energy and knowhow on PR/adv prob- 
lems of one mfg company PW-6999, Business 
Week 

Marketing-Sales Director (37) now employed. 
14 yrs, nat'l, & foreign exp. multi-MM$ co 
Policy level coordination, planning, analysia, 
direction MBA HAS $15+ bracket Replies 
strictly confidential. PW-7068, Business Week 


Public Relations Director mow employed by 
diversified $100 million multi Plant concern 
looking for challenging opportunity Proven 
skill in employee, stockholder and community 
relations as well as institutional publicity, Self 
atarter good writer, used to working in top 
management Member Public Relations So 
clety America Age 31, family, will relocate 
PW.-7094, Business Week 


Sales M ger or Assistant with small products 

manufacturer of electrical or mechanical prod 

ucta Resume and references on requeat rw. 
Business Week 


Quality Control Supervisor, 32, BS in Statistics 
and 2 yre. training in Ind. Eng. 9 yra exp. in 
operational and staff supervision of Quality 
Control in metalli and chemical operations 
PW.7032, Business Week 

Young man, 25, Vet. Creative, versatile with plenty 
of oomph and know-how Have mechanical 
capabiiities as well aa promotional abilities 
Seek on-the-job training in New York area 
PW.-7019, Business Week 


=m Selling Opportunities Wanted =—<= 


Are you getting your full share of business from 
Puerto Rieo? Highly dynamic and experi 

enced salesman seeks permanent connection 
with sound potential Airmail particulars to 
P.O. Box 1362, San Juan, Puerto Rico (USA), 


Dallas Mfg. Agent calling on industrial accounts 
desires additional line. RA-6612, Business 
Week 

Notice — Chicago area manufacturers! 
sentative company needa new line. Technical 
sales background. Excellent record. Write: A. 
Benedict, 677 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Wi. 
8U.-7-8369 
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How are your r in Eng Press and 
Public Relations for your Company, and special 
service for principals and executives visiting 
the U.K. Hal Rose, 21, Chesney Court, Maida 
Vale, London. W.9 


=——=———— Contract Work ————— 
Limited Coating Capacity available for applying 
gelatin and/or silver halide emulsions on 
paper, acetate, vinyl, or metal foll Dasco 
Photo Products Inc., Newton, New Jersey 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Dairy Isle State Franchises Available! We offer 


an unusual opportunity to join the Dairy Isle 
Program. Dairy fsle is superior to all competi- 
tion in the soft and hard ice cream field and 
affords opportunities that cannot be duplicated 
Only promotion-minded aggressive individuals 
will be considered. For a capital investment 
of $15,000. that can be quickly liquidated, the 
Franchise will pay handsome commissions and 
lifetime royaities assuring a minimum annual 
income of $25,000.00. If you can establish an 
alert sales force and are interested in owning 
a reputable, flourishing and financially sound 
business, contact the Commissary Corporation, 
517 N. Market St Wooster 3, Ohio, to receive 
detailed information and arrange for local 
interview 7 
Exclusive Distributorships Available to building 
specialty firms experienced in specification 
selling to architects, contractors and air condi- 
tlening engineers Several key markets are 
open as well as many smaller ones. Moderate 
investment required National Advertising and 
direct assistance from field and home office 
staff, Write Ingersoll Products Division, Dept. 
BW, Borg-Warner Corporation, 310 8S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit o & 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas 
Unlimited Business Opportunity—$1590.00 to 
$7950.00 Cash Required, Secured by Inventory 
Wanted, a financially responsible man or 
woman to supervise a business of New Coffee 
Vendors. Drop in a coin and take a steaming 
hot cup of coffee, with sugar and cream if de- 
sired. Each cup made individually. Installed 
in business establishments manufacturing 
plants, offices, et« Earning power unlimited 
Can be operated in spare time Probable earn- 
ings to start $12.00 to $50.00 per day Three to 
five times more, depending on number of units 
you are capable of handling. All locations se 
cured for you If you can follow instructions 
and supervision of a large, national company, 
you should become financially independent 
within a very short time, Please do not answer 
this advertisement unless you have the required 
amount of cash available and are a person who 
can make and give a definite decision after you 
know the facts!! We are interested in people 
who can start immediately. Write fully about 
yourself, include phone, to BO-7102, Business 
Week 











For Sale 


Thomas Mechanical Collators save 40% to 70% 
in cost, time, and personnel. Speedily, easily, 
and accurately gather duplicated forms in 2 
to 16 page sets. Portable and floor models for 
all needs. Write for free folder 112, free collat- 
analysis sheet, and name of nearest Thomas 
Thomas Collators, Dept. L, 30 Church 

Street, New York 7, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 
Free Factbook—highlights on how hundreds of 


national firms profit from branch plants in 
Metropolitan Oakland Area (MOA). This geo- 
Kraphic hub of Pacific Coast provides: proxim- 
ity to multi-billion dollar West market; impor- 
tant savings in shipping time and cost: major 
terminus for truck, rail, air 
season production and demand; skilled labor 
source; acres of level sites, phenomenal, con- 
tinuing growth. For free Factbook, write+ Ala- 
meda County New Industries (Committee, Suite 
IOLA, 427 13th Street, Oakland, California 


sea carriers; all- , 





seams of the elementary schools. On 
top of that, population shifts have 
created needs for many new schools. 

The building hiatus had another 
effect: It gave theoretical planners a 
chance for a good long think about 
what schools ought to be. ‘They decided 
that glass block offered immense ad 
vantages in reduced strain on young 
eyes. It made school heating and main- 
tenance cheaper. It saved teachers the 
time formerly spent in adjusting blinds, 
lights, ventilators. And it gave a flexi- 
bility in schoolroom dimensions that 
had long been wanted—but forbidden 
by the 12-ft. ceiling to 24-ft. depth 
ratio. 

From the manufacturers’ point of 
view, the school market will have an- 
other advantage for years to come. By 
the time the elementary schools have 
been expanded to take in the war babies, 
the erstwhile babies will have advanced 
to junior and high school, creating a 
new demand. 
¢ Substitutions—The glass block people 
by no means confine their sales efforts 
to schools and other new buildings. 
The salesmen seek out building owners 
plagued with sash maintenance costs, 
or where processes yield high condensa- 
tion on windows, or where close tem- 
perature contro! is required. Now, 
Pittsburgh Corning is plugging replace- 
ment of skylights with panels of block. 

Neither company will talk much 

about first costs. Each company agrees 
that a square foot of glass-block ex- 
terior wall shouldn’t be much more 
expensive than a foot of the 
best conventional sash. What a wall 
will cost, installed, depends mainly on 
local mason wages and transportation 
costs. 
e Annual Costs—Where blocks make 
their play is in annual costs. A glass 
block wall is cheaper to clean than sash. 
It never needs replacement. It needs 
neither purchase nor maintenance of 
blinds or other light-control adjuncts, 
neither painting nor plastering. Break 
age, through accident or vandalism, is 
much less of a problem, and a single 
block can be replaced quite readily. Of 
course, blocks are not a structural ma 
terial. ‘They must be supported by the 
building frame, but so must sash 

Because Kimble and PC both are 
wholly owned subsidiaries or affiliates of 
larger companies, there are no data avail 
able on how cither is doing. ‘The field 
being so competitive, neither will tell 
an outsider much—though each con 
cedes the other probably knows pretty 
well how the competition is faring. 
It’s pretty likely, though, that they 
split the market somewhere near evenly. 
Each figures it had an advantage on 
the other, saleswise, last vear. And 
cach agrees that it’s probably 
five times as many blocks today 
did in 1939, 
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Spinning 
a yarn 
about 
longer life 


Once upon a time, anti friction bearings 
were a rarity on spinning frames and 
other machines in the textile industry. 
And that was unfortunate because the 
advantages to mill operators were many 
and great. “Ball Bearing Equipped’ 
meant a more productive machine, less 
down-time, and longer machine life 


Trouble was, the machines had to be 
redesigned . . . and that was costly. Then 
came Fafnir with “packaged” ball bear 
ings—a new development. Complete units 
including housings, seals and shields, they 
are simple and quick to install on all 
types of machines... both old and new. 


This is another example of the Fafnir 
“attitude and aptitude” for providing the 
right bearing for the need. It's a way of 
looking at bearing problems from the 
user’s viewpoint that pre-supposes fop 
qualily ball bearings. Perhaps this com 
bination can help you get your bearings. 
For Fafnir’s experience is not only 40 
years long—it’s industry wide. The Fafni 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


Head End Unit with ' ° e 
Wide Inner Ring Bear- : 

ing and Self-locking Mow than, top im boll, 

Collar, one of man 

Fafnir ‘Packaged Ball ‘ 

Bearing Units designed € : 

for easy installation. Uh 
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THE MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 





THE TREND 





Real Surgery 


There is no doubt about the Administration’s deter- 
mination to end deficit spending in order to balance the 
budget. Because of essential commitments, translating 
<letermination into action is proving difficult. In coming 
to grips with the problem, President Eisenhower and his 
chief advisers have intimated that no more than $8-billion 
can be cut from the present Truman budget (BW— 
Feb.28'53,p25). Any greater cuts, which would be 
needed for a balanced budget, appear impossible. 

The difficulty of the problem is most evident in the 
defense appropriations. It is obvious that the huge sum 
of nearly $47-billion earmarked for the military must be 
sharply reduced if deficit spending is to end. Defense 
Secretary Wilson has warned, however, that present 
security needs prevent a big slash. 

Economy at the expense of security is, of course, no 
solution. One reason for the present rate of defense 
spending is the fact that military strength was cut back 
too sharply after World War II. That cutback gravely 
handicapped our military forces in the early stages of the 
Korean war. 

The aim should be to cut away fat without severing 
muscle, a goal that is emphasized in the recent report on 
the Armed Services prepared by the Citizens Advisory 
Commission, which was headed by David Sarnoff. 

According to the Sarnoff report, over-all cuts of 10% 
in manpower and $5-billion in expenditures are feasible. 
Unfortunately, it is vague about the ways and means of 
achieving these economies, and doubts that they can be 
introduced immediately. Specific cuts, it reasons, can only 
be made by those conducting the day-to-day operations 
of national defense. 

Despite its vagueness, the commission makes a valuable 
contribution in stressing the need for economy as well as 
security. ‘The well-publicized instances of Pentagon 
extravagance must be curbed, but it is clear that outsiders 
—no matter how sincere—are unequipped to know where 
to make savings that would not imperil security. Nor is 
there any merit in the notion of an across-the-board cut, 
because though it might make sense in some sectors, it 
would undoubtedly be ruinous in others. In the long 
run, this kind of indiscriminate policy amounts to false 
economy. 

Real economy requires more than merely cutting down 
on armchair generals in the Pentagon. It consists of a 
thorough revision aimed at getting the maximum out of 
each defense dollar, which would maintain security with 
less money and fewer nien. The Sarnoff commission 
seems to have logic on its side in suggesting that this 
is a job to be carried out by the responsible authorities. 

The Dept. of Defense could begin by accepting the 
Sarnoff goal of $5-billion as the minimum amount to be 
saved. Once this target is set, those engaged in super 
vising the arms buildup can decide where to make cuts 
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that will not diminish our military strength. The task 
of cutting away fat is a delicate operation, but unless the 
necessity for surgery is accepted, no real economizing 
will take place. 


A Note to the U.N. 


The United Nations General Assembly, now again in 
session, might pick up some unfinished business. Per- 
haps the U.N. thinks of it as finished business, over and 
done with. But we don't. 

Last December, on the last day of it: 
assembly raced through a resolution on nationalization 
of resources. This gravely endangers the rights of private 
investors abroad. The U.N. assured its member states 
of the “right freely to use and exploit their natural 
wealth and resources.” It did not warn against nationali 
zation without proper compensation. It failed to protect 
the foreign investor against excesses by grasping regimes. 

One of the sponsors of the U.N 
Bolivia, which only recently completed its seizure of 


session, the 


resolution was 
the tin mines. Iran also endorsed the resolution, which 
provides a halo of multi-national approval for ‘Teheran’s 
oil seizures. The United States delegation was quite 
right when it called the ill-considered resolution “a 
warning to private investors, everywhere in the world, 
that they had better think twice before they place their 
capital in underdeveloped countries.” 

The United Nations had better give this resolution a 
second look, and try to repair some of the damage it has 


done. 


The Test of Democracy 


Two recent items out of Yugoslavia are being cited 
by some foreign affairs experts as evidence that ‘Tito’s 
Che first ‘is 


regime is on the road to full democracy 
that collectivization of the farms is being replaced by a 
system of peasant cooperatives. ‘The second is the news 
that the Yugoslav National Assembly clected ‘Tito to 
the presidency before dissolving itself to make way for 
a stronger legislature. 

At first glance, these 
measures. Before pinning a democratic medal on Presi 


seem like forward-looking 
dent ‘Vito’s chest, it is advisable to examine his motives. 
Giving the government a decentralized democratic 
facade doesn’t make it any the less totalitarian 

As a matter of fact, there won't be any difficulty in 
determining when democracy really does arrive in Yugo 
slavia. It won’t be until the entire electorate, voting in 
secret, is free to make a choice between opposing 
parties without fear of reprisal. 
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FREE... proouct anatysic ceavice 


Shakeproof fastening specialists, experienced 
with the fastening requirements of nearly 
every mass-assembly indusfry, are at your 
service to help your staff develop improved, 
lower-cost fastening methods. 


HAVE YOUR PRODUCT “FASTENING ANALYZED” 


KEEPS 1.0: 


Even under the most severe driving conditions 
KEPs can’t shake loose. These pre-assembled 

nuts and SHAKEPROOF® Lock Washers j 
actually hold tighter as the going gets rougher! | 
Leading manufacturers choose KEPps — 
to provide vibration protection because no 

one on the assembly line can “forget” 

the vital lock washer. 


LOOK FOR THE TEETH £ Wherever you 
see the teeth that bite you ll know you 

are getting the extra protection of 
SHAKEPROOF Lock Washers. 
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“Fasten ing Headgua lors” 
“DIVISION OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 


St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois @ Offices in principal cities 


In Canada: Canada Illinois Tools Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





